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THE MEXICAN WAR, 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
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| Delivered in the House of Representatives of the U. Ñ., Dec. 15, 1846. 
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22 The House, іп Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the proposition to refer the 

President's Message to the different committees— | | 

Ей “Мв. GIDDINGS said he would avail himself of this opportunity to say a few words 
зп relation to that portion of the message which is now under consideration. 

When we met in this hall (said he) in December, eighteen hundred and forty-four, 
‘our country was at peace with the-whole.world. Our agricultural, our manufacturing, 
and our commercial interests, were in a state of unusual prosperity. The circulating 
medium of the nation was actively employed in the legitimate business of the country. 
Industry, in all its departments, yielded to the laborer a satisfactory compensation; and 

` prosperity and contentment prevailed throughout the land. (Unfortunately, an inordi- - 
nate desire for territorial aggrandisement had seized upon one of our great political par- 
ties.) It was opposed by the other with much zeal and ability. They foretold this war 
as a consequence of the аппехайоп of Texas, and pointed out the présent circumstan- 
сез of our pee almost as much precision as, the pen of the historian can now 
record them.. These predictions, however, were disregarded; and in the short space 

` of two years we find ourselves involved in a bloody and expensive war, with a large 
national debt already accumulated, and by the message before us proposed to be in- 
creased more than twenty million dollars at the present session, ‘That debt is to rest 

“Ке an incubus upon us and upon.our children in coming years. | 

Sir, wé have been hurried from a state of peace and prosperity, to our present condi- 
tion, by that policy which through all past time has proven fatal to every popular gov- 
ernment that has adopted it. No man who consults the past history of our race, and 
calmly views our present condition, can doubt, that this policy of territorial aggrandise- 
ment must result in the overthrow of this Government, Had we remained satisfied with 
our territory as it was two years since, this war, with its vast debt, its thousands of liu- 
man victims, its bloodshed, its crimes, and its disgrace, would have been avoided. Let | 
the President fill his annual messages with arguments endeavoring to cast the odium of ^ 
this war on Mexico; let him and his cabinet do all in their power to excuse themselves, 
or to extenüate their own conduct; still every intelligent man in the nation must be fully - / 
conscious that the annexation of Texas has involved us in this war;fand the country and ^. 
the civilized world will hold the advocates of that measure responsible for all the crimes, 

- the misery, and suffering, which have resulted from it, or which shall hereafter result: | 
from it. This war has become the subject of enquiry and discussion throughout the 
country. It is the absorbing topic in our social circles, in stage ‘coaches, in railroad 
“ears, and in steamboats; in our pulpits and religious meetings; in our political conven- 
tions, our State Legislatures; in Congress, and in the Executive Cabinet. It is discussed 
in the United States, in Mexico, and in Europe. _ | ыз» re | 

The people of the nation are demanding of the Executive а statement of the objects 
of this war. What are the ulterior designs of the Government in-its prosecution? Why 
are the people to be taxed to an indefinite amount for the support of an army occupied 
‘in carrying bloodshed and suffering to the heart of a sister republic? : What good are 
we, or the country, or posterity, to derive from this vast expenditure of blood and treasure 


ж 
hor 
4 N 


7; | on Mexican soil? : What great and transcendant advantage is the human family to re- 


4 


ceive from the slaughter of our Mexican brethren, or from the death of our sons, our 


brothers and friends, who-fall by the sword, or by disease in that pestilential climate?’ > 
The public mind demands categorical answers to these interrogatories, but the Execu- - 


tive has evaded them all. He returns for answer, in substance, that those, who speak 
their honest sentiments in regard to this war “lend aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
and are therefore guilty of. moral treason. 4! “e - j 


+t. This undignified attack upon the freedom of speech must call forth an indignant re- 


buke from every friend of popular rights. It is at war with the first principles of a free 
government. It is unprecedented in the history of this nation. И can find no sanction 
except in the despotisms of a darker age. It will meet with encouragement only from 
tyrants or usurpers; and will be quietly submitted Ао by none but the miserable syco- 
"phants of licentious power. But I leave this part of the message in the hands of the 
honorable gentleman from . Massachusetts, (Mr. Winrurop,) who has already done 
justice to it. — » Y | Е E AE | | 
On looking over the message the reader is at once struck with its defenszve character. 
No person can read it without being conscious that the author felt the pressure of. public: 
sentiment, and was endeavoring to avoid public disapprobation. Indeed, had һе been 
arraigned before the Senate on articles of impeachment, I think his defence would have 
“embraced the leading features of this message. I should have expected the same so- 
phistry and misrepresentation which characterise the communication now before us. It 
-is mortifying to me, as.an American citizen, to be compelled to use such language in re- 
ference to the message of the Chief Magistrate of our nation. But milder terms would: 
not do justice to its contradictions, or its perversions of truth. And the attempt on the 
part of the President to stifle debate in this hall, by declaring all to be traitors who op- 
pose this war, demands of us an unrestrained expression of our honest sentiments. 
I wish, however, at this time, to call the attention of the House and of the country 
to that paragraph in which he says: | | mE Ж 
* The existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor provoked by the United States. Оп the con-* 
trary, all honorable means were resorted¥g to avert it, After years of endurance of aggravated and un- 
redressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in violation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of every principle. 
of justice recognised by civilized nations, commenced hostilities; and thus, by her own act, forced the: 
war upon us. | it 


“.. 


‚ This is an important assertion, and if founded on truth, shows us engaged in a de- 
fensive war; we should, therefore, compare it with established facts, and ascertain if it. 
be correct. We all are satisfied that no hostilities had taken place up to the time that 


. our army left Corpus Christi, and advanced to the Rio Grande. General Taylor, in 


his reports to the War Department, mentions no act of hostility on the part of Mexico 
until the 23d April last. He had, before that time, faken possession of **Brasos Santi- 
ago," where the Mexicans had established, and long maintained, a custom-house, at. 
which our citizens had paid duties on all merchandise landed there up to the very day 
that our troops took possession of it, and drove the Mexicans from it. With his army, 
General ‘Taylor entered a country settled by Mexicans, where none but Mexican laws 


. had ever been observed, and whose people had ever lived under the protection of the 


Mexican Government, to which they had always yielded a willing and patriotic support. 
"They fled with their families at the approach of our army, who took possession of their 
fields and occupied their dwellings. General ‘Taylor erected a battery and mounted his. 
cannon in such a position as to command the city of Matamoras. On the 6th of April, 
1846, he wrote the Adjutant General as follows: ** On ‘our side, a battery for four 18- 


| pounders will be completed, and the guns placed in battery to-day. These guns bear 
г directly upon the public square of Matamoras, aad within good range for demolish- 


| ing the town.” Yet the President assures us, that the “war was not provoked” by | 


' the United States. E : 
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On the 15th April, General Taylor informed the Department by letter, that “no hos- 
File movement had then been made by the Mexicans.” In the same letter he says, “E 
considered the letter of General Ampudia sufficient to warrant me in blocking up the Rio 
"Grande, and stopping all supplies for Matamoras.”’ Now, sir, I have no hesitation in. 
“Saying, there is not a civilized nation upon earth that would not have regarded these 
-acts of our army, if done towards them, not merely as provoking war, but as actual 
war. The next letter of General Taylor bears date 23d April, 1846, in which he says: 
«With a view to check the: depredations of small parties of Mexicans on this side of 
the river, Lieutenants, Dobbin, 3d infantry, and Porter, of the 4th infantry, were au- 
thorized by me a few days since to scour the country for some miles, with-a select 
party of men, and CAPTURE or DESTROY any such parties as they might meet. It ap- 
pears that they separated, and that Lieut: Porter, at the head of his own detachment, 
surprised. а Mexican camp, drove away the men, and took possession of their 
horses.” This was, I believe, the first hostile -meeting of the military forces of the 
two Governments. | | | 
The President says, Mexico **commenced hostilities;" General Taylor says; that by 
‘his order **Lieut. Porter surprised a Mexican camp, drove away the men, and took pos- 
session of their horses." I think no man will doubt that these acts of our troops were 
-hostile acts. Yet we have, in this same letter of General Taylor, the official declara- 
` "fion, that “Notwithstanding the alternative of war, presented’ by General Ampudia, no 
hostile movement had yet been made by his force.’ Now, does General 'l'aylor tell 
truth? If so, the President's assertion must be untrue, and those who confide in its 
. accuracy will be deceived. i 
On the 26th April, Gen. Taylor again writes: **I regret to report, that a party of 
dragoons, sent out by me on the 24th instant, to watch the course of the river above on 
this bank, became engaged with a very large force of the enemy, and after a short 
affair, in which some sixteen were killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
and compelled to surrender." Не further adds: * Hostilities may now be considered. 
as commenced." For thus attacking a superior force of Mexicans without orders, we 
_care informed that Captain Thornton, who commanded the dragoons, was arrested and 
tried by a court-martial; and the record of that proceeding may now be found in the 
War Department. Thus it appears, most conclusively, that the assertions of the Pres- 
adent, that “the war was not: provoked by the United States," and that “Mexico com- 
menced hostilities,” are unfounded and untrue. Sir, I feel that the duty of exposing 
these misrepresentations of the Executive is unpleasant, but it is nevertheless imperative. 
In order to sustain his important assertions, the Executive enters upon a most extra- 
ordinary argument to show, that the ** Rio Grande" is the true western boundary of 
Texas. But before I proceed to expose the sophistry of that argument, and the further 
misrepresentation of facts connected with it, I will call the attention of the House to the 
geographical situation of the country, and to the Jocation of the settlements ‘between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande." At Corpus Christi, being on the west side of the 
mouth of the Nueces, is a settlement and a ‘Texan custom-house. As you ascend that 
river, you find within its immediate valley occasional settlements; and although the 
original line between 'l'exas and Coahuila was established upon the river Aransas, being 
some forty miles east of өлів valley, yet the people on the, Nueces united in the Texan 
revolt, and were associated with those of Texas in forming their Government. It may 
therefore Бе said, that Texas extended her conquests so far as to include these settle- 
ments on the Nueces. Proceeding west of this, valley, you enter a barren desert of at 
least a hundred miles in width, on which there is: no human habitation. Leaving this 
desert, and descending into the valley of the Rio Grande, you come: to the Mexican set- 
tlements. Immediately on the coast, and some miles east оѓ the mouth of the Rio 
‘Grande, is the post of **Brasos Santiago," at which there was a Mexican custom-house 
and settlement; and, as you ascend the river, for more than a thousand miles, you find 
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plantations, downs; villages, and cities, composed of persons born under Mexican laws, 
and who have always lent a willing and unfaultering support to that Government. 
These settlements compose a part of four Mexican States: Tamaulipas lies upon the 
Gulf, and formerly extended across the Nueces to the Aransas; but, as before stated, 
the settlements in the valley of the Nueces united with Texas, and therefore her pre- 
sent eastern boundary may be said to be оп the desert heretofore described. ‘Ascending 
the Rio Grande, you pass, from Tamaulipas into Coahuila, then Chihuahua, and then 
into New, Mexico. “Santa. Fe,” the capitol of the last named State, being situated 
some thirty miles east of the Rio Grande, which the President represents as the west- 
ern boundary gf ‘Texas. I must pass over some of the arguments of the President, 
used to establish the Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas. ‘They have been so often 
refuted, that I should trespass too far upon the patience of the House were I to occupy 
time in exposing their fallacy; still the President seems to think that repetition will give: 
them the force of truth. The pretence set up, that we had title to the whole country 
"east of the Rio Grande prior to our treaty with Spain in 1819, by which we released - 
all claim to it, can have no possible bearing upon the boundaries of Texas, which were 
defined by legislative act ın 1834. By the treaty with Spain, we surrendered to her 
all claim to the territory west of the Sabine; and she released all claim to her territory ` 
east of that river, including Florida. Now, if that treaty be valid, then we have no pos- 
sible claim to any portion of the country west of the Sabine. If it be void, then Spain 
' has a just title to Florida. The argument is too absurd for serious refutation, yet it is. 
brought forward for some purpose. 


But the President, speaking of the Rio Grande, says: 


* The Republic of Texas always claimed this river as her western boundary, and in her treaty made 
| with Santa Anna, in May, 1836, he recognised it as such." | 
| Gentlemen should understand that the керовілс of Texas did not exist until she de- 

itlared her independence; prior to that time it was the department of ‘Texas. When, - 
“therefore, the President says, * the republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
western boundary, he means merely that_it has been so claimed since the republic of | 
Texas has existed, that is, since 1836.6; I will not charge him with an intention to de- 
ceive his readers by the use of such language. As to the treaty with Santa Anna, I | 
only wish to say, that any agreement or compact may be called a treaty, whether made 
between individuals. ог governments. It is in this view of language that the President 
speaks of the agreement with Santa Anna as a treaty. It was merely a personal un- 
dertaking of his own. Не did not profess to act for the Mexican people, or for the: 
Government of Mexico. In consideration that he should be liberated, and sent to Mex- 
ico іп a government ship, he undertook to use his influence with his government to 
obtain an acknowledgment of the independence of Texas, with the Rio Grande as its 
boundary. ^ The compact was.never observed by Texas herself. General Lamar, her 
President, declared it void, and no individual of either.of those governments, so far as I 
am informed, ever regarded it, as in any respect, binding upon Mexico; But it is now 
seized upon by the President, and by a course of sophistical reasoning, used io give 
color to the claim of Texas over the country east of the Rio Grande. 

. It is clear to the view of every man, that Texas must have aequired her title if she had 
any io the territory, in the valley of the Rio Grande, either by treaty or by conquest. 
She had no other mode of obtaining it. Neither the President nor his friends dare _ 
come to the point and assert, that Гехав ever held it, or even claimed it by treaty or by: 
conquest. . Yet the. President in this message attempts to hows by circumlocution and 
sophistry, what-he dare not assert in direct terms. . | 

Thus, he goes on 10 вау: iE ү 


« By the constitution which Texas adopted in March, 1836, senatorial and representative distriets 
w ere organized extending west of tlie Nueces.” < 
. i 


m | E: 


True, her senatorial and representative districts did extend ‘west of the Nueces,” 
во far as to include the settlements situated on its banks and in the valley of that stream. 
But did he intend to have the American people understand that they extended across | 
the desert to the Rio Grande? If so, he must have intended to deceive them by making 


. them believe what he dare not assert. He says further: 


.. © The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, passed ‘an act to define the boundaries o 
the republic.of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio Grande from its mouth to its source to be their 
oundary, arid by. the said act they extended their ‘civil and political jurisdiction’ over the country up 
to that boundary.” | | А 
Yes, they declared “ the Rio Grande from its mouth to its source their boundary ;?? 
the Mexican post and custom house at Brazos Santiago, and all the Mexican settlements, 
towns, and villages, on the east side of that river, with the city of ** Santa Fe," all, on 


(ld 


taxes, or to execute Texan laws. When she sent her troops there for the purposes of 


conquest, every man was killed or captured, or driven back across the desert. Yet, the Ex- 


 ecutive evidently intended that the people should understand from this sophistry, that 


the Rio Grande was really the western boundary of Texas, and that she had as- 
serted and actually maintained her jurisdiction over the people living in the valley of 
that stream. He dared not make such an assertion in plain and direct language. No . 
friend of his on this floor has ever dared, or ever will dare, to make such an assertion. 
It would ruin the character of any man for veracity who should hazard such a declara- 
tion. Yet we see ‘such undignified sophistication sent forth to the people by the Exe- 


cutive of the nation to induce them to believe what hé dare not declare. But we have 


still more argument of the same character. He says: 


* During a period of more than nine years, which intervened between the adoption of her constitu- 
tion and her annexation as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts of 


sovereignty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces.” 


Yes, she served process and collected taxes on the west bank of the Nueces. Per- 
haps she punished crimes committed there by people who acknowledged her jurisdic- 
tion. But no such act was done within a hundred miles of the Mexicans in the valley 
of the Rio Grande. | 

Among them, property was protected, crimes punished, and the people governed by 
Mexican laws ; and such had been the case, not merely for nine years, but from the first 
existence of the Mexican Government without interruption. But the President con- 
tinues : | 


* She organized and defined the limits of counties extending to the Rio Grande. She established 


‘courts of justice, and extended her judicial system over the territory.” 


It is true, that on paper she defined the Rio Grande as the limits of her counties. 
But did she ever maintain her jurisdiction? Did she enforce her laws in the valley of 
that river? Did she indict, arraign, or punish those who shot down her troops when 
sent there? Did any Mexican ever take the oath of allegiance to Texas? Did any 
Texan officer ever venture to arrest a man in that valley, or even to go there? Her 


judicial system was extended over that territory on paper, but not by Texan arms- | 
' He adds: | | 


“ She established a custom house, and collected duties, and also post offices and post roads in it.” | 


I remarked some time since that Texas had established a custom house at ** Corpus 
Christi," on the west bank of the Nueces. That is conclusive evidence that she held 
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actual possession of that part of the country. And so is-the maintenance of a custom 


ens by the Mexicans at ** Point Isabel," and another at Taos, east of Santa Fe, 
conclusive evidence that Mexico held possession of those parts of the country. And if 
Mexico in a time of peace, had sent troops, and taken possession of the custom house at 
Corpus Christi, it would have been a hostile act. It would have been an act of war. 
So, on the other hand, for the President to send a military force to take possession of the 
custom house at ** Point Isabel" was a hostile act. It constituted actual war. 
The President goes on with the same specious misrepresentations of faets to say, that 
<< Texas made grants of land west of the Nueces.” That **a Senator and Re- 
presentative in the Texan Congress resided west of the Nueces," &c.. ‘To all which 


I will only answer, that so far as they represent the jurisdiction of Texas to have ex- 


tended over the people in the valley. of the Nueces, and east of the desert, they. may be 
true. But if understood as saying that Texas ever exercised actual jurisdiction over. 
any portion of the people west of the desert; in the valley of the Rio Grande, then are 


they unfounded and untrue. - Sir, I repeat, that Texas could have obtained tide to the - 


country in the valley of the Rio Grande only by treaty. or. by conquest. It being occu- 


pied by Mexican settlements, there never was and never will be any other mode in 


which Texas or the United States can obtain title to it. No man pretends that Texas 
ever held or claimed it by treaty. | | | | | 
It therefore follows, that she must have held it by -conquest, or she had no title to it 
whatever. The President dared not say, in definite language, that Texas had conquer- 
ed it. The historical information of the country would instantly have declared suck an 
assertion untrue. No friend of the President in this Hall will dare hazard his reputa- 
tion for truth by putting forth such a declaration. They will rely upon sophistry, upon 
Specious circumlocytion, and misrepresentation. They cannot be brought to any 


definite point. They will rely upon the popular credulity, and not upon the intel- 


ligence of the people. Time must demonstrate the success or failure of the experi- 
ment. It is an old saying, that “Truth is always consistent with itself." And we 
may, with equal propriety, say, that Falschord is always opposed to Truth. So with 
this message ; its important points are in direct conflict. We are all aware that ‹‹ Santa 
Fe," the capital of New Mexico, is some thirty miles east оѓ’ ће Rio Grande. Now, 


if the pretences of the President be true, that Texas is bounded on that river, ** from. 


dts mouth to its source,” the city of “ Santa Fe" is within the jurisdiction of Texas, 
governed and controlled by ''exan laws. But the President, in the latter part of the 


message, while speaking of the army, and desiring to blazon forth the glory of our con- 


quests, Says: 


‘The privations of long marches through the enemy’s country, and through a wilderness, have been 
borne without a murmur. ‘By rapid movements the province of New Mexico, with Santa Fe, its capi- 
tal, has been captured without bloodshed.” | | | Ж 

Thus, after a long and tedious argument to convince us that Texas is, in truth, bound- 
ed by the Rio Grande; that she had extended her jurisdiction to that river; that her 
laws were in force over the whole territory east of it, he comes out, and distinctly ad- 
mits that the department of ** New Mexico" extends far on this side of that river; that 
* Santa Fe," situated thirty miles east of it, is, in truth, the capital of one of the Мех- 
ican States; and, of course, that it is not, and never was, included within the bounds 
of Texas. Instead of submitting to Texan laws, he declares it to have been ** con- 
quered by our army," And he informs us, that the commander of our army there has 


established a civil government over the people of that State. Now, these two portions 


.of the message are in direct conflict with each other. They cannot both be true. Опе 
of them must, of necessity, be entirely unfounded. And I would solemnly ask, which 
are the people to receive as true, and which are they to discard as untrue? ^ For the 
purpose of justifying himself in sending our troops to the ** Rio Grande,’’. and com- 
mencing hostilities there, he declares ** Santa Ев” to be in Texas. But, in order to 


\ 
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show the conquests of our army, he declares it to be the capital of one of the depart- 
ments of Mexico. . Now, a contradiction. so palpable, and at the same time so import- 
ant, would have done no credit to the merest tyro of a county court. Still here it is, 
in the presidential message, sent forth to the people, and to the world. My colleague 
(Mr. Scuencx) the other day extorted from a distinguished friend of the President on 
this floor the admission, that he never believed that Texas included “Santa Fe." The 
admission concedes the fallacy of the whole argument of the President in regard to the 
boundary of Texas. (Mr, Przrssunv, of Texas, said he had made no such admission. | 
Mr. С. replied : I did not allude to the member from Texas. Ireferred to the gentleman 
On his right from Tennessee, (Mr. SraNToN.)' But I will now inquire of the member from 
‘Texas, whether ‘* Santa Fe" be in truth the capital of * New Mexico," as asserted in 
the latter part of the message? or is it within the boundaries of Texas, as asserted in 
the fore part of that document? Sir, on which horn of the dilemma will the gentle- 
man: piace the President? If the gentleman from Texas refuses to answer my interro- 
gatory, I call on any personal or political friend of the Executive to answer this plain 
and simple question. If any member will do me and the country the favor to answer 
it, I will gladly yield the floor for that purpose ; and I now pause for a reply. | 
. [Here Mr. G. having paused for some time, and no member rising, resumed : | 

. Mr. Chairman: ‘Fhe President has many able and warm friends on this floor; but 
mo one steps forth to extricate him from this attitude in which he has placed himself. 
Sir, “out of his own mouth is he condemned." Не has himself placed the evidence 
of his misrepresentation on the records of the nation. It will go into the archives of 
the Government, and will descend to posterity, a perpetual proof of the weakness and 


“wickedness of this Administration. It is a humiliating duty thus to expose the uncan- 


did arguments and assertions of the Executive ; but a due regard to the cause of truth, 


. devotion to the principles of immutable justice, demand a faithful examination’ of this 


very extraordinary document; and I only regret that the duty has not fallen upon one 
more able to do it justice. · HN 

Before I leave this part.of the subject I wish to say, that this admission of the Presi- 
dent, that ** New Mexico" extends this side of the Rio Grande according to its former 
limits, is a surrender of the whole argument that Texas is bounded by that river. The 
President defines the boundary to be “the Rio Grande from its mouth to its source.” 
But, by admitting that © New Mexico" still ineludes ** Santa Fe," he admits that the ` 
line of T'exas extends no farther west than she has carried her conquests and maintain- 
ed and enforced her laws. That is the correct rule of international law, and it applies 
to Tamaulipas as well as to New Mexico—to ** Brazos Santiago" as well as to ** Santa 
Fe.” The President admits, indeed, he says expressly, that our army has conquered 


Santa Fe." He says so, for the reason that Mexican laws ever had been and continued 


io be in force there, and Mexican officers commanded them up to the time that our troops 


arrived and took control of the country. Such was precisely the state of facts in rela- 


tion to ''Brasos Santiago," at ** Fort Brown," and through the whole valley of the 
** Rio Grande.” ‘The custom-house at ** Point Isabel’? was in the care and under the 
control of Mexican officers, and had been from the day of its establishment; and the 
people there were governed by Mexican laws, and yielded obedience to the Mexican 
Government, up to the time of General Taylor's arrival, precisely as they did at ** Santa 
Fe," up to the arrival of General Kearney. ‘ Point Isabel," and that portion of the 
State of Tamaulipas which lies between the Rio Grande and the Desert, was captured 
by General Taylor, precisely as New Mexico and “ Santa Fe" were captured by 
‘General Kearney. ‘The only distinction in the two cases is, that опе was invaded and 
captured in a time of peace, and the other in a time of war. u- 

.. Another feature of this message is the general representation that this war is defen- 
give on our part. But here again the President has recourse to vague sophistry. He 
does not inform us what portion of our territory was invaded, or threatened with inva- 


ا 
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sion. Who, sir, of all the people of these United States, ever dreamed themselves in 


. danger of Mexican violence? ‘Why, sir, in a time of profound peace, our army, by , 


order of the President, left Corpus Christi, and, crossing the desert, proceeded more 
than a hundred miles beyond the farthest limits of Texas and of ‘Texan laws, and en- 
tering upon territory, which had ever been in the possession of Mexico, they seized 


upon the custom-house at ** Point Isabel,” blockaded the Rio Graude, erected a fortifi- 


- eation, and mounted eannon, so as to command Matamoras, surprised their military. en- 


campment, drove away the men, and took possession of their horses; and, finally, our 
dragoons charged upon their infantry, before the Mexicans fired a gun. And now the 


. Executive represents this as-a defensive war. Our army has crossed the Rio Grande, 


taken Matamoras, Camargo; Monterey, Saltillo, ''obasco, Tampico, Santa Fe, and the . 
whole of California. We have penetrated to’ the very heart of Mexico. We have 


stormed their: strong fortresses, bombarded their cities, and involved defenceless women, 


helpless children, and decrepid age, in scenes of human butchery, and now profes& 
that we are acting in defence of our own people. What estimate must the author of 


this message have placed upon the intelligence of this body, and of the nation, when 


с 


he penned this message? " Such absurdities defy argument. | | 

But the President complains that Mexico long since seized the property of our citi- 
zens, for which they failed to make compensation, agreeably to treaty stipulations. 
Much of the message is occupied in calling the attention. of the country to these wrongs.. 


Itis undoubtedly true, that some of our citizens, residing in Mexico during their revolu- 


tions, were unlawfully deprived of their property. But it is equally true that those 


difficulties were subsequently adjusted by treaty, and Mexico agreed to pay us the 


amount of loss sustained. The three first instalments. were paid’ according to stipula- 
поп ; but, like our repudiating States, she was unable to meet all of her pecuniary en- 
gagements. Now, all we have to complain of is, her failure to pay over the money as she - 
had agreed. The wrongs and injuries committed upon our people had,been arranged. 


‚ They were merged in the treaty of amity and friendship, by which all past injuries were 


mutually forgiven. Had Mexico observed the treaty we could not have complained ;. 
having broken it, our complaint, and only legitimate complàint, is on account of such. 
breach. ‘That breach consists in not paying the money at the time stipulated. For 
that we have no more cause of war than England had against Pennsylvania, or Illinois, 
or Arkansas, or Mississippi, for not paying their debts. But I deny that the failure of 
a government to meet its pecuniary obligations is good cause for shooting her soldiers. 
and butchering her people. Surely, we should be the last nation in the world to put 
forth this doctrine of the President. But Mexico was exerting herself to meet her en- 
gagements up to the very time of our commencing hostilities. Not so with some of 
our repudiating States. They deny all moral obligations to pay. ‘There is, therefore, 
more cause for murdering the people of those States, than we have to destroy those of 
Mexico. | |2. ы О Е 

But, sir, what is the amount of money thus due to our people, for the recovery of 
which the President represents this war to have been commenced and carried on? I 
believe it is less than three millions of dollars. We have already expended more than 
thirty millions in this war; and, by this message, we are asked to appropriate twenty 
more.’ This vast expenditure is said to have been made with a view to extort three 
millions from Mexico. But this fifty millions is but a part of the pecuniary loss which 
ihe nation must suffer. "The time of every man engaged in this war is lost, yea, worse 
than lost. The amount of injury to our commerce, and to the business of the country, 
by diverting the circulating medium from its legitiniate channels, cannot be estimated. 
But the whole pecuniary damage constitutes but a small portion of our real loss. The 
effect which this war is destined to exert upon the morals of. our people is far more to 
be deplored than its'effect upon property. Again: How can we estimate the anguish 


and suffering of our siek and wounded and: dying soldiers? How shall we compute 


- 
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their agony and despair? Go, count the graves of those whose lives have been sacri= 
ficed to recover this three million dollars. ‘Then number the widows and the orphans, 
and ascertain their griefs, their poverty, their disappointed hopes and blighted expecta- 
tions. Add these to the whole loss and suffering which this war has brought upon our 
land. Then proceed to Mexico; form a catalogue of the crimes committed there by 
our troops, and ascertain the amount of pecuniary, physical, and. mental suffering, in- 
flicted upon her people. Find the sum total, and compare it with the thfee millions of 
dollars for which we are contending; strike the balance, and then judge of the policy 
and humanity of this war, and of those who sustain it. | i 
But, sir, the Executive never assigned.the non-payment of this money as a cause of | 
war until after hostilities were commenced. Our troops had invaded Mexico. The 
battles of ** Palo Айө” and ** Resaca de Ja Palma" had been fought before this reason 
for commencing the war appears to have been discovered. It did not, therefore, operate 
to bring on the war. It was an after-thought, subsequently brought forth to justify it. 
But here, again, the different parts of the message do not sustain each other. In the 
forepart of that document the author says, ** Mexico commenced hostilities," and, in 
the latter part, he goes into a long argument to show that we had good cause for com- 
mencing the war, and tacitly admits that we did, in fact, commence it. But I have 
only time to touch upon some of the interesting points of the message. І have no op- 
portunity, under this hour rule, to go into detail. | | 
I have stated the amount of moneys already expended, and now asked, for carrying 
‚оп this war. The President avows his intention to hold the territory which we have 
conquered until Mexico shall repay us this expenditure. We have waged an unneces- 
sary and unjust war upon a weak and defenceless republic. We have squandered un- 
told millions in its prosecution ; and now the President expresses. his intention to rob 
Mexico of her territory, unless she repays the money we have so profusely spent. 
~This we all know she can never do. The avowal, therefore, amounts to a declaration 
of the President's intention to render it a war of conquest. Indeed, we have abundant 


evidence of such intention. 


During the darker ages, and among savage nations, such a war might have been tole- 
rated ; but it will surely be condemned by all Christian nations of the 19th century. 
Such a war is opposed to the sentiment of the age in which we live. Sir, I would 'as 
soon lend my vote to commence a system of national robbery or piracy, as I would: to 
support a war commenced for the evident purpose of wresting from a neighboring gov- 
ernment a portion of her territory. But how much Mexican territory does the Presi- 
dent think it will require to indemnify us for our expenditure? How much land will 


he demand for the two thousand American citizens whose lives have been sacrificed in 


this war? 

Again, sir, is the President and his friends conscious that the public lands in the 
slave States have never paid the expenses of surveying and selling them? ‘They have 
cost us forty millions of dollars more than we have been able to sell them for. Every 
acre has been an expense to us. Nearly the entire profits arising from the sale of lands 

іп the free States has been expended to supply the expense of those in the slave States. 
Such will be the case with those acquired in Mexico. ‘The more territory we get there 
the greater will be the loss. A standing army must be maintained to hold the people 
in subjection to our laws. With the expenses of the lands and maintenance of an 
army, burthens will be incurred, that are to sit like an incubus upon the nation for 
coming generations, And the more territory we get the greater will be the expense. 
Under these cireumstances, I leave it for the supporters of this war to determine upon 
the amount of territory it will require to satisfy us for the money we have paid out for 
its support. · | и КОЕН | "A 

But, sir, this is an Executive war. It was conimenced by his orders, He directed 

our army to leave ** Corpus Christi,” to enter. the Mexican settlements, and to take a 


Sassinated, and in the morning his body was discovered. ‘The ‘ ‘Texan Rangers 
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pésion: upon the “ Rio Grande," without advising with Congress. It was under his 
orders that the battles of ** Palo Ако” and ** Resaca de la Palma” were fought. The 
lamented Ringgold, and those who fell with him in those sanguinary conflicts, together 
with those who bled at Fort Brown, were victims to his unhallowed ambition. For 
their loss he is responsible at the bar of public sentiment. Before the people of this 
nation I charge him with. their murder. ‘The imprecations of those who were there. 
rendered widows, and of those made orphans, and of those who were there rendered. 
childless, must in coming time rest on him. And in the day of final retribution the 
blood of our slaughtered countrymen will be required àt his hands. In that dread re- 
sponsibility I will take no share, Against this war, in all its forms, I ever have, and 

ever, shall put forth my humble, but my earnest efforts. | 
А few days since, a political friend of the President in debate on this floor bE hed 


that the religious sentiment of the nation had рееріпуокей against this war. Sir, every 


principle of our holy religion comes in conflict with this war. , What, sir, will you. 
talk to Christians about sending an army to “invade a neighboring nation? To shoot 


— A 


down our brethren of Mexico upon their own soil? To storm their fortifications, to 
cannonade their cities, to involve whole families, consisting of all ages and of both.sexes, 
м 
ін those revolting scenes of blood and slaughter, which were witnessed at Monterey and | 
at Tobasco? Can we expect Christians to remain silent while reading the dark list of 
damning crimes which have been committed upon a weak and distracted people, by 
those armed ruffians and murderers who have been commissioned by this Government 
to make war upon our fellow beings on the other side of the Rio Grande?. If we credit 
the intelligence we receive from the army, (and I am ihformed of no reason why we 
should doubt it,) defenceless females are violated, and unarmed peasants are shot down 
like brutes. - Whose blood does not соге in his veins, when reading such accounts as 
have lately been sent forth from our army? We have probably all noticed the account 
lately published where the females of a family were insulted and abused by those be- 
longing to the army. During the night one of the offenders, a Texan officer, was as- 
" were 


“said to have gone forth, and to have shot. and murdered from eighty to one hundred 


r unarmed and innocent peasants, in revenge for the death of their guilty comrade.— 
· These murderers, these worse than murderers, are paid by the freemen of this nation. 

. They are sent there by our President under pretence of maintaining our national honor, 
while they thus-disgrace- humanity. Ts it expected that the religious sensibilities of our 


' people will slumber in silence, while our nation thus “ reeks with crimes which smell 
to heaven?" Will the President and his supporters smother tbe religious feelings of the 


nation? Will they silence the voice of those whose vocation is to proclaim ** peace on 
earth and good will to men?” . It appears' to me that moral darkness has spread over 


‘our land, or these things would not have passed by so silently. I regret to say that 


the clergy have not spoken on this subject as becomes the ** ministers of the gospel 


©] peace." The history of the world shows that national crimes have ever been follow- 
р у 


ed by national judgments. ‘This Government has hurried to premature graves, without 
any D cause, at least four thousand human MS who had committed no crime; | 


arnt d sons. And can we tone to escape the PR so manifestly due for С 


our national crimes? Do we expect that the immutable law of justice will be suspended 
or repealed, in order that our nation may pass unpunished? Sir, | would earnestly in- 
voke every preacher of the gospel, every professor of our holy religion, every lover of 


_ his country, to put forth his utmost influence to stop this tide of crime, of physical and 


* moral death, now rolling over Mexico. 


But a most interesting question is soon to be presented to the members of this body: 
We shall i in a few gaye, be called on to provide. the means for carrying on this war. То 
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authorize the sending of more troops to that Mexican golgotha, and to appropriate the 
money of our people to continue the crimes and mürders now committed there. Sir, E 
speak for. myself, and for my constituents, when I say, that no earthly power will in- 
duce me to vote away the life of a-single soldier to carry on this attempt to subjugate 
Mexico, by butchering her people. No, sir; were I to do it, my people would, in my 
opinion, immediately call on me to resign my seat here, that it may be filled by one who 
‘would use his efforts to lustrate them from the guilt of this unholy war. I am aware 
| thar many of my-politieal-friends voted for the appropriations demanded at the last ses-- 
sion. . That vote was given under peculiar circumstances. We were not allowed time 
| to compare views, or to discuss the propriety of the measure. ' Our troops were said to 
| be surrounded by the Mexican forces, and liable to be cut off. I therefore can easily 
| gee why gentlemen should then differ in opinions on the subject. But we are now 
placed under different circumstances. Our army having conquered one city after 
another, and one State after another, is now in.the interior of Mexico, holding possession 
of her towns and States. We know that it is а war of conquest, commenced and carried 
` on for the purpose of dismembering Mexico. Swath all these facts before me, were 
1 to vote for the appropriation of men and money to continue this wicked and murder- 
ous war, and to carry out these designs, I feel before heaven that I should make myself 
a'party to it. I feel that I should become involved in the crimes and bloodshed of those 
"we send there. That act must be done by others, if done at all. I dare not participate 
init; Тат aware that some who view the war as I do urge, that as the nation is now 
engaged in it, we ought to help to carry it forward by voting supplies of men and money. 
I do not see the force of the argument. If it be in fact a wicked and unjust war, it fol- 
lows, that the longer it is carried on the greater will be the wickedness and the injustice 
_ of those who continue it. But it is said that to press the war with vigor will be the 
shortest mode of.abtaining a just and honorable-peaee.-- If-the.war be tinjust and dishon- 
.orable, I am.xbolly.nnable to discover how.a vigorous prosecution of it, and a conse- 
- quent increase of injustice and wrong сап, іп the nature of things, be right or proper. 
Orn the contrary, every pang we inflict, every life we sacrifice in this miserable war, must 
-increase our guilt, and consequently our disgrace. There isbutone way for the friends 
of our country and of humanity to do. That is, to use our efforts to stop the war, to 
"withdraw our army from Mexican territory, and to tender to her honorable terms of 
‚ peace. If then she rejects our offer, and assails us, there will be but one voice and one 
mind on the subject of defending our country. I am aware that it is said by some that war 
is popular. I know that to be. an error, so far as concerns northern Ohio, and such portions 
of other States as I have travelled in since this war has existed. Its advocates are few, 
and they are daily becoming less. The people can find no possible reason why their 
moral purity should be sacrificed by its crimes, or their pecuniary interests to its sup- 
port.. They can see no good cause why a debt should be contracted that shall rest 
upon their children, and perhaps upon their children’s children. ‘That this feel- 
“ing has taken deep hold of the public mind, is shown by the result of the late elections. , 
That feeling is destined to extend and spread, until those who brought this war upon us 
. shall be driven from the high places of the nation. ` But it is said that we must press the 
"war or surrender up the conquests we have made. I reply, those conquests аге robbe- 
‘les; und thé sooner they are given up the better for ourcountry. When, in 1776, such 


an argumenti- was advanced in the House of Commons, in regard to the war then waged 
against our Colonies by Great Britain, Mr. Fox said: is | | 
. “The noble lord who moved the amendment said that we were in the dilemma of conquering or aban- | 
doning America. If we аге reduced to that, Lam for abandoning America.” . Е 
I, sir, am for abandoning Mexico at once. Let our troops be withdrawn immediately, 
‘and let peacé be made. But the President informs the nation, that the war will be pressed 
"until Mexico shall yield to our demands! Mr. Burke, in answer to a similar remark 
respecting the war against us in 1776, in the House of Commons, said: 


Led 


- “You simply tell the colonists to lay down their arms, and then you will do just as you please. Could 
ne most cruel conqueror say less? Had you conquered the devil himself in hell, could you be less 
liberal? No.” і | | 


_ I would change the language and inquire, could the devil himself offer more revolting 
terms? Believe you that Mexico will treat with us at the pointof the bayonet? Are 
eight. millions of freemen thus easily lashed into submission? * Sir, were Га Mexican, 
as I am an American, I would never yield while a foreign soldier remained upon the 
soil of my country. ` But I am admonished that my brief hour is nearly exhausted. I 
wish.to say to our Whig friends, that the course of conduct which I have prescribed for 
myself in regard to this war has the high sanction of the Whigs in the British Parlia- 
ment, when that nation waged an unjust war against ourselves. They, sir, exhibited 
no timid policy, no faultering in the course which they thought duty required them to 
pursue. I will give some extracts from the debates in both Houses of Parliament during 
that war, and should I ever write out my remarks, I may furnish more than I now have 
time to read.*. | | ! | a 

Qn the 14th May, 1777, Mr--Burke?"ln the House of Commons, declated, that— 


 . “ He was, and ever would be, ready to support a just war, whether against subjects or alien enemies; 
\ but where justice, or a color of justice, was wanting, he should ever be the first to oppose it.” 


Mr. Wilkes said: - “з i D 

“I call the war with our brethren in America an unjust, felonious war. * * œ assert 
that it is a murderous war, because it is an effort to deprive men of their lives for standing up in the just 
cause of the defence of their property and their clear rights. It becomes no less a murderous war with 
respect to many of our fellow-subjects of this island; for every man, either of the army or navy, who 
Таз been sent by Government to America, and fallen a victim in this unnatural and unjust contest, has, 
in my opinion, been murdered by the administration, and his blood lies at their door. Such a war, 1 


r 


fear, sir, will draw down the vengeance of Heaven upon this devoted Kingdom.” ; 


In the House of Lords, November 18, 1777, the Duke of Riehmond said : 


_ * Can we too soon put a stop to such a scene of carnage ? 1 know that what I am going to say is not 
‘fashionable language; but a time will come when every one of us must account to God for his actions, 
and how can we justify causing so many innocent lives to be lost?” . | 

In the Commons, December 5, 1778, Mr. Hartley, the constant friend of America, 
brought forward a motion— | 


-% In the debate in the House of Lords, on the address of thanks in October, 1797, after the battle of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, the Duke of Grafton said: . | | | ND i 
.. “I pledge myself to your lordships and my country, that if necessity should require it, and my health 
not otherwise permit it, I ntean to come down to this House in a litter, in order to express my full and 
hearty disapprobation of the measures now pursuing; and, as I understand from the noble lords in office, 
meant to be pursued. I do protest, that if my brother or dearest friend were to be affected by the vote I 


mean to give this evening, I cannot possibly resist the faithful discharge of my conscienee and my duty. 


Were I to lose my fortune, and every other thing І esteem—were I to be reduced to beggary itself, the | 


strong conviction and compulsion at once operating on my mind and conscience, would not permit me to 
take any other part on the present occasion than that I now mean to adopt." | 
“Tn the Lords, May 98, 1777, Lord Chatham brought forward a motion to put a stop to American 
hostilities, and said: : | 
“< We have tried for unconditional submission; try what сап be gained by unconditional redress. We 
are the aggressors. ° We have invaded them. We have invaded them as much as the Spanish Armada 
--inyaded England. * * * * In the sportsman’s phrase, when you have found yourself at fault, you 
must try back.’ ‘I shall no doubt hear it objected, Why should we submit or concede? Has America 
. done any thing on her part to induce us to agree to so large a ground of concession? I will tell you, m 
Jords, why I think you should. You have been the aggressors from the beginning. If then we are the 
aggressors, it is your lordships’ business to make the 5rst.overture. I say again, this country has been 
.the aggressor. You have made descents upon their coasts; you have burnt their towns, plundered their 
country, made war upon the inhabitants, confiscated their property, proscribed and imprisoned their 
persons. I do, therefore, affirm that, instead of exacting unconditional submission from the colonies, we 
‘Should grant them unconditional redress. We have injured them; we have endeavored to enslave and 
‘oppress them. Upon this clear ground, instead of chastisement, theg are entitled to redress.’ ‘If I were 
an American, as І am an Englishman, -while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms—never—never—never.’” | | 


| 15. 


That it is unbecoming the wisdom and prudence of Parliament to proceed any further in the support 
of this fruitless, expensive, and destructive war ; more елу without any specific terms of accom- 
modation declared.” | °з | d | | 

. Sir, these were the sentiments of the illustrious patriots of that age. They were ; 
under a Monarchy—we happily liv®in a Republic. But they certainly spoke more 
fearlessly than we do. They looked to the great principles of truth and justice, and. 
acted under their dictates. ‘They félt no apprehensions of popular disapprobation for 7 
acting in favor of humanity. Upon this question of making appropriations to carry оп; 
н against the colonies, Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, April 24th, 1776, 
said : ТЕМ | | ^u toss | 


\ 


/ 
“То the resolutions he should give a flat negative, and that not because of any particular objection te 
the taxes proposed, (although it.might be a sufficient ground for urging many,) but because he could not 
‘conscientiously agree to grant any money for so destructive, so ignoble a purpose, as the carrying опа 
war commenced unjustly, and supported with no ather view than to the extirpation of freedom, and the 
violation of every social comfort. "This he conceived to be the strict line of conduct to be observed by 
a member of Parliament.” . 

** Со]. Barre followed, and adopted the phrase of Mr. Fox, giving his flat negative to the resolutions, 
as they were calculated to tax the subject for an unjust purpose." 


These were the sentiments of the most distinguished members. of the British Parlia- 
ment—of men whom. we delight to honor. "They, sir, were ** Was," * and, by ri- 
gidly adhering to the dictates of justice, by their uniform opposition to the war, which 
they believed wrong, and unjust, they secyred the popular approbation, compelled the 
Tories, the advocates of that unjust war, to make peace with the colonies, and finally 
drove them from power, and themselves assumed the control of the Government. The 
people ever have been, and ever will be, in favor of justice; and, although an humble 
member of this body, I will respectfully suggest, that were the Whigs of '46 to follow 
the example of those in the British Parliament of 776, a like result would follow. Tn- 
deed, I could as soon doubt of my own existence, as І could doubt my duty. in regard to 
this war. Those who oppose it, will stand. justified and approved by the sentiment of 

' this and of coming ages. d is impossible that a Christian people—a people who wor- 
. Ship à God of justice—can uphold a rapacious war of conquest like this, and spend 
their money in spreading distress, devastation, and death among a neighboring people.’ 


Жіп the Lords, February 16, 1778, the Marquis of Rockingham said : 
** He was determined to serve his country by making peace at any rate.” 


“In the Lords, March 23, 1778, the Duke of Richmond brought forward a motion for the withdrawing 
the forces from America. | x | 


‘In the Commons, November 27, 1780, on a motion to thank General Clinton and others for their mili- 
_ ‘tary services in America, Mr. Wilkes said : | 


“TI think it my duty to oppose this motion, because iù my idea every part of it conveys an approba- 

| tion of the American war—a war unfounded in principle, and fatal in its consequences to this country. 

ж * * Sir, I will not thank for victories which only tend to protract a destructive war. * % * As 

. -I reprobate the want of principle in the origin of the American war, I the more lament all the spirited 

exertions of valor and the wisdom of conduct which in a good cause I warmly applaud. "Thinking as I 

do, I see more matter of grief than of triumph, of bewailing than thanksgiving, in this civil contest, and 

the deluge of blood which has overflowed America. * * * I deeply lament that the lustre of such 

splendid victories is obscured and darkened. by the want of a geod cause, without which no war, in the 
eye of truth and reason, before God or man, can be justified.” - | 


Mr. Fox said: 


“Не allowed the merits of the officers now in question, but he made a distinction between thanks and 
praise. He might admire their valor, but he could not separate the intention from the action; they were 
united in his mind.” = : - | 


In the House of Lords, October 31st, the Duke of Grafton said : 


` “He pledged himself to the House and to the public that, while he had a leg to stand on, he would 
come down day after day to express the most marked abhorrence of the measures hitherto pursued, and 
meant to be adh | | 


ered to in respect to America." | Ж 


- =e — 


| | 16 
І had intended to have noticed that part of the message which speaks of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, but my time is too far spent to enter upon it. The objects of annexa- 
tion, and the objects. of this war, were frankly and truly stated by a distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, now before me, (MugHorwzs.) . While the resolutions of 
annexation were before this House, John P. Hale (а name I love to repeat) offered. an 
amendment providing that the western half of Texas should forever be free territory. 
The gentleman to whom I allude made a speech, setting forth, in substance, the neces- 
sity of extending our territory in order to make room for the extension,of slavery. 


` He stated that there were then three millions of slaves within our Southern States ; 


that they were increasing at the rate of four per cent. per annum, and that they would 
soon amount to twenty millions. He insisted that we must have all of Texas as slave 
territory ; and that the Southern man who should vote to make one-half of it free, 
would be either a knave ora fool. Sir, they must not only have all of Texas, but 
they intend to have all of Mexico as slave territory. E $4 

' Mr. Horwzs said he had never used such language. 


. Mr. GippiNes resumed. Should I write out my remarks, I will quote the gentleman · 
as he was reported. Не undoubtedly spoke the true objects of the annexation of . 
Texas. That, beyond all doubt, was for the extension of slavery. This war has re- | 


sulted from the annexation ; so that the millions of money we have squandered, and 
the thousands of lives which we have sacrificed in this war, are the consequence of our 
endeavors to extend slavery. А 20% 

Mr. G. was cut off from further remarks by the expiration of the hour. 


In the appendix to the Congressional Globe Mr. Homes, of South Carolina, is re- 
ported to have said : | | | | 


“ They had a black population which increased at the rate of four per cent. per annum. They pos- | 


sessed a territory which was limited in its extent, and which gentlemen were disposed to keep within 
the limits that now confined it. If the population of the United States had risen within the lifetime of 
the gentleman near him (Mr. Арлмв) from three millions to twenty millions, how long would it take 
the black population of the South, which was now three millions, to experience a similar increase? 
And what, he asked, would be the cóndition of the whites, if, with a black population thus increasing, 
they must bepent up within their present limits, and enjoy no opportunity of emigration? Had gentlemen 


duly considered this? Would Southern gentlemen consent to divide Texas into two States, one slave- | 
holding and one not—slavery to be admitted into the portion adjacent to the South, while free labor | 
was confined to the portion which bordered on Mexico? Would any Southerner agree to this? Would | 


he cut off his own egress, and fetter the energies of the slaveholding community? If any Southern 


. aman assented to such a proposition he must either be a fool or a knave—a fool not to perceive the bear- ' 


ing, and a‘knave, if, perceiving, he did not resist it. Let such a terminus be established on our south- 


western border, and what must be their condition? Upon а soil that must eventually become exhausted . 


with accumulating blaek population ; idle, because there were more hands than work ; vicious, because 
idle and instructed by communication with the, North, stimulated by doctrines leading to revolt and 


murder; who, in the scope of his mental vision, and in the widest stretch of his imagination, could. 


figure to himself a more awful calamity than would fall upon the South.” | 
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MR. M. P. GENTRY, OF TENN, 


PON THE RESOLUTION TO REFER SO MUCH OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE . 
АБ RELATES ТО — | 


THE MEXICAN WAR, 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives of the U. States, Dec. 16, 1846. 


І The House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the proposition to refer the Pre- 


Sident's Message to the different committees— 


E GENTRY, of Tennessee, rose and said: 
CHAIRMAN: When I read the message of the President of "ihe United 


к, Sates; communicated to Congress at the beginning of the present session, and 


saw that he had descended from the dignity of his high station, and violated its 
proprieties so far as to assume, that to question the constitutionality , wisdom, justice, 
or prudence, of his conduct i in originating and prosecuting the war with Mexico ; 
was to ‘“‘adhere to the cause of the enemy, and thus give him aid and comfort," 
I determined, at some suitable period, when a tangible question was before the 
House, to give my views somewhat at large upon that subject. Lest I should be 
suspected of being alarmed into silence, І speak now to show I am not afraid to 
speak. ` These are terms which the Constitution employs to define treason, and, 
in my opinion, the President, in fulminating that denunciation, imputes that 
crime to a majority of the people of the United States. I am one of those who 
believe that the war was brought about by the President—by a violation of the 


` Constitution—for the purpose of conquest, and that it has been pr osecuted by him | 


with a. view to that end. Entertaining these opinions, I feel it to be my duty, 
under existing circumstances, to give utterance to the convictions of my mind. 
The imputation which the Pr esident. has thought proper to make, in his official com- | 
munication to Congress, was echoed and re-echoed , upon this floor , by hisliegemen 
yesterday, i in a way which raises a strong presumption that there is a concerted pur- 
pose to frighten us, with a storm of denunciation, from the independent discharge 

of our duties as repr 'esentatives of the people. We are called upon to assert our rights, - 


" basely succumb to Executive intimidation. Our moral, souge 88 well as our 
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patriotism, 1 aré thus put upon "ial y choose, "estere: to speak: лош, although 
 unprepared for the debate, merely to exhibit my defiance of these denunciations Ў 

and express the contempt in which I hold them. I choose to present myself as a 
mark for them—to offer myself as a victim, if indeed it be in the power of the 
President, and the remorseless majority which sustains him, to victimize those 
who claim to maintain freedom оѓ thought and freedom of speech, rights ‘dear 
` to freemen, and formidable only to tyrants and usurpers.’’. I speak to anifounce - 
my opinions upon the subject of. the Mexican war, and assume all tlte responsi- 

bility which ought to attach to the maintenance of such opinions. When the na- 
tion is engaged in a constitutional war, waged for constitutional purposes, I would 

, deem it proper to waive all discussion as to the propriety of beginning the war, 
and, by united and harmonious efforts, bring the war to.an honorable conclusion; 

-and ‘then hold the public functionaries to a proper account. But this Mexican 
war is of a character, as І will endeavor to show, which ought. to make it an ex- 
7 ception to this general rule. ‘‘Our country, right or wrong,” is a noble and. pa- 
triotic sentiment, when rightly understood and properly applied. It is most gross- 
ly misapplied, when it is used as a sanction for the principle that a patriotic devo- . 
tion to the country implies, necessarily , a servile devotion to the President. On 
the contrary, a state of things may arise—in my opinion, has arisen—when , to 
be true to the country, patriotism demands opposition to the President. Yes, sir, 
I contend that we may be loyally and faithfully devoted to our country, and yet 
opposed. to its President. But gentlemen have proceeded in this debate upon the 
assumption that the President of the United States is the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, which is an assumption, utterly at. war with the Constitution, and of 
most dangerous tendency. · They have read copious extracts from the Law of Na- 
_tions, defining the rights of belligerent governments,.to prove that the President 
has not been guilty of lawless usur pation in overrunning, with the armies of the 
United States, vast territories—organizing therein civil governments—absolving the 
citizens thereof from their previous allegiance—declaring them, by proclamation, 
citizens of the U. States; and, by the same summary process, annexing the territo- 
ries thus conquered to the United States. The Law of Nations is buta set of rules or 

_ Maxims, to. which nations, by their acquiescence, have given binding force. 
Лапу , indeed most of these rules or maxims 3, had an existence before the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States existed; and, in so far as they define the rights and 
powers of the chief rulers of nations, they apply, for the most part, to monarchies 
or despotisms, whose sovereignty rests in a single individual. The Government 
of the United "States is a Republican Government, the powers of which are defined 
by a written Constitution. That Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, confer upon the President all the power which he possesses. He does 
not embody the sovereignty of the United States. He is not, as gentlemen would 
seem, from their conclusions in this debate, to assume, the Government of the 

United States. "Therefore, the. public law which defines the powers and rights of 
 monarchical rulers, when engaged i in war, do not apply to the President of this con- ` 
-stitutional Republic. Justly to claim and exercise such powers and rights, he must 
` act with the sanction, and under the authority, of the Congress of the United States, 
. the legislative branch of the Government. He has audaciously assumed thus to 
act, without the sanction or authority of. Congress. He has, by his own acts, ая. 


d will presently show, involved the nation in war; whereas, for wise reasons; the 


power of declaring war is vested, by the Constitution, in Congress; and he has 
prosecuted that. war for purposes ‘not sanctioned or authorized by Congress. Не 
718, therefore, іп the fullest sense of the term, а lawless usurper. Yet, in view of 
` these palpable traths › теп, forgetting that there are higher and more sacred obliga- 


\ 
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tions than mere party allegiance сап impose, stand up here, in this Hall , consecrated 


to liberty , and justify and defend these flagrant usurpations, arguing that the Presi- 
dent is the. Government, claiming for him the power of au absolute monarch, and 
joining with him in denouncing those who protest against his usurpations as advo- 
cating and adhering to the cause of the enemy, and thus giving him aid and eom- 
fort. Although, when, by the act of the President, a collision had been brought 


about between the army of the United States and that of Mexico, we voted, on 
this side of the House, with remarkable unanimity, for a bill authorizing the. Pre- 


sident to receive 50,000 volunteers, ind appropriating ten millions of dollars; al- 
though, when he called for volunteers, the Whigs rallied by thousands around the 
standard of their country, conscious that none of the honors of the war would be 
conferred upon them; although a large majority of the officers of the regular 
: army and navy—your commanders, by sea and land, are Whigs; although they 


. have, in obedience to the commands. of the President, braved danger and death. 


in every possible form; and done all that brave men could do to uphold the honor 
of the nation; although thousands of them have died in battle, or by the, diseases 
-f that climate into which they were prematurely marched by his orders; yet, be- | 


‚ cause we will not fall down and worship him; because we will-not crouch, with 


spaniel-like humility, at his feet, and whine an approval of all his acts, we are met, 
at the beginning of the session of Congress, with the grateful compliment from the 
President that we are traitots to our country; and his liegemen on this floor catch 
up the foul and false imputation, and echo and re-echo it through:these halls.. | 

Н would seem that those who would win the commendation of the President and 
his supporters, must rely upon deeds of mean servility, rather than deeds of patriot- 
ism. They must serve the President, instead of the country. They- must conform to 
that maxim of monarchical loyalty which affirms that ** the King can do no wrong." 


` Af they dare to express a doubt of executive infallibility, they must expect to éncoun- 


‘er the thunders of executive vengeance. ‘This is the state of things to which we - 
аге required to conform ourselves. Let those whose servility of soul qualifies them 
for a task so mean, go and truckle to the President. On this side of the House 
we think we have higher duties to perform, and a nobler destiny to fulfil. One of 
those duties is to enquire: how it happens that the United States аге at war with 
Mexico? By whose act that war has been brought about? For what purpose is it 


waged? Is it to conquer à peace?.. What are to be the conditions of that peace? 


How much of Mexican territory. does the President intend to annex permanently 


. Xo the United States? Will Congress sanction such annexations? What are to be 


ihe consequences of the war? • How will it affect the union of these States and the 
destiny of this Republic? How many millions of public debt will it impose? These 
are high and grave questions, which the free representatives of a free people must 
enquire into. То speak out fearlessly upon these questions is the imperative duty 
of the representatives of freemen; and to act firmly. wisely, and patriotically, so as - 


40 put a limit to executive discretion and usurpation, is a duty which they are bound. 


to discharge. And he who will shrink from its performance, is better qualified to`- 


be the slave of an Asiatic despot, than to be a Representative іп the Congress of 


ihisfreé Republic. —— | > ТИР E ы? М 
I hold it to be the duty of Congress, so long as the army of the Republic is in 


' . the field by the sanction of: the Government, to do all that is necessary to sustain 
. it, that its victories may maintain the glory of the national arms. But it isa yet higher 
and more. sacred duty to guard and preserve with sleepless vigilance the Constitu- - 
„Чоп of the Republic. 1 repeat, that we may be loyal to our country and yet op- 
- pose its President, whose ambitious schemes, whose lawless usurpations, may make 


him a more dangerous enemy to public liberty, than an hundred well appointed 
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invadifíg armies; for. these would be met on every plain, at every mountain pass, 
and driven back from our borders. But who will restore to us our Constitution 


апа liberty, when they shall be wrested from us? ` History tells of nations that have 


been free, and that have lost their freedom; but it tells us also of exertions and 
rivations—of noble deeds of daring, in resisting: the. encroachments of tyranny; it 


"tells us that they were enslaved only when might. prevailed over right-—-numbers 
‘over valor and patriotism. Shall we, ће descendants of the Whig patriots of the 


American Revolution, tamely and silently yield up the Constitution of our country, 


| the guaranty of our liberty, to be violated and trampled upon by a petty usurper, 
"whose nomination for the Presidency was a political accident, which was met with 
sneers of contempt by the most distinguished men of his own party; and who, being 


President, possesses not the high qualities, either of head or heart, to command the 
real respect of the meanest minion that shouts in his train? - No, sir; no. We 


‘would dishonor the glorious name which constitutes our designation as а political: 
party if we were thus to act. Our veneration for our fathers, our duty to ourselves 


and posterity, our devotion to liberty , every glorious recollection of the past, every 


high hope of the future, forbid a course of conduct so unpatriotic, so inglorious. 


In defiance of. calumnies and denunciations, from whatsoever quarter they may 


come, we will struggle to maintain the rights of the legislative branch‘ of the Gov- 


ernment, and resist the encroachments and usurpations of the Executive. We 
will to the utmost of our power uphold the Constitution of our country, which we 
contend has been violated by the President, in making war of his own will, by his: 


` own acts, without the authority or advisement of Congress, upon which alone the 


Constitution confers the power of declaring war. 'The message of the President, ` 


which dwells so much. at length on this subject, whilst it may deceive superficial 
observers, cannot but be regarded by all sensible and unprejudiced minds asa ‘“plea 
of guilty ? to this charge: He presents in formidable array a long list of i injuries 
and insults, running back to the beginning of the existence of Mexico as an inde- 
pendent nation, as if these constituted the cause of the present war. These out- 


: rages were perpetr ated, when there were:men at the head of this Government quite 


as sensitive of the national honor, and quite as competent to maintain its dignity 
and rights, as himself. Why did they, not recommend а. declaration of war? They 
were lovers of peace; they chose to negotiate with Mexico for a peaceful adjust- 


ament of these difficulties. ‘Their efforts were successful. ‘In 1839, Mexico entered 


into a treaty with the United States, by which she agreed to make reparation for 
all the wrongs and injuries of which we had complained. "This treaty was after- 
wards, in 1843, modified in some respects; and it is a fact, known to the whole 


world, that the Mexican Government was making extraordinary efforts—resorting 


even to the extreme measure of forced loans—to comply with the stipulations of 
that treaty ; and that Government did not cease thus to exert itself to maintain its faith 
inviolate, until the friendly relations between the two Governments were disturbed 
by circumstances connected with the annexation of Texas. Since then, Mexico 


has ceased to make payments, according to the stipulations of the treaty. Why 


does the President go behind this tr eaty to find causes for the existing war? It is to 


mystify the public mind, and divert it from a discovery of the true causes of the 
. war, and of himself as ihe author of it. The President knows that his conduct 


cannot be justified, unless he can make it appear that the Rio Bravo del Norte (or 


Rio Grande) was the established boundary between Mexico and Texas, previous 


to the annexation of ihe latier to the United States. The arguments and facts 


Which he employs for this purpose are disgracefully absurd and insignificant, and 
can produce no effect upon men of sense, but to. ирге а feeling of contempt ЮУ. 
him who could embody such stuff ina grave State paper. 02-0 2 


? ( 
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"This part of his message is but an effort, by an artft perversion of (гора dis- 
ingenuous. statement of facts—to' make the people < believe a lie." He tells 
us that Santa Ana, in 1836, signed a treaty, which recognised and establish- 
ed the Rio Grande as the boundary between MeSico. and Texas. When Santa 
Ana signed that treaty he was in duresse—a prisoner of war—and believed him- < 
self in danger of losing his life. There is no principle of public law better settled, 
than that a treaty signed under such circumstances, even by an absolute monarch, 
would be invalid and of no effect. But if this were not true, it is obvious, from 
the terms of: that treaty, that its ratification by the Mexican Government was ad- 
mitted, by the parties to it, to be necessary to make it binding. The Mexican. 
Government promptly rejected it. It is, therefore, invalid —dead——it is no treaty. 
Ys it not a shame, that the President of the United States will insult the intelligence 
of Congress, and the American people, by referring to such a fact as proof that the 
Rio Grande was the established boundary between Mexico and 'Texas? He tells 
us further, that “Texas, as ceded to the United States by France in 1803, has 
been always claimed as extending to the Rio Grande ; that the Texas, which was 
«ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, embraced all the country now claimed 
by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” Why are these 


facts paraded before Congress and the nation? The ‘Texas, whose boundaries are 


now the subject of discussion, is not the Texas which was claimed by France be- | 
fore the Louisiana treaty; nor the Texas which was claimed by the United States 
after that treaty; nor the Texas which was ceded by the United States to Spain 
by the Florida treaty; nor the Texas which existed as a province of Spain after 


_ that treaty; nor yet the Texas which constituted a part of the republic of Mexico, 


after that republic had declared and established its independence of Spain; but it 


-is the Texas which arose in rebellion against Mexico in 1835, and which, declar- 


ing itself independent of that Government, appealed to the sword to make good 


that declaration. Her boundaries are determined by the limits of the territory 


which she conquered of Mexico, and over which she extended the jurisdiction of 
her Government and laws; and when the President writes in his message so much 
at length about the boundary of any. pre-existing Texas, he attempts to mislead 


` the public mind by evading the true issue, the determination of which decides the | 


question, whether the President, by ordering the army of the United States to ad- 
vance from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras, and construct. 
there fortifications, and mount cannon pointing into the town, did an act which 
involved this republic unconstitutionally in a war with Mexico? If Texas, pre- 


-ious to her annexation to the United States, had established the jurisdiction of 


her government and laws to the Rio Grande, the President stands acquitted of .vio- 
lating the Constitution, though the prudence and wisdem of ordering the army to 
take position opposite Matamoras, under the circumstances which then existed, 
might still be questioned. · But if, on the other hand, Texas had not, previous to 
her annexation, established the jurisdiction of her government and laws to the Rio 
Grande, the sophistry and disingenuousness of the President, and all his support- 
ers, cannot redeem him from the imputation of involving the nation in war, by.an 
act of usurpation—by a violation of the Constitution. This is,the. true issue; and 
it ів an issue to which Mexico is not. a party, as gentlemen falsely assume. It isa | 
domestic issue between the President of the United States and the American peo- 
ple, and their representatives; whose highest duty it is to hold their President, at all 
times, to.a strict accountability, and take care of the public diberty by preserving 
the Constitution inviolate. Was the Rio Grande the established boundary between 
Texas and Mexico, when the former annexed itself to the United States? The 
President seems to be aware of the necessity of making it so appear. Не knows— 
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he must know—that if he annot mike that ¢ appear to be true, lie will stand соп-. 


demned by the judgment of the nation for a violation of the Constitution; for all: 
the evil, for all the blood and treasure, in short, for all the consequences of this- 


war. He s says, in his message ‘the Congress of Texas, ой the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, passed an act to define the boundaries of the republic of Texas, in which 


they declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source , to. be their boundáry ;. | 
and by the said act they extended their civil and political jurisdiction over the ter- . 


ritory and inhabitants west of the. Nueces;” and, after referring to various other 
acts of the Texan Congress, by which ( (upon: paper) it extended jurisdiction to. 


the Rio Grande, he proceeds to вау,“ this was the Texas, which, by the. act of; 
our Congress of the twenty-ninth of December, 1845, was admitted as one of the- 


States ufi our Union.’’ Here the President intends, doubtless, to be understood as. 
asserting that the Rio Grande was the established boundary of Texas when -she 
was admitted as a State of this Union.. I deny that assertion, and will proceed to 
disprove it by irrefragable facts; Certainly, such was not Re fact when Congress 
passed the resolution “which authorized Texas to annex herself to the Union. Mark, 

if you please, sir, the language of the resolution, and you will perceive clearly that 


ihe question of boundary was carefully reserved. to be settled between the Govern- 


ment of the United States and Mexico. I read from the resolution of Congress. 


` Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled»: 
That Congrese doth consent that the territory properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, the 
republic of Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a ‘republican 
form of government, to be adopted by. the people of said republic, by deputies in convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing government, in order that the same may, e admitted as one of the States: 


of this Union. 


2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent of Congress is given upon the following eondi- | 
tions, and with the following guarantees, to wit: First, said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment bys 


this Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with other Governments.. 
Now, sir, I ask, if any man will pretend to say that this resolution would have 


been thus worded, if Congress had understood the Rio Grande to be the establish- | 
ed boundary between Texas and Mexico? Could a resolution have passed which 


assumed that to be, the boundary ? Does not the phraseology of. the resolution 
clearly imply that it was the opinion of Congress, that there was a strip of disputed 


territory—an undefined boundary, between Mexico and Texas; and that to avoid war 


with Mexico, as a consequence of the annexation of Texas, it was wise and prudent. 


to reserve to. the Government of the United States the right to settle that question оЁ 


boundary , peacefully, by negotiation? Certainly these conclusions are clearly de- 
ducible from the resolution, ‘and from concurrent facts of that period, which now 
constitute a part of the history of the times.. Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll, chair-- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, reported from that committee the reso- 


lution of annexation; and during the debate Which бсш upon that subject. in 


this House he said— 


- , The. stupendous-deserts between the Nueces and the Bravo [tHe Rio'Grande or Del N orte] rivers, 
are the natural boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mauritanian races. There ends the valley 
of the west. There Mexico begins. Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moorish people and their: 


‘Indian associates, to whom Mexico properly belongs ; who should not cross that vast desert 1f they could,, - 


as on our side we too ought to stop there; because mterminable conflicts must ensue from either our go- 
ing south or their coming north of that gigantic boundary. While peace is cherished, that bounda 
will be sácred. Not till the spirit of conquest rages, will the people on either side molest or mix: wit 

' gach other; and, whenever they do, one or the other race must be conquer ed, if not extinguished.” 


` Mark the language, Mr. Chairman, and ponder upon it. Is it (in the. language 
of the honorable genfleman) because “the spirit of conquest rages,” that.we have 
crossed that line? 1 propose to examine that question presently. 


Senator ASHLEY, of Ar kansas, ‚ When the subject was before the реше A spank- 


ing upon resolutions of annexation which he had submitted , said: 


T 


_. “The third speaks for itself, and enables the United States to settle the boundary between Mexico and 
the United States properly. And I will here add, that the present boundaries of Texas, I learn from 
Judge Ellis, the president of the convention that formed the constitution of Texas, and also a member of 
the first Legislature under that constitution, were fixed as they now are, [that is, extending to the Rio 
Grande,] solely and professedly with a view of having а large margin in the negotiation with Mexico, and 
not with the exptctation of retaining them as they now exist in their statute book.” ‘ho ee we 


During the administration of Mr. Tyler, J. C. Calhoun being Secretary of 
State, a treaty was entered into between the United States and Texas, by which 
Texas was annexed to the United States. The Senate rejected the treaty, but not 
until after a debate, in which all the distinguished men of that body participated. 
Between the time when that treaty was rejected by the Senate, and the adoption, - 
by Congress, of the resolution of annexation, nothing had occurred to change the 
relative position of Mexico and Texas with respect to boundaries. During the 
debate in the Senate to which I have referred, Mr. Benton made a speech, from 
which I extract as follows: | 


« “Тһе President, in higyspecial message of Wednesday last, imforms us that we have acquired a title to 
the ceded territories by his signature to the treaty, wanting only the action of the Senate to perfect it ; 
and that, in the mean time, he will protect it from invasion, and for that purpose has detached all the dis- 

osable portions of the army and navy to the scene of action. 'This is a caper about equal to the mad 
reaks with which the unfortunate Emperor Paul, of Russia, was accustomed to astonish Europe about 
forty years ago. By this declaration, the thirty thousand Mexicans in the left half of the valley of the 
Rio del Norte are our citizens, and standing, in the language of the President's message, in a hostile at- 
titûde towards us, and subject to be repelled as invaders. “Taos, the seat of the custom-house where our 
caravans enter their goods, is ours. Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, isours. Governor Armijo: 
is our Governor, and subject to be tried for treason if he does not submit to us. Twenty Mexican towns 
and villages are ours, and their peaceful inhabitants, cultivating their fields and tending their flocks, are 
suddenly converted, by a stroke of the President's pen, into Amferican citizens or American rebels. 
This is too bad, and instead of making themselves party to its enormities, as the President invites them 

e to do, I think rather that it is the duty of the Senate to wash its hands of all this part of the transaction, 
by a special disapprobation. 'T'he Senate is the constitutional adviser of the President, and has the right, 
if not the duty, to give him advice when the occasion requires it. I therefore propose, as an additional 
resolution, appliable to the Rio del Norte boundary only, the one which I will read and send to the 
ie ier table; and on which, at the proper time, I shall ask the vote of the Senate. "This is the 
resolution : | “ 

** Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio del Norte into the American Union, by 
virtue of a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would do, a part of the Mexi- 
can departments of New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct ag- 
gression on Mexico, for all the consequences of which the United States would stand responsible." 


` And in another speech, which he made upon a bill which he introduced. provid- 
ing for the annexation of 'T'exas, he spoke as follows: . | 


“ Rising as Mr. McDurrıE concluded, and taking up the last words of his speech, Mr. BENTON ex- 
claimed: But with this great difference! this great difference! that my bill refers the question of war to 
. Congress! where all questions of war belong; and the negotiators of this treaty made war themselves! 
They, the President and his Secretary of State, made the war themselves, and made it unconstitutton- 
ally, perfidiously, clandestinely, and piratically. "Тһе secret orders to our army and navy were piratical, 
for they were without law, to waylay and attack a friendly power, with whom we have a treaty of 
amity ; and, as a member of а courtmartial, I would sentence to be shot any officer of the army or navy 
who should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or cities, under that order." | 


After the treaty had been signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two Govern- 
ments, Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, wrote a letter to Mr. Green, our chargé 
at Mexico, from which I extract as follows: | | 


` “A treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United States has been signed by the plenipotentiaries 
of the two Governments, and will be sent by the President to the Senate for approval. О 
“In making the fact known to the Mexican Government, the President avons it upon you to give it, 
in the first place, the strongest assurance, that én adopting this measure, our rovernment is actuated by no 
feelings of disrespect or indifference to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that i£ would be a subject of great 
regret if it should be otherwise regarded by tts Government. — СОРМА е. Чы SP 
‚+ © You are enjoined also, by the President, to assure the Mexican Government, that it is his desire to 
settle all questions between the two countries which may grow out of this treaty, or any other cause, 
ON THE MOST LIBERAL AND SATISFACTORY TERMS, INCLUDING THAT OF BOUNDARY; AND WITH THAT VIEW, 


THE MINISTER, WHO HAS BEEN RECENTLY APPOINTED, WILL BE SHORTLY SENT WITH ADEQUATE PO WERS.” 
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. Union, it decided that the boundary of Texas was indeterminate and undefined; and - 
that Texas had not, as the President tries to prove, established her jurisdiction to 
the Rio Grande. Even the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. SEDDON ,) who argued 
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' After speaking further in à strain of apology t to Mexico, Ў Мг. Calhoun proceeds 


` . to say: 


` * But. while it (the батбат of the United States) could not, with a due dud to ‘the safety of ike 
Union, do that, it has taken every precaution to make the terms of the treaty as little objectionable to 


Mexico as possible ; and, among others, has left the boundary of Texas without specification, so that what the 
line of boundary should be might be an open question, to be fairly and fully discussed and Settled, ids to the 


rights of each —the mutual interests and security of the two countries.” 


Mr. Chairman, ] might proceed to multiply шилер Ба equally Е 


sive upon the point which Î am discussing, to establish the position that, when the 
Government of the United States authorized the annexation of Texas to this 


with so much ability to justify the President, with a truth. and candor which, com- 


 mands my respect, admitted this point. He says: 


| pel him strongly to sustain the President, could not bring himself to maintain that. 


** But a small portion of it—the country south of the Nueces and near the mouth of the Rio Grate 


had been under the actual dominion of Texas, lay contiguous to her settlements, or had been inhabited 
by citizens acknowledging her laws.. That portion might be readily brought under her jurisdiction, and 
its inhabitants recognised as citizens; and accordingly we find it left by our commanders to the control 
of Texan. authorities, and to the governance of her laws. No provisional government was establish- 
ed there by military authority. The residue of the extensive disputed territory was far otherwise situ- 


ated. Remote, separated from the settled portion of Texas by immense wastes,'or rugged mountain: _ 
ranges, in the actual possession of Mexican authorities, and, so far as inhabited at all, peopled by ene- | 


mies, who did not admit the sovereignty of Texas, and would not submit to her laws. 5 


Апа my colleague, (Mr. STANTON ,) whose personal and political partialities ir im- 


‘Texas had extended her jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source; 


but he tries to draw a distinction, which is not made in the argument of the Presi- 
dent, between the upper and lower Rio Grande; and my colleague, (Mr. Jonn- 


SON;) in his speech of yesterday , made the. same admission. He said: “ The 


Texas boundary Aad been left an open question. What were the necessary steps - 
to be taken? Negotiation ard peaceful overtures; and these measures were taken. ` 


But Mexico refused all overtures. She refused to negotiate. .What position was 


. this Government then bound to maintain? Why, of course, to observe and to 
. maintain the boundary as defined by the Government annexing herself to the United 
States; and that obligation the Government did fulfil." Admitting, for the sake | 


of the argument, that the Government of the United States was bound to observe 
and maintain the boundary designated by my colleague, it does not follow that the 


President could rightfully and constitutionally do that which the Government was. 


alone competent to do. I repeat, that the President is not the Government. 
Congress, -by the terms of the resolution which authorized the annexation of 


`. Texas, in effect declared, that there was a strip of territory between Mexico and 


Texas which was the. subject of dispute between those Governments; ‘that the 


boundary between them was undefined—not established. And Congr ess prescrib-. 


ed it as a condition to the annexation of Texas that the Government of the Unitd 


States should have the right to settle that dispute—define and establish that boun- 


dary. "There were two modes. by which this could have been constitutionally ef- 


fected. By a treaty with Mexico, negotiated by the President, and ratified by a. 


majority of two-thirds of the Senate; or, by the sword—by war—by a formal 


and constitutional declaration of war, which can only be made by the Congress of. 


the United States. The President, as my colleague remarked, resorted to nego- 


. tiation, which failed. Why did he not then recommend to Congress a declaration. 


of war? I am not the apologist of Mexico, nor do I believe that the Government 
of the United States was bound by any obligation of justice to maintain for a term 
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.of years, an army-of observation on the border, waiting for Mexico to make war 


or make peace; and if the President, after failing to settle by negotiation the diffi- 
culties between the two Governments, had recommended a declaration of war, E- 
am not prepared to say that I would not have voted for it. I believe I would - 
have voted for it, ог, for a resolution declaring and’ establishing the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. But the President did not choose to take 
this constitutional course; he resorted tg a more summary mode of settling the 
difficulty. Congress had reserved to the Government of the United States the 
right of settling the question of boundary; the President determined to settle it 
himself. With the exception of à ‘small settlement (embracing Corpus Christi) 
which had co-cperated with Texas in her struggle for independence, Texas had 
never extended her jurisdiction beyond the Nueces. The army of the United 
States was posted at Corpus. Christi. The President, without the sanction of 
Congress, ordered it to advance across the disputed territory, and take position 
upon its extreme verge on the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras, a distance of | 
one hundred and fifty miles from Corpus Christi; and as General Taylor ad- 
vanced: he found the Mexicans in the quiet possession of their homes, and in 
the language of Mr. Benton, “cultivating their fields, and tending their flocks ;?? 
and protesting through their public authorities against the invasion of their 
country. This Was an act of war—an act tending to produce war—an act 
which did produce war. It was an act which resulted in a practical eva- 
sion of the Constitution, which confers upon Congress only the power to de- 
сізге war. Thus, by an act of usurpation, by a positive and palpable violation of 


the Constitution, the President has involved the nation in war; and we, the repre- 


sentatives of the people, charged, from the nature of our functions, especially 
with the duty of guarding the Constitution, are called upon to approve ог denounce 
his conduct. Іп my opinion it would, indeed, be < moral treason’’ not to de- 
nounce it—treason to the Constitution—treason to the cause of liberty. But it is 
argued on the other side of the House, that those of us on this side who voted for 
the bill which recognised the existence of war with Mexico, appropriated ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and authorized the President to receive the services of fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, are estopped by that vote from censuring or denouncing the Pre- 
sident for his conduct in originating the war, or for the manner and motive 
of its prosecution by him. ‘This House remembers, and the country remem- 
bers, the circumstances under which that vote was extorted from this side of 
the House by a remorseless and inexorable majority. News had arrived that the 
Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande in strong force, vastly superior in numbers 
to the little army of our Government, commanded by General Taylor, and that 
this superior: force had surrounded General Taylor, who, with supplies of provi- 
sions only sufficient to last him a few days, was fortifying opposite Matamoras. 
Under these circumstances a bill'was introduced here, with a preamble prefixed to 
it, setting forth that “© whereas war existed by the act of Mexico," &c., &c., ap- 


propriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized the President to receive into the 


service of the United States fifty thousand volunteers. After unavailing efforts to 
strike out the preamble, the previous question was moved and seconded by the 


majority; and, without being allowed a word of debate, we were forced to vote on 
the bill in the form which I have described. Not choosing to be placed before the 


country in the position of refusing supplies of men aud money to rescue our gal- 
lant army from its perilous position, we voted for the bill, protesting against the 
preamble, and declaring the belief that it asserted a falsehood. ‘The Constitution 
confers upon. Congress the power to declare war, but this war was recognised, not . 
declared. This plain statement of well known and incontrovertible facts will 


satisfy every unprejudiced mind that, on this side of the House, we s acted under 
the pressure of a state of circumstances which left. us nothing like free volition; 
we were forced to vote for the bill with the preamble, or. refuse supplies of men. 
апа money to rescue the army. This: is a sufficient answer to those who argue, 
that because, under these circumstances, we voted for the bill, we are precluded 


` from the right ара duty of holding the President to account for. originating the. 


‚ war, by a violation of the Constitution, apd for. prosecuting it for purposes which 
have not been sanctioned by the Congress or people of the United States. The 
President, in bis саве 7 says; « the war has. not been waged with a view ‘to con 
uest.? | 

1 Mr. Chairman, 1 do not. йе this decano of the President of thë United 
States ; and I feel.it to be my duty to express my disbelief unequivocally. 

any one thinks that, in making this déclaration; I am withholding the proper. а. 
{егепсе and respect. "Which ought to be extended to the Chief Magistrate of the 
‘nation, I hope 1 will be excused when I present the array of facts which, in my: 
opinion; justifies my distrust of his sincerity ; and if these should fail to plead 
my acquittal, I am sure I will be pardoned for my. doubts, when I refer to another 
important. transaction in which the President bore rather a conspicuous part. I 
allude to the difficulty between this Government, and England upon the evt of. 
the Oregon territory. 

Every member of this House will remember the vehement earnestness with 
which the President, in his message at the. beginning of the last session of Con- 
gress, asserted. the right of this Government to the whole of Oregon, and the deter- 
mination of the Executive branch of the Government, to maintain. that. right. 
He recommended Congress.to adopt measures in conformity with his views, and 
his partizans denounced those who faltered or hesitated as wanting in patriotism. 
Distinguished members of this House and the Senate, thus assured by the, Presi- 
dent, “zealously took position with him for the *' whole of Oregon or none.’ 
During the session, and, as- I suppose, after it had been satisfactorily ascertained 
that England was willing to adjust. the controversy upon the basis of the 49th. pa- 
rallel of latitude, a Democratic Senator from the State of North Carolina, (Mr. 
Haywoon,) rose in his place, and gave an exposition of his views of. the Presi- - 
dent's position, which was in direct. conflict with the idea that the President in- 
tended to insist upon the extreme claim, put forth in his message ; for he gave the . 
Senate very clearly to understand, that the President was willing to сооро 
upon the 49th parallel of latitude. 

Every member who hears me will. remeniber the indignant reply of the Senator - 
from Indiana (Mr. HANNEGAN);. when referring to. the suggestion made by Mr. 
Haywoop, that the President was willing to compromise upon the 49th parallel, 
he said, that if such was the fact, the President talked with a forked tongue, and - 
would be damned to an infamy so deep that the hand of resurrection could never 
reach him; and; all will remember, that it was a common; an universal rumor, in 
| this city, believed by all, and contradicted by none, that the Secretary of State, 
(Mr. Bucwanan,) only a few weeks before the proposition of the British Govern- 
ment was submitted to the Senate for its advice, said to a Senator who had taken 
position with the Administration for the whole of Oregon, that he would sooner 
lose.his right arm than sign a treaty compromising the controversy with England 
upon the parallel of the 49th degree-of latitude ; and every body knows that the 
54° 40' men were constantly assured, and reassured, that the Administration was. 
with them, and would. make common cause, and stand or fall with them, jn con- 
tending for the whole of Oregon up to 54° AQ of. north latitude... But the British. 
Government submitted to our Government a proposition to: make the 49th degree 
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of latitude the boundary between that Government and the United States in Ore- 
gon. What did the Administration do? The President, in order to maintain a. 
show of consistency, sent the proposition to the Senate, with a message, in which 
he said, in substance › that if left to his own volition he would not accept the pro- 
position of England ; but that, upon a question of so much importance, he felt 
bound to ask the advice of the Senate. Не kriew that the Senate would advise 


‚ the acceptance of the proposition ; for, it was à well known fact, that a majority of 
more than two-thirds of that body were in favor ef adjusting the difficulty upon- 


the basis of the 49th degree of latitude. Thus the President and his Administra- 
tion attempted to escape from the imputation of insincerity and double dealing. 
Thus he sought to shield himself from the resentment of those of his own friends 
whom he had encouraged to take an extreme position, and whom he had faith- 
lessly abangoned. Subsequent to these ' events, Mr. McLane, who was our 
minister'at the Court of St. James, returned home, and on being welcomed by 


. his friends, responded in an address, from which I make extracts, as follows: | 


“ I certainly could not have been induced to return to political life, as the representative of my country 
abroad, unless I had been persuaded that, in the crisis to which you have referred, the views of my own 
Government had been entirely consistent with such a settlement of the Oregon question as ought to have 
secured an honorable peace, and unless I had entertained the hope that I might be enabled in some degree 
to co-operate to that end.” · je rs ы pets В i | 


And again: 


“ Having some knowledge, from my official position at that time, of the policy and objects of the con- 


vention of 1828, I am quite persuaded that its main design was to lead, in a future partition of the terri- 


tory, to the recognition of our claim to the country, not north, but south of the 49th parallel, and between 
that and the Columbia river. A division of the country upon that principle, with a reasonable regard to 
rights.grown up under the joint possession, always appeared to me to afford a just and practical basis for 
an amicable and honorable adjustment of the sfibject. Such, also, I was satisfied, were the views of our 
Government at the time I engaged in my recent mission; and, in earnestly and steadily laboring to effect. 
a settlement on that basis, I was but representing the policy of my own Government, and faithfully pronoting 
the intentions and wishes of the President.” E | 52 


. Thus, it appears conclusively, that when the President was encouraging dis- 
tinguished men of his own party to stake. their reputation before the country upon 
the issue of 549 40 —'* the whole of Oregon or none "—he had many months be- 
fore instructed Mr. McLane to agree to a.settlement of the Oregon controversy upon 
the basis of the 49th parallel of latitude. In view of such facts, may I not hope 


to be pardoned, for looking to the acts of the President, rather than to his declara- 


tions, for a discovery of his motives in prosecuting this war with Mexico? . And 
here, before I go further into this enquiry, I must express my profound regret that 


the instructions of Mr. Slidel are not before this House. What was the charac- 


ter of those instructions? -I venture the opinion, with undoubting confidence 
in its correctness, that he received no instructions from the President which 
authorized him to make a treaty. with Mexico, which did not provide for the 
cession to this Government of the Californias, and perhaps New Mexico. Now, 
sir, what are the facts which justify me in disbelieving the assertion of the Presi- 
dent, when he says, that “© the war has not been waged with a view to conquest? 
Simultaneously with Mr. Slidel’s mission to Mexico, a naval squadron was ordered. 
to take position on the eastern and western coast of Texas, and General Taylor 


was ordered.to advance over the disputed territory, from Corpus Christi to Mata- . 


moras. War ensued, and directly a bearer “© of despatches ’’ was sent in all possible 
haste overland to the coast of California; and soon we hear of a “ Proclamation 
from Conimodore Stockton, the Governor of California," which begins as follows: 


“Т, Robert Stockton, commander-in-chief of the Urtited States forces іп the Pacific ocean, and Gay- 


етот of tie Territory of California, and commander-in-chief of the army of the same, do hereby make . 
known toull men; that having by-right of. conquest taken possession of that territory, known by the name. 
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«f Upper and Lower California, I do now declare it to be a Territory of the United States, under the name 
of the Territory of California.” =, — P. à P den un E 
` Hethen proceeds to prescribe a constitution and form of government for the 


said territory. And soon we see General Kearney, by order of the President, | 


marching over a vast wilderness to New Mexico; overruning that department of the 
. Mexican Republic; deposing its civil officers; declaring them to be a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States; compelling its officers and citizens to swear allegiance to 
the same; declaring them citizens of the United States; denouncing the penalties of 
treason against all who might thereafter be found in arms against the United States, 


and installing himself Governor. And more recently, he, having occasion to leave | 


the territory, the mail brings us information of the following appointments which. 


. he has made of civil officers for the territory thus summarily conquered and an- 
neved, under the authority of the Président, viz: Charles Bent, to be Governor; 
Donaciano Vigil, to -be Secretary of Territory; Richard Dallam, to be Marshall; 


Francis P.. Blair, United States District Attorney; Charles Plummer, to be . 


Treasurer; Eugene Leitensdorfer, to be Auditor of Public Accounts; and Joab 
Houghton, Antonio Jose Otero, and Charles Beaubien, to be Judges of the Su- 
perior Court. Given at Santa Fe, the Capital of the Territory of New Mexico, 
this 22d of September, 1846, and in the 71st year of the independence of the 
United States. S. W. Kearney, Brig. Gen..U. S. A." Жағы | | 


If conquest was not the object for which the President has waged this war, why: 


were these officers ordered to New Mexico and the Californias? Why these proc- 
lamations, declaring those regions to have become, by the law of conquest, a part 
of the territories of the United States? Why is it that General Wool and General 
Taylor have not been ordered to issue similareproclamations, and organize, in like 
manner, civil governments in the territories which they have overrun with the ar- 
mies of this Republic?. Is it not because the President limits his present views of 
conquest to Néw Mexico and the Californias? It is in vain for gentlemen to argue 
that these steps have been taken as indispensable to the secure temporary posses- 
sion of New Mexico and California. If this were the only object, the reasons for 
organizing civil government in the territories conquered by General Wool and 
"General Taylor are much stronger than in New Mexico and the Californias; for, 
whilst these latter departments are sparsely inhabited, those. portions of Mexico 
which have been overrun by Generals Taylor and Wool are, in many parts, densely 
inhabited, and are dotted.over with populous towns and villages. , New Mexico 
and the Californias were very remote from the United States, were sparsely in- 
habited, having no strong military posts which we could capture, or fortifications 
for us to batter down. Why was our army and navy sent. upon that expedition? 
"Го conquer a peace? "То chastise Mexico for outrages perpetrated upon our citi- 
zens? For these purposes they could have been far more effectively employed in 
striking at the heart of Mexico, instead of its extremities. Conquest, conquest, 
sir, stands out, in bold relief, as the objectof the President in all these movements. 
If any man yet doubts, let him peruse carefully a letter written by the Secretary: 
of War to Colonel Stephenson, of the California regiment, bearing date the 26th 
` 4f June, 1846, and his doubts must vanish. It is as follows: 0 | 


| ШШ | WAR Department, June 26, 1846. 
Sir: The President having determined to send а regiment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the 
Pacific, to be employed in prosecuting hostilities to some province of Mexico, probably in Upper Cali- 
fornia, has authorized me to iot that if you will organize one on the conditions hereinafter specified, 
and tender its services, it would be accepted. It is proper it shotld be done with the consent of the 
Governor of New York. The President expects, and indeed requires, that great care should be taken 
to have it composed of suitable persons—I mean of good habits—as far as practicable of various pursuits, 


and such аз would be likely to remain, at the end of the war, either in Oregon, or in any other territory in that 


E 


* 
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region of the globe whtch may then be a part of the United States. The act of the thirteenth of May last au- 
thorizes the acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, or during the war with Mexico. The condition 
of the acceptance, in this case, must be a tender of service during the war ; and it must be explicitly un- 
derstood that they may be discharged, without a claim for returning home, wherever they may be 
serving at the termination of the war, provided it is in the THEN territory of the United States, or may 
be taken to the nearest or most convenient territory belonging to the United States, and there discharsed- 

The men must be apprised that their term of service is for the war ; that they are to be discharged as 
above specified; and that they ate to be employed on a distant service. It is, however, very desirable 
that it should not be publicly known or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular place. On this point 
great caution is enjoined. | | ` А 

he communication to Ше officers and men must go so far as (о remove all just grounds of complaint 

that they have been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. — ^ `. САР x 

It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to embark as early as the first of August next, if 
practicable. Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transportation. | Ес 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, — - ose. | 
26% W. L. MARCY, Secretary.of. War. 


Colonel J. D. STEVENSON, New York city. 


From this it appears that the President had determined to conquer and annex 
California, if that was practicable; and, if he failed in this, to disgorge upon that 
part of Mexico a kind of illegitimate colony, that would settle in the country, and 
in due course of time rebel against Mexico, and finally petition for annexation. 

All the circumstarices of the President's conduct of this war go to prove, that 
conquest was its motive, and that he intends conquest to be its end. My colleague, 
(Mr. Stanton,) whose relation to the President, as I before remarked, enables 
him, doubtless, to form correct opinions as to the objects of the Administration, in 
his remarks a few days ago said: 


** But I thought I saw, in the course of the debate yesterday, as well as in the insidious design of the 
resolution, an incipient opposition to that measure which is to be the great feature of the age—I mean 
the annexation of the Californias to this Government. The President's message asserts, and I assert, 
that this war has not been commenced, that it is not carried on, with a view to conquest. I desire this 


to be distinctly understood. This is not a war of conquest. As far ав my own feelings are concerned, 


I do not wish to see this Government wrest from Mexico, by any unjust or unauthorized act, any por- 
tion of her territory. Yet who does not see, in the present circumstances, a state of things which must 
inevitably lead to that result." А 


Thus are we informed, that the annexation of the Californias, by conquest, zs 
to be the great question of the age. Not because the President desires it; not be- 
cause my colleague desires it; not because the people desire it; nor yet because 
Congress has sanctioned it; but because there is, in “ the present circumstances, a. 
state of things which must inevitably lead to that result." Who, but the Pres- 
ident of the United States, created the state of things which imposes upon us this 
result, which, according to my colleague, is inevitable? The President, in his 
message, congratulates Congress upon the acquisition of territory greater in extent 
than the original thirteen States of the Union. But the conquest and annexation 
of this vast territory is not yet complete. То an usurper, an independent legisla- 
ture is a very inconvenient thing; and a refractory Congress might, possibly , in- 
terpose some obstacles to the consummation of the President's grand scheme of 
conquest and annexation. But it is obvious that this difficulty has been foreseen, 
and that the President is armed. with a resource against it. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Illinois, (Mr. Dovetass,) who, I suppose, may be justly regarded as 
an accredited exponent of the views of the Administration, oracularly announced 
to us a few days ago, that, by the law of nations, if the Government of the United 
States makes peace with Mexico, without specifying a boundary, all the territory 
which тау һауе been conquered by our aris will be in fact annexed to the Uni- - 
ted States, and will forever constitute a part of its territory , unless reconquered or 
ceded away by the United States. This, I suppose, is the plan of the President; 
and Congress will, as in the case of making war with Mexico, be called upon, one 
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of these days; not to. anner the vast territories overrun by our arnties, but £o recog- 
nise their annezation. These are the rapid strides which usurpation is making 
in this free Republic. Shall we tamely submit? Will no body. come to the 


‘rescue of the Constitution? On this side of the. House we are in a minority, 


and without aid we can effect nothing. .[ call upon gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. to throw off the shackles of party , and co-operate in vindicating the 
outraged law... I call upon the Representatives of Virginia and South Carolina to 
соте to the rescue. of the Constitution, and I beg to remind them, that the glory 
-of those ancient commonwealths was not won by subserviency to power, but by 
‘brave and patriotic resistance to its usurpations. Our fathers would have been as- 


‘tounded by the idea, that any President of the United States would have the te- | 
merity and audacity. to attempt such usurpations as those which the President evi | 


005 совре, and has partially consummated. 
Ж [ ' “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 1 


The President has been rendered sensitive, T suppose, by: the question: 2 «Who 


із James К. Polk?’ so often asked when he was a candidate for the Presidency, 


and he desires to'create a sensation in the world; or, perhapg ‚ envying Mr. Tyler 


the.glory of annexing Texas to the United States, һе · strikes for the Californias ` 


and New Mexico, that his administration may be signalized by an- achievement 
equally glorious. Let Congress and the people sanction his usurpation, and he 
will no doubt have imitators in the future. Every ambitious President will aim to 


make his administration more brilliant than those of his predecessors, and the Re- 


public will. be. continually engaged іп wars of conquest—wars of ambition and 
 ü&ggrandizement; and with a vast national. debt, and a people morally debauched 
and ground into the dust by oppressive taxation, our Presidents will be Presidents 
‘no longer, but despots, wielding unlimited power; and our Union, our Constitution, 
and liberty will perish forever. "Тһе executive power of this Gover nment is vested 
by the Constitution in the Président, and although it makes him the commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, he is nevertheless but the chief executive officer 
of the Government; and as the Constitution confers upon Congress the power to 
declare war, the President, as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, has no 
right to wage war for objects and purposes not contemplated and sanctioned by 
Congress. Where does the President: find a sanction of the national will for his 
vast conquests and annexations? 'There has been no such expression of the na- 
. tional will, either by the representatives of the people, or by the people themselves. 
‘The President involved the nation in war, and has waged the war for purposes 
. not sanctioned by the national will.. In the, origin and prosecution of the war, he 
has violated the spirit of the Constitution. It is the duty of Congress, ап I in- 
voke the performance of that duty, to limit and control the discr etion of the Pres- 


. ident in relation to the further prosecution of the war. If Congress believes it to 


be expedient and just to wage a war of conquest for the. acquisition of territory, 
let that fact be declared; and if Congress believes it to be inexpedient, let it assert 
the constitutional right of the legislative branch of the Government, by saying to 
the President, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther." If Congress shall de- 
cide for a war of conquest, though I may be individually opposed to it, all the 


 &upport in my power shall be given to my country; but I confess that I could not 


but entertain the belief, that my country had. chosen a career which must lead to 
. disastrous results. 00 


Mr. Chairman, I solemnly Bine that the еи Administration has already 


| brought upon this nation manifold evils , Which. can Lon be remedied by years of 


‚ 15 
patriotic effort and wise administration; and I believe that the President is now driv- 
ing this Republic into a position fraught with so much of danger to our Union and 
liberty , that he can never hope to be forgiven by the present or future агаў, except by ~ 
the exercise of that principle of charity which actuated:our Savior, when he prayed. 
for those who crucified him: “Father, forgive them; they know not what they 

| do.” There is not, I believe, mind and patriotism in the Administration to com- 
prehend and appreciate the alarming dangers into which they are recklessly driv- 
ing the Republic. It is moral cowardice, when the great interests of the Republic 
are in peril; to shut our eyes, and shrink from a contemplation of the dangers with 
which we are threatened.. A learned and profound French author, in speculating . 
upon our institutions, remarks: Тһе most formidable of all the evils which threat- 
en the future existence of the Union arises from the presence of a'black population 
upon its territory; aud in contemplating the causes of the present embarrassments, 

, or of the future dangers of the United States, the observer is invariably led to con- 
sider this as a primary fact. Our experience conforms with the opinion of the 
author from whom I have quoted. Тһе existence of slavery in a portion of the 
States of this Union was a disturbing element in the convention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States, and a very great obstacle to its formation. For- | 
tunately, there were patriotism and wisdom sufficient to overcome the obstacle 
then. When Missouri applied for admission into the Union, this difficulty again 
presented itself, more formidably than before. It arrayed the nation in sectional 

| parties, which, with passions and prejudices violently inflamed, struggled for mas- . 

=- tery, until the intensity and force of that struggle shook the Union to its deepest 
foundations. At various periods of our history since that time, the same cause has 

, interrupted the fraternal feelings between the different sections of the Union, and 

| balefully disturbed the harmony of our legislation. Тһе annexation of Texas to 
the Union, which added a large territory to that section of the Union in-which 

slavery exists, thereby changing the relative political strength of the slaveholding 

| and non-slaveholding States, has to a considerable extent requickened and revital- 

` ized this disturbing element. This fact was developed at the last session of Con- 

, gress, when an honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. WirwoT)—the bill 

| approptiating two millions of dollars to enable the President to negotiate a treaty 
with Mexico being under consideration —moved an amendment, which was adopt- 
ed by the House, providing that slavery should never be permitted in any territory . 
which the United States might acquire from Mexico. He must be blind to all the. 
signs of the times who does not perceive that there is a fixed and almost universal 
determination in the northern States not to acquiesce in a further extension of ter- 
ritory without attaching to such extension the prohibition to which I have refer- 
red. How shall we overcome this ditficulty, when the question shall come before 
Congress permanently to annex the conquests of the President? We have already 
seen, by a vote of this House, that the non-slaveholding States will insist upon 
prohibiting slavery in those territories. Will the southern States consent to the 
admission of free States south and west of Texas? What will Texas say ? What 

| will Louisiana вау? What will the whole South say? АП the dangers growing 

|| out of this question of slavery, which we have met and overcome heretofore, are 

‚ | as nothing compared with those which will arise when that question shall come up 

| | as the consequence of Mr. Polk's conquests and annexations. — — А 

Ж Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, there are bad men in the North and the South, 

who desire a dissolution of the Union, and who, without avowing their object, are 

| | laboring diligently to produce that end. Тһе President is driving the ship of state 

' | into a most stormy and dangerous sea; and if Congress fails to act in the lofty spirit 

| . 

! 

| 
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| of patriotism which the occasion. demands-<if it fails to assert the constitutional 
rights and perform the constitutional duties which properly belong and attach to 
the legislatige branch of the Government, by putting a limit to executive discretion 
in the further prosecution. of this war with Mexico, in my opinion the day is not 
distant when it will require all the virtue, intelligence ; and patioun o; of the с coun- 
"y to. ee а Union › and save the public liber у. | Er T 
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|. THE MEXICAN WAR 


AND THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


\ 


Delivered in the House of Representatives of the U. S., Dec . 22, 1846, 
; | ; ` s . 


ration the resolutions proposing to refer the various subjects adverted to in the Presidents Message to 
appropriate commmittees— ` EN T 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS, of Kentucky, addressed the Chair. There never had (he said) existed 
a Government that did.not embody two antagonist principles in some form and to some extent—the 
spirit of popular freedom, and the spirit of despotism. These tworprinciples are at eterrial strife, and with 
various success. All Governments (said Mr. D.) are organized necessarily with executive powers, 
which are sometimes invested in a single magistrate, and sometimes in a plurality ; but, whether in the 
one form or the other, the executive branch always comprehends chiefly the despotic spirit and tenden- 
cies of the Government. The proclivity of the executive of all Governments, in every age of the world, 
1s to arrogate to itself to be the embodiment of the nation; to constitute itself the government; to sub- 
mit to no question or examination of its acts, and to regard the crime of treason to consist 1n opposition 
| to itself. This is, to some extent, the invariable and inevitable genius of the executive power of alk 
| governments, great or small, whatever their form, and whether called into being by organic law, fraud, 
. force, or accident. | 
. The usurping dictators and embryon emperors of Rome treated and punished all opposition to them 
| 48 treason to what they still termed the commonwealth. When Charles È claimed the right to levy р 
, money, and the virtuous Hamden denounced it as a great and dangerous encroachment upon Englis 
| liberty, the parasites and the tools of the royal: despot cried out, “Treason against the Government.” 


1 

A The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having under consi- 
ё : : 

| 


| Louis XIV., in imperial conciseness of expression, announced “Т am the State ;" all opposition to me. 


38 war against France., And here in our land, when the mother country was oppressing the colonies 
| With'exactions and-burdens, without a voice in the GdVvernment, and Henry, almost within sight of this 
Capitol, was arousing his countrymen against the tyranny and the tyrant, and in words of prophetic 
arning exclaimed, “ Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell”—Treason! Treason! 
. Bhouted the slaves of power. The undaunted friend of liberty poised himself for а moment on his own | 
, great soul, and thundered forth, * May George the Third profit by their example. If that be treasoh, 
' make the most of it,” "TL n ۰ | ' A И к 
. Mr. Chairman, our Government, it is deplorable truth, forms no exception to the universal exist- 
Гепсе and operation of this spirit of despotism. Our President dispenses fifty thousand places. without 
' constitutional sanction, and’with as capricious a will as any oriental despot. The country had inherited. 
from Washington the best currency and financial agency ever devised by the experience and wisdom of 
‘man: it falls under Executive displeasure, and perishes by his breath, and a mohster takes its place on- 
Ту to mar commercial operations, to furnish a better currency for the privileged classes of office-holders, 
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to the detriment of the people, and its coffers to be plundered by their keepers. The genius of the age 
conceives great projects of improvement to promote trade upon land, lake, river, and ocean; the people 
require, and the people's representatives appropriate, the necessary sums; but the President; irrespon- 
sible in the exercise of the one-man power, utters I forbid, and allis struck motionless as death. There 
springs from the very foundation of the Government a system of legislation which protects the whole 
field of human industry, diversifies production, slowly but certainly augments national wealth, and Jays 

' broad and deep the foundations of national independence; our Chief Magistrate throws himself at the 


. head of the free trade minority, and, by his vast patronage and perpetually growing ascendency, con- 


strains Congress, against its own convictions and judgment, to abandon it—he heeding not the great ad» | 
‘vantages which he is thus heaping upon foreign nations, and reckless of the ruin with which he is over- : 
whelming his own countrymen. 'l'o make war is the most fearful power exerted by human government. 
The sages who formed the Constitution entrysted to the President the national shield өрді they well | 
knew that if they gave him its sword also, liberty must perish; they therefore deposited Wie entire war 
power with the Representatives of the People and the States. During the last session of Congress some | 
notes of war arose from the Mexican frontier; and they indistinctly revepberated: through the dome of 
this Capitol. The constitutional war power had not spoken its fiat, and a proposition is made in this 
Hall to inquire of: the President, ex officio the commander-in-chief, what mean those warlike indications ? 
His friends vote it down, and thus tell him to withhold from Congress and the People information to · 
which they are entitled by both constitutional right and national safety. In а few days more the roar 
of artillery and the slaughter of the battlefield announce that the United States.was at war. How came 
this about? Who did it? Ought to have been the stern questions of every American whose neart was 
faithful to the Constitution. Facts authentic and incontrovertible answer, President Polk.. He takes it 
upon himself to make war upon Mexico, and deigns not to consult Congress, although it is holding its 
daily sessions in his immediate presence. He is charged of his own authority to have undertaken a war 
of conquest, and prominent among the host of facts, which prove it was authority given by him to Col. 
Stevenson to raise for the United States service a regiment of armed emigrants for California. It is pro- 
posed in. this House to inquire of the President his specific objects іп this enterprise; and his friends, 
forming a large and domineering majority, allow no debate and vote it down. Mr. Polk is all the while 
declaring to the world that his only object is **to conquer a peace," and that he aims at no territorial ac-. 
quisition ; and yet our military and naval officers overrun and. hold possession of half Mexico. They 
set up to be lawgivers and the founders of States; prescribe constitutions and the forms of government; 


. declare vast countries to be annexed to the United Stag; extend our laws over them; establish legisla- 


tive, executive, and judicial officers and their salaries; appoint men to fill them for a certain time; and 
they promulgate an edict that all the inhabitants are citizens of the United States; require them to take 
the oath of allegiance, and denounce the punishment of traitors not only against those who are found in 


` arms against the United States, but against. all who refuse or fail to take the oath of allegiance. Con- 


gress has not declared war against Mexico, but has merely recognised its existence, and that upon the 
misstatement of the fact that it was begun by Mexico. Yet the President asks for a large loan, a great 
increase of taxes, and is adding largely to our army, still further to prosecute this маг. On behalf of 
the American people, and as the constitutional right of Congress, I proposed to address a solemn inquiry 
to him to know whether any and what States of Mexico he intends to conquer and permanently to hold, 
and for what precise objects he continues to wage this war. But, sir, his Неге supporters in this House 
will not allow him thus to be questioned, and they vote down the motion upon the ground that these are 
great State secrets, that can be safely entrusted only to the President, and that he ought not, and cannot, 
confide them to the representatives of the people, even with the seal of closed doors. Against all mem- | 
bers of Congress who have the audacity to inquire into and to condemn such flagitious and dangerous: 
abuses and usurpation, the President, in his message to them, hurls the charge of “giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy ;” and his truckling and servile panders upon this floor echo, “ Treason! aid and 
comfort to the enemy !? |. 3 UON ; 
. Mr. Chairman, this great question of the existing war with Mexico has a twofold aspect; the опе. 
foreign, the other domestic. In its foreign aspect .it is not without interest; but that interest sinks to 
nothing when compared with its domestic relations and importance, present aud future. Mexico, in her. 
best possible state, would be beyond all comparison a weaker Power than the United States, and no part of 
a match for them in a conflict of arms. But with little wealth or industry ; limited sources of subsist- 
eríce and military materials; with no government or politica! institutions to which her people are attach- 
ed; torn to pieces and bleeding by the never-ending conflicts of successive military factions; without 
national unity, spirit, or character, and the whole fabric of her society in the uttermost disorganization, 
she has been able to offer but little resistance to our invasion. With immense odds from the numbers 
and position of her troops in her favor, she has been signally overthrown in every encounter of arms, 
and about one-half of her territory: in a few short months has been overrun and is held by our armies - 
and navies. The difficulty is not to vanquish her, not to secure ourselves against her incursions, but to 2Ҙ 
quit this I to get away from the remnaht of Mexico, and to leave our prostrate foe to himself. No; 
sir; this Mexican war is not more than a fly upon the bull's horn. The United States, whether the war 
continues or not, stand in unimperilled security against all the power of Mexico. But our gallánt sol- | 
жегу have been sent in detachments into distant and insalubrious countries by Mr. Polk ; they are beset 
by hosts of savage and infuriate foes, and whilst they are upholding the stars and stripés of their coun- 
try, they must have all needful succor and support. E ИЕ 

But, sir, let us look at; this subject іп its relations to our own Governmefít and People. In this’ 
aspect it is impossible to attach too much importance and interest to it, and I will give it as free an exam- 
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ination аз befits an American representative. In speaking of the-acts of Mr. Polk, as hé Бая! һай the . 


effrontery to brand as traitors all who, impelled by a sense of duty, have hel@ up his conduct in this war 


to the judgment of the American people, he has no right to expect the ordinary courtesy due to his . 


Official position. , * 


Ü 


A most novel and strange disclesure, made by Mr. Polk in his message, will strongly arrest the at- . 


tention of every.reader. He informs:Congress that, whilst he was professing amity and friendship, to 
Paredes, as President of Mexico, and to his Government, and was endeavoring, with such professions, 
to negotiate a treaty with him, by which all questions of difficulty between the two countries should be 
finally settled, and the relations between them be established upon a permanent basis of peace and fricnd-- 
ship, he, (Mr. Polk,) under these circumstances, made a coalition with Santa Anna, and became a party 
to a conspiracy formed by him to overturn the very Government of Paredes to which he was daily mani- 
festing friendly dispositions. . Does history furnish an example of more abhorrent perfidy? ' Was any 


Government, through its Chief Magistrate, сусг more vilely prostituted? Сап апу true-hearted Ameri- , 


can reflect that it was a successor of Washington, and an American President, who has brought this. 
degradation upon us, without mingled feelings of shame and indignation? Mr. Polk not only fave. 
security and facilities to Santa Anna and his associated conapirators to pass our squadron blockading. 
Vera Cruz, but, in his incomprehensible folly and weakness, he asked Congress to place; without restric- 
Чоп, in his bands, two millions of d@lars, which he designed for his new aud clandestine ally. 

‚ And who is this Santa Anna, for whom Mr. Polk was seized with such suddén confidence and affec- 
imn? In his message, herenumerates the wrongs which the United States have suffered at the hands of. 
Mexico, by many acts.oP violence upon the persons and. property of our citizens. He arrays forcibly 
oft-repeated and atrocious disregard of international law, long-contihued outrages, protracted refusal and 
reluctantly formed treaties, but their prompt and shameless violation by the Government of Mexico. 


The author of all these wrongs was this same Santa Anna. Mexico was a confederated Republic, and | 


Һай a free constitution modelled after ours. In 1835 it was overturned by a. usurper, and a military 
despotism reared upon its ruins: It was Santa Anna who subverted the liberties of his country, made 
himself a military dictator, with greater and more formidable powers than belong to a king, and planted 
his iron heel upon his prostrate countrymen. Who invaded Texas, ravaged her plains with fire und 
sword, drenched the Alamo in blood, and ceased not the slaughter whilst there was heard one faint cry 
for quarter? Who threatened to desolate every Anglo-American hearth west of the Sabine, founded, as 
they were, upon the pledge of Mexican faith, and to exterminate that race from the land? It was Santa 
Anna, the most cruel and bloody monster of the age, with whom Mr. Polk secretly conspired to over- 
throw a Government to which he had:pledged his faith and friendship in solemn overtures of treaty. 


` But let us look a little to this imputation of treason, with which Mr. Polk has thought proper to dig- 


nify his most grave and ‘formal official communication. The constitution says: “Treason against the. 
* United States shall consist in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 


‘aid and comfort.” Any assistance given to.aliens in open hostility to the United States, as by surren-- 


dering a fortto them for reward, or selling them arms, sending them men, provisions, &c., comes clearly 
within the latter branch of treason. : See Bla., Haw., Hale, бс.) Now let us see how near the act of 
Mr. Polk himself comes to the guilt of this crime. The Constitution makes him commander-in-ehief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and as such he has the power to order and direct the acts of 
every military and naval officer. The United States were at war with Mexico, and in the prosecution 
of it, were blockading her principal port on the Gulf, Vera Cruz. Santa Anna had been banished, and, 
‘with Almonte and a large suite of able military men, was living in exile in the neighborhood of Havana. 
"They were still Mexican citizens, and, by опе of theplainest principles of national law, each one of 
them, and every other citizen of Mexico, wherever he might be, was an enemy to the United States and 
every one of her citizens. As soon as any absent citizen of Mexico returned, it was his duty to render, 
апа it was the right of her Government to claim, his services in the war against the United States. Well, 
Capt. Conner commanded the blockading squadron and directed its operations. Suppose he had received 
mo orders to permit Santa Anna to pass the blockade and land at Vera Cruz, and Mr. Polk had taken по. 
steps to that end. Capt. Conner, notwithstanding,’ communicates with Santa Anna, and informs him. 


^ 


that if he, and all the able and experienced men who are with him, will present themselves, they shall. 


pass the blockade without molestation, and -land under the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. Santa Anna 
accepts the invitati&h, and he and his suite sail into Vera Cruz, and Capt. Conner, as commander, with 
watchful faith, secures him and his retinue a free passage, and interposes to prevent all his subordinates 
from intercepting them. What would be the crime of Capt. Conner? Aroused and indignant America 
with one voice would answer treason, and speedy justice would doom the naval commander to perish by: 
the halter for his crime? Has not Mr. Polk committed this identical crime; and what principle of jus-. 
tice or law would enable him to escape where any other must perish with infamy? In his defence it 
might be alleged, that he did not intend to commit treason, and in the absence of such intention there is: 
no crime. His act of itself «would give rise to the presumption of the intention, and to free himself from 
the crime, he would have to prove, by facts and circumstances, that he did not intend to commit treason 
against the United States.. In the absence of such proof, his conduct would be prima facie evidence of. 
guilt, and the law would doom him to die the death of a traitor. If, in the case put of Capt. Conner, he: 
was arraigned and under trial, what defence could be made for him? He might set up that he believed, 
. if Sant Аппа was permitted to return to Mexico, he would get possession of the Government, and 
would, for two millions of money, to be paid him by the United States, agree to treat with them; and. 
that it was to bring about.this result, and not to give aid and. comfort to the Mexicans, that he had per 
mitted Santa Anna to pass the blockade. Such a ground might or might not have saved him from a 
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` never ceded Texas to the United States. France ceded us Louisiana, and had contended that this- 


` country npon that river as high as the boundary of New Mexico. The Spanish province of Tamaulipas: 


А | | 7 
conviction of the crime- of treason, but certainly it would have. established upon him so much folly and 
weakness as to have demonstrated his incompetency for his command, and to have produced his imme- 
diate removal from it by Mr. Polk himself: Mr, Polk, President as he is, has no greater power, nor any 
more immunity in this matter, than would have attached.to Captaiu Conner., If indicted for treason, he 
might plead successfully, for his acquittal of that crime, that Santa Anna had bamboozled him ; but he 
would show himself to be just as incompetent to the responsibilities of his place ; and the same facts 
would bear precisely upon his case as оре that of the gallant old tar. Even though, upon thorough 
investigation, it could be answered, that Mr. Polk had not committed the crime of treason, по one could: 
deny that he had done an act of surpassing turpitude, folly, and mischief. Santa Anna greatly excele 
all his countrymen in genius, courage, resources, military experience, and popular favor. It is he that 
has reunited the divided and. dispirited Mexicans, awakened their enthusiasm, inspired their confidence, 
and aroused the nation to put forth its energies in defence of its altars. Full half the resistance which 
our armies may encounter іп the future operations of this war, will have been created by him; and, as: 
he and his numerous able adherents were given back to Mexico by the act of Mr. Po|k, ought not he to 
hang his head in very shame for making imputations of treason against men whose duty to their country 
and its Constitution required them to condemn his measures, and for nothing in truth but the performance 
ef that duty? When this thought came into his mind, was the. blood of his ancestor stirring within him? 
Evil to hih who еу] thinks. — : | 2 Б | EL 

_Ido not, Mr. Chairman, charge Mr. Polk with promulgating falsehoods in this message; but I do 
say, that more numerous and palpable misstatements of fact, intentional or unintentional, have never 
characterized any previous presidential message. Мау, more; in number and grossness, I verily be-. 
lieve they surpass the aggregate error of all preceding messages ; and that this paper, iif that respect, is- 
eod to but little credit, indeed. I will not make so grave a charge without substantiating it by irre- 
fragable facts. . . i , a 
"M г. Polk, in his message, informs us: “The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836,.' 

assed < Ап act to define the boundaries of the Republic of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio 
rande, from its mouth to its source, to be their boundary ;" and Бу" the said act they extended their 
“civil and political jurisdiction over the country up to that boundary." In another part of the message 
he says: “Тһе Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, embraced all the country 
now claimed by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” Again, he says: “ Тһе 
Republic of Texas always claimed this river as her western boundary,and in her treaty made with Santa 
Аппа, in Мау, 1836, he recognised it as such.” And again: “ Texas, аз ceded to the United States by 
France іп 1803, has been always claimed as extending west to the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo." ‘These 
are matters of fact relating to most important subjects, laid down by President Polk, in one of the gravest 
papers which man is called upon to promulge to the world. Let us examine their truth. T 
The Rio Grande, from its sources to its mouth, is some two thousand miles in length ; and for that 
extent, according to Mr. Polk, it is, and always has been, the western boundary of Texas. France 


country extended from the sources of the Mississippi to its mouth in the Gulf, embraced the Spanish - 
province of Texas, and extended westward of it to the Rio Grande, and run up and comprehended the: 


lay along the Gulf of Mexico, extending eastward of the Rio Grande to the river Nueces, and included, 
Corpus Christi. Coahuila was the next province of Mexico above, which also lay principally west of 
the Rio Grande, but extended east of that river to the Nueces, and bounded on a section of this stream: 
above Tamaulipas. The province of New Mexico likewise spread on both sidés of the Rio Grande, 
but the larger portion of it, in territory and population, lay east of that river. France asserted that Louis 
запа extended to the lower Rio Grande, so as to comprehend the portions of the Spanish provinces of 
Tamaulipas and Coahuila, lying between it and the Nueces; but she never set up any claim whatever to. 
апу рагі of New Mexico. Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico, and all her principal towns, were east. 
of the Rio Grande, and neither France nor the United States, holding under her by treaty, ever dreamed 
of a pretension to them, or to a single foot of New Mexico. On the contrary, both these Powers con- 
cedéd, that the eastern boundary of New Mexico was to that extent the western boundary of Louisiana. 
So far as these facts are geographical, the President of the United States might have learned them from 
any old atlas or geography ; so far as they are diplomatic, our Own State Departmentwwould have afford- 
ed him ample and authentic confirmation of them. Partial information on those points was still more 
convenient to Mr. Polk. . Mr. Donelson, our late Chargé d'Affaires to Texas, in a letter to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, dated July 11, 1845, and which Mr. Polk sent with his message to Congress at the beginning of 


the last session, says: “ The boundary of Texas, as defined by her statutes, runs up the Rio Grande- 


‘from its mouth in the sea to its source, cutting off portions of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico. 
* Above the point on the Rio Grande, where it enters Néw Mexico, there has been no occupancy by: 
“Texas.” " Previous to the agreement entered into. by Santa Anna in 1836, after his captivity; and 
wtih the authorities of Texas, no geographical division, no diplomatist, no nation, nó man, not 
even 'Texas herself, had ever set up the position that she extended to the Rio Grande, or any further. 
‘west than the river Nueces. In 1762 France ceded Louisiana. to Spain, and she receded it to France in 
1800. All the:country, during the intervening pened of twenty-eight years, being owned-and possessed: 
by Spain, she still adhered to and: maintained the old and undisturbed boundary between Texas and the 
then intendency of Santander to be the Nueces; and that above and to the. west ofthat intendency, now 
Coahuila, as was always the fact, Texas extended only to the eastern line of New Mexico. France: 
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|  mever had a settlement, nor maintained her laws:or jurisdiction in the valley of the Rio Grande; and the ” 


| only people who ever inltabited, and the only authority ever obeyed or known in that country, was 
Spanish. With great force and reason, Spain, in addition to her title, always having exclusive posses- 
‘sion, contended that Louisiana did hot reach to the Rio Grande. When the United States себе Texas 
Чо Spain in 1819, it was not the country, but merely their old, ever-disputed, and never-possessed claim 
‘to it; and that without any boundary, end without even a pretension extending beyond Coahuila. Yet 
President Polk says: “The Texas whith was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty: of 1819, embraced all. 


country and all.  . AE INE E 
The position of Mr. Polk, that “the republic of Texas always claimed this river as her: western 
-boundary, and in her treaty ‘with Santa Anna іп May, 1836, he recqgnised it as such,” із no: less 
, untenable in both its branches. A treaty is an agreement between two nations, entered into by officers 
| "who are respectively authorized in: their forms of Government, by being invested with this branch of 
; political sovereignty, and according to the modes and solemnities which each may require. This’ ar- 
» rangement with Santa Anna was no treaty, because, 1. On its face it did not purport'to be a treaty, but 
] 
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| “the country now claimed by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande,” the Santa Её 
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т merely. “articles of agreement and solemn compact," between Ше President and members of the Cabi- 
_ met of the Republic of ‘Texas, and the captive President and certain captured generals of- Mexico, and: 

) mot at all between the two nations. 2d. In all its provisions and spirit, itis only a personal compact be- 
tween the parties to it; and upon its face provided for its confirmation or rejection ** by the proper and 

p legitimate Government of Mexico." 3d. ‘The release of Santa Anna immediately” on its receiving the 
т vSignatures of his general officers, and his conveyance to Vera Cruz as soon afterwards as may be 
ь convenient,” was ап important stipulation, and his principal object in entering into this arrangement, ahd 
p. this was violated by the Government and authorities of Texas. 4th. Santa Anna was not then, nor had 
» ‘not been for some time, the actual President of Mexico; he was commander and chief only of her armies, 
-and Gomez Farias was filling the office of President ad interim, and in the exercise of all its powers. 

j 5th. If Santa Anna had even then been President of ‘Mexico, and in the performance of all its powers 
y and duties, he could not, without the consent and. ratification of her Senate, have made a treaty obliga- 


tory upon Mexico. 6th. The Government of Mexico declared said arrangement to be null and of no: 


i 

„ effect. Tih. Santa Anna was a prikoner in the hands of his enemies, and any power that he might pos- 
y -sess individually, or in connection with any other magistracy, upon his captivity forthwith reverted to 
y ‘the Mexican nation. Santa Аппа had ne more power to cede any part of the territory of Mexico to 
и < Texas, or to ascertain and fix their doubtful and unsettled boundary, than Gen. La Vega had, whilst a 
y ‘prisoner in our country, to cede to the United States California, and to agree upon the Rio Grande as 
а the line between them and Mexico. Before President Polk again ventures to give such effect to this ar- 
4 rangement, he had better both understand its provisions, and learn some of the plainest principles of il 

sternational law. Е | | " | 

y After this bastard negotiation, conceded by a perfidious, cruel, and bloody prisoner to his captors to 
y Save his Ше, the Congress of Texas did pass an act defining her western boundary to be the Rio Grande, 
js from its mouth to its source; but to attach any effect whatever to this measure is a great absurdity. No 
4 ` being having reason need be told that one nation cannot break up its boundary, enlarge its territory, and 
p ‘Sever a section from a neighboring eed by merely passing alaw déclaring her boundary to be a 
y Tiver or a mountain intersecting such neighboring country. Adopt that principle, and we have no State 
4 of Texas, because Mexico has said a thousand times, and in every, form, and insists to this day, that 
d Texas, up to the Sabine, is a part of Mexico. The title of nations to territory is that of digepvery, of 
‘cession, or of conquest confirmed by treaty, or a possession equivalent to such treaty. ‘Texas never had 
le thé similitude of either of those titles to the.valléy of the Rio Grande, or to one inch of New Mexico. 
jy ‘She never, as President Polk affirms she did, “extended her civil and political jurisdiction over the coun-, 
4 try up to that boundary,” (the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source.) She never had a settlement 
д от а resident citizen under her protection in all the valley of that long river. There had been settlements 
yı “and towns and villages east of it, from Santiago, on the Gulf, to Taos, in the mountains, including Peu- 
і xis, Trampa, Enbudo, Namba, San Juan, Santa Fé, Vitior, San Domingo, San Branilla, San Aux, San 
., Dios, Albuquerque, San Fernanda, Valencia, Fonclara, Las Nutrias, Alamillo, San Pasqual, Cristobal 


dred miles, and approximated an hundred thousand inhabitants. Мапу of them had been founded more 
4 than a century, and one of them, Santa Fé, was the capital of New Mexico, and the seat of a govern- 
P ment from which daily emanated political sovereignty and civil jurisdiction. No Texan magistrate was: 
, ever seen, no Texan law was ever obeyed, no Texan jurisdiction was ever asserted, no Texan rule in 
any form ever existed, in this extent of country, or over this people. All was Mexican from the begin- 
M ning, and continued so to be up to the time the American armies invaded the country and expelled the 
J ' Mexican authorities. Two military expeditions from Texas had made incursions into the country on 
W the@lower Rio Grande, but President Houston disavowed one, and both were signally defeated. (All 
Б these facts are accessible to Mr. Polk, and to any man who will search and read. — |. | 
` Another fact, stated by President Polk, that “the Republic of Texas always claimed this river (the 
Rio Grande) as her western boundary,” is equally destitute of foundation. As before shown, Mr. Don- 


a ә had informed Mr. Polk that Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico, States of Mexico, extended ` 


1 east of the Rio Grande. After Texas was ceded to Spain by the United States, that Power had a righs 
Fito make what political divisions of the country she pleased, and to establish any boundaries for ther. 
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Las Pepuallaš, Presidio, Dolores, and Loredo. They stretched along a length of more than fiftgen hun- , 


t Under her authority. Mexico was divided into provinees, among which were Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and 
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-New Mexico. The latter had always, without dispute onthe part of France, or the United States, or any 
other Power, comprehended a large extent of country east of the Rio Grande, and her ancient and only 
. boundary continued fixed and unquestioned. Tamaulipas and Coahuila were each recognised and declared 
- to extend to the Nueces, and the authority and laws of both severally maintained and executed up to 
that river. Mexico asserted and successfully maintained her independence, against the arms of Spain; 
and in 1824 she established a constitution and а government of confedcrated States upon the plan of our 
Union. New Mexico, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas, became States of this Mexican Confederated 
: Republic, and each by. its defined, recognised, and fixed boundary, the Nueces always having been the 
line between the three latter. Texas, not then having a sufficient population for a separate State gov- 
. ernment, she and Coahuila were united under a common опе, and were called the State of Coahuila and 
. Texas. But cach preserved her distinct political existence by their ancient and uniform houndary-—just 
as Massachusetts and Maine did before the latter became a State; and provision was expressly made in 


` favor of Texas, that she should have a separate State government when her population should author- 


ize it. "Things remained in this condition until 1834, when this private and confidential ally of Mr. 
. Polk, Santa Anna, overturned the Confederated Government of Mexico, and established in its stead а 
military despotigm. Against this violent revolution the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas entered a 


` spirited protest, for which that body, was dissolved by the military power af Santa Anna, Texas called 


а convention, and on the 7th November, 1835, it promulged ‘her first declaration of independence, the 
third clause of which is in these words: “That they.do not acknowledge that the present authorities 
of the nominal Mexican Republie have the right to govern within the limits of 'Texas. In March fol- 
. lowing Texas published, by another convention, a morc forma] declaration of independence, and then 
framed a constitution of government for herself ав а separate Power. In all these solemn proceedings 
‚ Texas acted merely by name, and necessarily by her exisüng, and as yet unvarying, boundary. She 
neither attempted to expand her owh limits nor to encroach upon the territory of Coahuila. ' She senta 
formal deputation to Coahuila, and strongly urged her to declare herself also independent. Coahuila re- 
_ fused, and Texas left her to herself, with her boundary to the Nueces stil] unquestioned, and her juris- 
. diction and laws operating over the whole country, and all the people between that river and the Rio 
Grande. It is true, that the Mexicans had not then, nor at any time. settlements or people in the valley 
of the Nueces, and that Texas afterwards did extend her settlements within that valley and a few miles 
west of this river. But, as late as the year 1839, Canales, a Mexican chief, headed an insurrection, in 
the northern provinces of Mexico, and attempted, with the support of Texas, tb establish the Republic 
.of Rio Grande, to be formed of the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Durango. The indepén- 
dence of this embryon Republic was declared, and Canales elected its President. He formed a secret 


. agreement with the government of Texas, and the first three articles of it are in these words: 


” “lst. The President of the Republic of Rio Grande (General Canales) pledges himself to declare the 
independence of the Republic at Rio Grande, and to declare and establish the State and Federal Consti- 
tution of 1824, so soon as he shall have established his headquarters within the limits of the territory 

. claimed by the said Republic. | | | | 
. 2d. That the Republic of Rio Grande shall, immediately after the said declaration of independence 
recognise the independence of Texas. f | | 

“34: The Republie of Texas pledged herself to aid the Federalists of Rio Grande in their strugg 
for independence, directly her in ependence is recognised by the Republic of Rio Grande." Я 


The esstern boundary of this evanescent Republic was the Nueccs; И was recognised by Texas, an 
her army and navy helped to uphold it ; but its President was defeated іп 1840 at Laredo, a town of Ta 
maulipas, east of the Rio Grande, by a Mexican army under General Arista, and Canales retreated int 
‘Texas. Will President Polk ever again tell the American people that “the Republic of Texas has al 
‘ways claimed the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, as her western boundary?” For the credi 
of our Government it is to be hoped that such an assertion will never hereafter find a place in à President 


"message to Congress. Ss‘ А Е "M 
But, after Mr. Polk's elaborate attempt, both by assumption and suppression of fact, to prove th 
Texas abutted on the Rio Grande its entire length, he winds up that part of the subject thys: © This w 
the Texas which, by the act of our Congress of 29th December, 1845, was admitted one of the States о 
“our Union." Congress proposed to annex Texas to our Union as а State, but hot Texas.as Mr. Pol 
| spreads her out; to that doubtful, nay unauthorized, extent Congress refused to reccive her. The re 
lutions of annexation provided, “First, Congress uoth consent that the territory properly included .withi 
and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, may be enacted into a new State, to be called th: 
` State of Texas, with a republican form of government,” бс. Again: ‘ Said State to be formed subj 
` to the adjustment by this Government of. all questions of. boundary that may arise with other Gover. 
‘ ments,” «сс. | ae | | "n ا‎ ae | 
These terms were just and proper in themselves, and were acceded to by the people of Texas? I 
the introduction to her constitution formed for her as a State, and preliminary to her admission into 0 
` Union, and which has been approved by Congress, is this passage : | ЕЕ 
“We. the people of the Republic of Texas, acknowledging with gratitude the grace of God in permi 
fing us to make a choice of our form of government, do, in accordance with. the joint resolution for anne 
ng Texas to the United Stules, approved March 1, 1845, ordain and establish this Constitution: 


This constitution sets forth no boundary whatever, but both it and the resolutions of annexation ¢ 
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elude all country that was not properly included within and that did not rightfully belong to Texas. There 
‘was no question, nor had there ever been, about any of the boundaries of Texas, except the western ; 

` and both Texas and the United States thus, in the-act of their Union, concurred in declaring it to have no 

|. certain or fixed locatiogg and in giving jurisdiction ager the question exclusively to the Government of 

"the United States. This cognizance over the subject would have resulted necessayily from annexation, 

but it was expressly ү! to advertise Texas, Mexico, and the world that the settlement of the dif- 
ficultiés of this western boundary were not to be precipitated by any act of Texas, but were to be adjuste ' 
ed by the treaty-making power of the United States. No sound mind, after a careful investigation of the \ 
subject, can doubt of the truth of the proposition that the eastern margin of the Rio Grande, beginning at 

` the Mexican port of Santiago, and running above the city of Taos, was not “properly included within”? 

and did not “ rightfully belong to the Republic of Texas.” The only and true question of doubt is whether 


, Corpus Christi and the western section оѓ the valley of the Nueces, upon this fundamental principle, 
were to be considered as part of the Texas admitted as one of the States into the American Union, until 
с it should be so decided by negotiation between Mexico and the United States. The extreme of discre- 
tionary power which Mr. Polk could properly exercise was to order our army to take post at Corpus 
' Chrjsti as the most western Texan settlement, and it is very questionable whether that does not violate’ 
` the meaning and spirit of the terms of annexation. If Mexico had been disposed to acquiesce in the an- 
nexation of Texas, she might have resorted to the limitations contained in our resolutions, and might 
have raised a strong doubt as to Corpus Christi, and with unanswerable reason she could have urged 
that such doubt was not to be solved by the sword of our President, but by a treaty of amity and boun- 

@aries between the two countries. ; ү 
But this identical question was made during the pendency of our proposition of annexation, and : 
whilst it was under grave consideration by the government of Texas. n the letter of Mr. Allen, acting | 
Secretary of State of Texas, to Mr. Donelson, our diplomatic agent to that government, dated 26th June, 
` 1845, after having adverted to the probable consummation of the measure, and the pledge of our Presi- 
° dentto кч Texas by posting our army within her borders so soon as this became manifest, Mr. 
Allen added: ** Under such circumstances, the undersigned would suggest to Mr. Donelson the propricty 
and necessity of an immediate introduction of the troops referred to, and that they proceed at once to occupy 
positions upon the Rio Grande,” &c. Mr. Donelson answered this letter like a man of sense, disposed to 
keep both himself and his country within the limits of good faith and duty. In and by way of reply 
to Mr. Allen, he introduced several passages of a letter which, by Mr. Polk’s instructions, he had written 
to General Taylor, ánd among them are these : 


.. “I would by no means be understood as advising you to take an offensive attitude in regard to Mexi- 
co without further orders from the Government of the United States. The probability is, if Mexico un- 
dertakes the invasion, that she will attempt to drive you from the points suggested for your occupation. 
In that event, your right of defence will of course authorize you to cripple and destroy the Mexican 
army in the best way you can. But it. should be distinctly understood that your action will be strictly 
defensive, and aimed at the protection of the rights of Texas.” | | 
“ The occupation of the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed 
question. Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico holds the Brasos de Santiago, near the mouth of the 
Kio Grande. The threatened invasion, however, of Texas, is founded upon the assumption that she haa 
no territory independent of Mexico." | И 
* You can safely hold possession of Corpus Christi, and all other points up the Nueces; and, if'Mexi- 
«o attempts to dislodee yod, drive her beyond the Rio Grande.” | 7. 


Mr. Donelson writes to Mr. Buchanan on the Lith of d 1845, and transmits copies of the letters, 
between the Texan Secretary of State and himself. In justification of his refusal to direct General Tay- 
lor to take post on the Rto Grande, he says, in his letter to Mr. Buchanan: : | 


“Тһе joint resolution of our Congress left the question [of limits between Texas and Mexico].an 
en one. 
P I have been far from admitting that the claim of Texas to the Rio Grande ought not to be maintain- 
ed. . This was not the question. It was whether, under the circumstances, we should take a position to 
snake war for this claim, in the face of an acknowledgment on the part of this government (Texas) that 
it could be settled by negotiation. I at once decided we would take no such position, but should regard 
only as within the limits of our protection thut portion of territory actually possessed by Texas, and which she | 
did not consider a subject of negotiation." 4 What the Executive of Texas had determined not to fight 
` fpr, but. to settle by negotiation, to say the- least of it, could ‘as well be left to the United States upon the 
same condition.” | . 


This question of posting our army upon the Rio Grande was thus early and formally made by the gov” 
. ernment of Texas to ours, during the pendency of annexation, and before it had even been considered by, 
the Congress of Texas. ~ Our Government then decided against it, and Texas is told explicitly that if the 
` union takes place, the American army will not be posted on the Rio Grande, and the uttermost western 
_ positions that it will occupy will.be along and upon the Nueces. For this decision the most valid and 
. eogent reasons are given. 1. The terms of the resolutions of annexation do not permit a military occu- 
pancy of the Rio Grande, as the question of boundary was left an open one. 2. The United States were 
only bound to defend such territory as was actually possessed. by Texas, and “ Corpus Christi was the most, 
western settlement of Texas.” 3. The government of Texas itself had previously decided that this was 
` a question to be settled with Mexico, not by the sword, but by negotiation. 4. Texas herself had re | 
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"fused to fight for ће country upon the Rio Grande, and it did not become the United States to make war 
to obtain that for which Texas herself would not draw the sword. 5. The marching of our army tothe 
"Rio Grande, which was occupied exclusively by thé Mexicans, would be an act of war, or would lead ne- | 
eessarily to war. This decision was wise, and Бо ffroper and just that Texa herself acquiesced in it. 
‘She then went оп аай consummated annexation, upon the tacit condition that the United States were to 
make no military demonstrations west of the valley of the Nueces, unless Mexico should there attack | 
“our army. It was an evil hour when Mr. Polk reversed this moderate and peaceful position, which he 
' "had taken against the importunity of Texas, and directed Taylor to move his army to the Rio Grande ; 
sand what mind can foresee all the deplorable mischief$ that аге to result from it? Не had:his motives 
` for this change, which will appear palpably enough as we progress with this examination ; but what þe- 
«omes of his most reckless assertion, that Texas, as extending to the Rio Grande, including the bigger 
half of New Mexico, and her capital, Santa Fe, was admitted as a State into our Union? ° |. 
Connected with this part of thé subject is another grogs misstatement of the message, in these words: 
** Before the annexation of Texas tothe United States was consummated, Mexico herself, by a formal 
act of her Government, had acknowledged the independence of. Texas аз а nation.” “ It is true it was 
"upon a condition which Mexico had no authority to prescribe, and which detracted nothing from the re- 
cognition.” There are two modesof uttering an untruth: first, by misstating the fact; secondly, by 
stating the truth in such form as to produce a false impression. Let us seeif in this point'Mr. Polk is not 
justly chargeable in one or both modes. The recoghition of the independence of Texas by Mexico ів - 
stated as опе fact ; the prescription by Mexico of a void condition (that Texas-should not annex herself 
or become subject to any country whatever) is another fact; and the mode of statement makes the im- 
pression that these things emanated from Mexico. Congress passed the resolutions of annexation in 
February, 1845; on the 29th day of March following the government of Texas itself, thinking then was 
an auspicious time to propose to Mexico a recognition of her independence, drew up ** Conditions pre- 
diminary to a treaty of peace between Mexico and Texas,” in these words: | `. 


** 1. Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence of Texas.’ 


** 2. Texas engages that she will stipulate in the treaty not to annex herself, or become sybject to any 
country whatevef. | " 
“3, Limits and other conditions to be matters of arrangement in the final treaty. i 
°“ 4, Texas will be willing to remit disputed points, respecting territory and other matters, to the arbi- 
tration of umpires.” x БЕ | Ж 2 | à 
The Government of Texas itself applied to the ministers of France and England respectively, and pro- 
eured them to interpose between, it and the Government of Mexico, and to-propose for Texas those her . 
own articles, preliminary to а definitive treaty, to Mexico. ‘The Secretary of State for Mexico, after 
the overture of Texas was submitted to the Congress of Mexico, returned for answer: “ Тһе Govern- 
ment is authorized to hear the propositions which Texas has made, and to proceed to the arrangement 
or celebration of the treaty that may be fit and honorable to the Republic, giving an account to Congress 
Sor its examination: and approval.” Mexico appended an additional declaration, in these words: “ It is 
-understood that, besides the four preliminary articles proposed by Texas, there are other essential and 
. 3mportant points which ought also to be included in the negotiation; and that if this negotiation is not 
"realized on account of circumstances, or because Texas, influenced by the law passed in the United States 
юп annexation, should consent thereto, either directly or indirectly, then the answer which under this 
date is given Texas, by the undersigned Minister for Foreign Affairs, shall be considered as null and 
-void.’’ The President of Texas submited these conCitions preliminary to a treaty, and which were 
’ to form its basis, to her Senate, and they were rejected by that body. The true state of fact about this 
matter is incompatible, in several material points, with the statement of it-by the President. 1. The 
overture was not by Mexico but by Texas herself. 2. There was no recognition whatever by Mexico. 
of the independence of Texas. The latter Power herself proposed certain fundamental conditions, upon - 
which a treaty of recognition should be negotiated ; to which Mexico added others, and required that 
before such treaty took effect it should be submitted to her “Congress for Из examination and approval.” - 
3. That the condition which the President treats аз a nullity, and which it was proposed +o attach to the | 
treaty of recognition, was prescribed, not by Mexico, but by Texas upon herself. The negotiation of 
this treaty was not entered upon, because, after the Government of Texas itself had proffered to Mexico 
the basis of it, her Senate rejected that basis. But, whilst it was in suspense, the President of Texas put 
` an end to hostilities by the promulgation of a formal proclamation, in which there is this passage: “ And 
pending the shid action, by virtue of the authority in me vested, I do hereby declare and proclaim a ces- 
‘sation of hostilities, by land and by sea, against the Republic of Mexico, or against the citizens and trade 
- thereof.” It was to these proceedings that Mr. Donelson referred, when he said that the United States | 
. ** should not take a position to make war for this claim (to the Rio Grande) in the face of ап acknow- 
` ı Jedgment on the part of this Government (Texas) that it could be, settled by negotiation; and ** what 
.' -the Executive of Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle by negotiation, to say the least of 
iit, eould as well be left to the United States upon the same condition.” Mr. Donelson gave no more 
than a proper effect to an act of the Government of Texas which closed hostilities between the two coun- 
tries, and left Mexico in the peaceable occupation of all the country upon the Rio Grande. | : 
Mr. Pêlk in his message approaches the main question in all this business, and says: 


* 


. “But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she has waged upon the ground that our army.oc- 
, *upied the intermediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. Нег refuted pretension that 
\ UR | 


- 


| ў E | Е 9 e : ` * 
* ü . | \ 
‘Texas wag not in fact an independent State, but a rebellious provinte, was obstinately persevered in; 
and her avowed purpose in commencing a war with the United States was tó reconquer Texas, and to 
, restore Mexican authority over the whole territory—not іе Nueces only, but to:the Sabine.” 


The President here boldly and distinctly takes three grounds: - I 
22.1. The war was begun by Mexico. 2. The march of General Taylor's army, by his orders, to the 
. Rio Grande, was not the cause of the war. 3. The war was commenced by Mexico to conquer the 
` whole of Texas up tothe Sabine, | | e E. SA 
Let us see how these positions will stand the test oft examination and truth. . | 
. It has been shown that Mexico had acceded, by superadding other conditions, to the preliminary terms . 
| оро to her by Texas for the negotiation of a treaty of limits, amity, and recognition of her indepen- ` 
dence. This was somewhat inconsistent. with са “ purpose to restore Mexican authority over the whole 
territory—not to the Nueces only, but to the Sabine." Mr. Peña y Peña, the Mexican Minister of Fo» 
reign Affairs, wrote to Mr. Black, our consul, on the 31st of October, 1845, thus: 


“ The Government of Mexico has given its orders, for the purpose of suspending, for the esent, any act 
- Of hostility against the United States, and limits itself to the defensive, awaiting the issue of the negotiation 
“proposed by the Government of the United States through the consul,” &c. 


. Does this manifest a purpose to conquer all Texas to the Sabine? But Mr. Polk's prevarication in- 
volves him in a labyrinth of contradiction; and, in the next paragraph to the one from which I have last 
quoted, he asserts; o^ | | 


"^ “Our army had occupied a position at Corpus Christi, west of the Nueces, as early as August; 1845, 
“without complaint from any quarter. Had the Nueces been regarded as the true western boundary of 
‘Texas, that boundary had been passed by our army many months before it advanced to the eastern bank of 
‘the Rio Grande.” 


In the summer of 1845, General Taylor was ordered by Mr. Polk to take post with his army at Cor- 
грав Christi; and his despatch of the 15th of August to the War Department informed Mr. Polk that he 
; Was in possession of that point. Mr. Donelson had told the President that this was the most western 
settlement of Texas, and had said distinctly to, and tacitly agreed with, the Government of Texas, before 
annexation took place, that it was as near the Rio Grande as the American army would or could be post- 
ed. “Тһе wgis oF the gallant Taylor, there displayed to the Mexican on the uttermost confine of Texas, 
gave protection and security to all her inhabitants. He had been there for seven long months, covering 
every: foot of Texas, and, so far from the Mexicans having evinced any inténtion to drive him from his - 

pasition, and to reconquer Texas to the Sabine, Mr. Polk informs us that this occupation by “Old Rough 
запі Ready” was “without complaint from any quarter.” То all this there is evidence of the then per- 
fectly quiescent and pacific disposition of Mexico, as to the existing state of things, still more satisfac- 
_. tory. This evidence is furnished by extracts from the despatches of General Taylor himself to the War 
'. Department. August 20, 1845, he says : i 
“ Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio Grande, but bring no news of importance. 

"They represent that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Matamoras, and do.not scem , to 
‘be aware of any preparations for a demonstration on this bank of the river.” . . 

, On the 30th he writes : 


. ** We have no news from the Rio Grande. Idle stories are brought in from that quarter, but, with 
the means of accurate information which we now possess, I do not deem it necessary to repeat them.” 


In his despatch of 6th September he says: | | 
. • Ф 
** I have the honor to report, that a confidential agent, despatched some days since to Matamoras, has 
` zeturned, and. reports that no extraordinary preparations are going forward there; that the garrison does 
“not seem to have been increased, and that our consul is of opinion that there will be no declaration of war.” 
He gives information to the Department, September 14th: 


<“ We have no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, at last accounts, was at Mier, but without 
. any force; nor is there as yet any concentration of troops on the river, (Rio Grande.) 


In the despatch of the 11th October he says: 


“ Recént arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news or information of a different aspect from that 
which I reported in my last. The views expressed in previous communications, relative to the pacific 
‘disposition of the border people on both sides of the river, are continually confirmed." 


January 7th, 1846, General Taylor, still undisturbed at Corpus Christi, informed President Polk thus: 


'- “A scout of volunteers.from San Antonio-struek the river near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the com- 
mander reports every thing quiet in that quarter.” | | | 
. "This was the last communication which General Taylor made to the War Department until he was . 
on bie way to the Rio Grande, making a forward move to that river in obedience to the orders of Mr. 
Polk. AÍl his despatches, whilst he was on the line of his march, still further confirm the conclusive 
testimony already adduced, that, Mexico did not intend to invade Texas whilst his army remained at 
"Corpus Christi The order to him to occupy the Rio Grande was dated 13th January, 1846, and on tho 
llt March he broke up his quarters at Corpus Christi. Thirty-one miles from that point, he says : 


s 
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22 “The columns are advancing with great regularity, and without any obstacle worthy of note.” | 
^ ',. The 18th March, 119 miles on his-way, he writes to the Department: | 


^^ “Within the last two days our advance баз met with small armed, parties of Mexicans, who seemed 
disposed to avoid us. , They were doubtless thrown.out to get information of our advance.” | 


General Taylor crossed the Arroyo Colorado, and from his camp three miles beyond it, and withits 

- thirty miles of Matamoras, he informs the Department, that when the army reached. that river some 
^ Mexicans showed themselves in opposition on the other bank, who informed one of our officers thatan 

attempt by our army to cross the river would be considered as an act of hostility, and їп | that, case it 

‚ would betreated:as enemies. "Preparations were then made to pass under cover of guns, which occupied 

a day: y weg | 9 | М p. тее 

« Whilst these dispositions were in progress, the party that had shown themselves the day before 
again made their'appearance. І sent Captain Mansfield to communicate with the officer in command, 
who said that he had positive orders to fire upon us if we attempted to cross, the dig Another. party 

- then made its appearance, and passed the river to communicate with me. One of them, (who was герге- 
_pented as the adjutant general of the Mexican troops) repeated substantially what had been said before, 
viz., that they had peremptory orders to fire ороп us, and it would be considered a declaration of war Ff 
we passed the river. He placed іп my hands the proclamation of General Mejia, ‘issued at Matamoras а 
day ог two previous, which I enclose. I informed the officer that I should immediately cross the river, 
' and if any of his party showed themselves on the other bank after the passage was commenced, they 

. would receive the fire of my artillery.” “Ihave thought proper to make a detailed report of this opera- 
` ‘tion, as being the first occasion on which the Mexicans have shown themselves in qn attitude decidedly hostile?” - 


Geh. Taylor passed the Colorado without further opposition. He moved forward upon Santiago, 
which the Mexicans fired at.his approach, and then retired. He encamped opposite Matamoras'the 28th 
March, and in his despatch of that date are these passages: “Our. approach seems to have created much | 
excitement in Matamoras, and a great deal of activity has been displayed since our arrival in the prepara- 
tion of batteries." “Тһе attitude of the Mexicans is so far decidedly hostile.” In hiscommunicatiom | 
to the Department of April 15th, he says: “ On the 12th I received from General Ampudia a ‘despatch, 
summoning me to withdraw my force within twenty-four hours, and to fall back beyond the river Nueces.” 
In the execution of his orders, Gen. Taylor threw up Fort Brown, and planted his cannon upon it so as 

‚ to command and sweep, when necessary, Matamoras. Не blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 

` eut off all supplies and commerce by that route. Оп the 24th April, he writes, he had received а commu- 

“nication from Gen. Arista, who had assumed the chief command, stating that he considered hostilities as 

_ having been commented, and that he should prosecute them according to the usages of civilized warfare. It 
is against this clear and overwhelming amount of testimony that Mr. Polk asserts: © But Mexico her- 

‚ Self has EVA раве the war which she has waged upon the ground that our army occupied the interme- 
diate territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” Сап any man ever place any confidence in’ 
his messages? It was this march of the American army to the Rio Grande, and nothing else, that brought 
on the war. This was the actual beginning of it, as our Government had said to that of Texas, near 

' twelve months before, such a step would be making war. Certainly Mr. Polk«had as little right to vio- 
late the territory of Mexico by marching our army upon Santiago, taking and holding possession of it, 
threatening Matamoras with battlements bristling with cannon, and cutting her off by rigorous blockade 

' from the sea, as Mexico had to do these things at Corpus Christi. If such had been the acts of Mexico 

‘to the United States, where is the craven follower of Mr. Polk who would not have denounced them as 
war upon us, and cried aloud for vengeance upon the perfidious Mexicans? The case is much stronger 
than е@п that against Mr. Polk, | AE ON | г 

&t is thus shown, beyond reasonable question, that Mr. Polk himself began this war. His position, | 

that it was his duty to uphold the jurisdiction and laws of the United States to the line claimed by Texas, 
is an after-thought, and but a hollow pretext. Why did he decide against it through our minister to 

exas before annexation? Why did he not assume that line of policy immediately upon the consumma- 

tion of that event? Why did he keep it suspended for seven long months? Why did he never attempt 

to carry itout in the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande? And why did he instruct Gen. 

% Kearney to establish a military government at Santa Fe for allthat country? Upon his own ground, lie 

^. was as much bound to take possession of Sante Fe as Santiago. The premise of himself and his friends, 
that the country was part of Texas, might be granted, and still he would in no degree be relieved from \ 

this charge. Mexico was in the actual possession, claiming it to be her own ; she could not be dispos- 

` sessed without war, and Mr. Polk had no constitutional right or,power to таке war upon her. From 
long before our acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, up to the treaty with Spain, in 1819, when we ceded to 

_ her all our claim to Texas, she had held exclusive possession over this country, and duly maintained her ` 
jurisdiction and executed her laws in it. Mr. Polk asserts that the country was then as much a part of 

' the territory of the United States as it now is; and yet Jefferson, Madison, or Monroe.never mached an 
army into it to reduce it to our possession. | ЛАЛА A ОТИ E А 

„ А part of the State of Maine was in the possession of England, and attached by the provincial authori- 

` ties to New Brunswick ; and so continued from the treaty of 1783 to the treaty of Washington in 1843, 
a period of sixty years. This produced many collisions and conflicts of jurisdiction betwees Maine and 
New Brunswick, and sevéral times well nigh involved England and the United States in war. Massa- 

‘ehusetts and Maine, both our Houses of Congress, and all our Presidents, Have again and again, with | 
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, entire unanimity, declared that' the whole country in dispute on the Northeastern frontier was territory 
of the United States, and within the State of Maine. hat case was incomparably stronger for the 
United States than the present one; and yet Washington, or the elder Adams, or Jefferson, or Madisofi, 

_ or Monroe, or the younger Adams, or Jackson, ог Van Buren, or Tyler, never dreamed, upon their mere 
. . authority and responsibility as Presidents, of marching our armies into that disputed territory, and foreing 
^ our jurisdiction and laws over it at the point of the sword. If Mr. Polk had had England instead of 
Mexico to deal with, he would have dared the forked lightning sooner than have adopted such a measure. 
‘What adds to the atrocity of his offence, and swells still louder the voice for condemnation and.punish- 
ment which rises from a violated and mangled Constitution, is the fact that Congress, the only legitimate 
. War-maiting power in our system, was and had heen for six weeks in session when President Polk un- 
. dertook of himself to wage this war. Why did he not submit thi momentous matter to Congress? Не 
had, in the execution. of his own sinister schémes, decided that a war with Mexico was necessary for,. 
` and would prove advantageous to, himself. Не dis:rusted the nerve of the great majority of his friends 
in Congress to plunge the country into it. He thought, from the peculiar posture of Mexico and the 
. readiness of the American people for martial exercises, he could fix a charge of beginning a war upon 
Mexico ; and being himself secure from all its perils, and able to free himself from the responsibility, he 
would venture upon his own authority to make it. | | | | ЕЕ 
~ Another of Mr. Polls miserable subterfuges to screen himself is, that the outrages of ‘Mexico upon. 
our commerce and people, and the money she owed them, was ample cause for war on the part of the 
United States against her. ‘If that position was proper and maintainable, why did not President Polk set 
- forth these grounds in a message, and upon them recommend to Congress, the appropriate power, to de- 
. clare war against Mexico? Ít was all he could constitutionally do in the premises.. Why did he become 
. thé secret and surreptitious ally of Santa Аппа, the author of all these wrongs? Why, in his annual 
message at the last session of Congress, after recounting the mission of Mr. Slidell to Mexico, did he take 
the ground that. until the result of it is known, “I forbear to recommend to Congress such ulterior mea- 
sures of redress for the wrongs and injuries we have so long borne, as it would have been proper to make 
had no such negotiation been instituted." The result of this negotiation was made known before Gene- | 
ға! Taylor was ordered to march to thé Rio Grande, but our vaulting President deigned not to consult 
Congress. These wrongs and injuries our Government had agreed upon and commuted with Mexico 
for money ; and she then owed us three millions, which in part she could not or would not pay. Why 
did Mr. Polk, for these three millions, precipitate the country into à war which will cost fifty times its 
amount, and the lives of thousands of our best citizens, without asking the permission of Congress? 
Forsooth he was called ** Young Hickory,” but it will be found he is no such timber as the did tree. 
General Taylor had, in his despatch of September 6, 1845, informed Mr. Polk that he had sent a con- | 
- fidential agent to Matamoras, and added— | | 


“The agent, who is intelligent, and upon whose statements a good deal of. reliance may be placed, 
says that the mass of the people with whom he mingled is opposed to a war with us, and that, if war be 
declared; the frontier departments of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Leon will probably declare them- 
selves independent of the Central Government, and establish pacific relations with us.” 


Here is the germ of this war. This information, connected with the recollection of former rebellions 
in those provinces, and an attempt. to erect them intó a separate republic by a portion of their people, 
fired the imagination of ** Young Hickory,” and visions of vast conquests and acquisitions began to 
crowd his enraptured imagination. To end our difficulties with Mexico, he draws the sword to cut the 
knot, and he intends to wield that sword asa conqueror. Having.subjugated the Mexicans, and enlarged: 
the boundaries of the Republic, he will not only live in story, but a captivated people’ will again confer 
upon him the purple. We have been told by an Indiana editor, that he, President Polk, actually con- 
ceived and planned the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey; and that he deserves 
more praise for the success of those brilliant days than General Taylor himself. A gentleman from the 
same State on this floor, not to be outdone by his worthy coadjutor at home, exclaims in this debate, 

. James K. Polk is not a Hercules, but fetch up all the opposition to him, and throw it all bodily into the 
arena with him, and he will be found an overmatch for the whole of it. What images of prowess those 
gentlemen awaken in the mind to enable it to find parallels for James K. Polk, the conquering hero of 

uck river! Alexander the Great! Timourthe Tartar! Jack Falstaff! Tom Thumb! | 

It is apparent from the correspondence of Mr. Donelson with the State Department, and other proofs, 
that it was expected and desired by the Administration that Mexico would act upon her declaration be- 

. fore annexation to consider this measure casus belli ; and upon the occupation of Texas, and particularly 

- Corpus Christi, by the American army, that the Mexicans would invade Texas and bring on the war. 

- In the first order to General Taylor are these passages : l | | 


. “You will forthwith make a forward movement with the troops under your command, and advance to 
“the mouth of the Sabine, orto such other point on the’ Gulf of Mexico, or its navigable waters, as m 
"your judgment may be most convenient for an embarkation at the proper time for the western frontier of 

Texas.” The point of your ultimate destination is the western frontier of Texas, where you will select and | 

. ` десару, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist with the health of the troops, 
° Kond will be best adapted to repel invasion, and to" protect what, in the event of annexation, will be our 
` western border. You will limit yourself to the defence of Texas, unless Mexico should declare маг 
against the United States.” | ` 


| H 


" Gen. Taylor, under direction of the Government, acting by Mr. Donelson, did not, however, take post 


~ 1845, contains this passage : 
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on the Rio Grande, but by express orders occupied Corpus Christi. . The next order, dated August 25, 
“Should Mexico assemble a large army on the Rio Grande, end `cross it with a considerable force, such а 
movément must be regarded as an invasion of the United States and the commencement of hostilities. You 
will, of course, use all authority which has been or may be given to you to prevent such a state of things 
“Texas must be protected from invasion, and for that purpose you will of course. employ to the utmost 

extent all the means you possess or'can command. _ IT | m ЗС 
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“Оп the 30th August the Department wrote Gen. Taylor : Бы | 
“You have been advised that the assembling of a large Mexican army on the borders of Тежаз, and 
€rossing the Rio Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded by the Executive here as an invasion 
of the United States.and the commencement of hostilities. An attempt to cross that river with such a force’ 

will be considered in the same light.” — ОАК E^ tbc n E | 


“Ту case. of war, either declared or made manifest by hostile acts, your main object will be thé protec- 
tion of Texas; but the pursuit of this object will not necessarily confine your action within the terrilory of 
Texas. Mexico having thus commenced hostilities, you may in your discretion, should you һауе suffi-- 
-cient force, and be in a condition to do so, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces assembling 
‘to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting for that purpose, drive them from their position on 


either side of the river, and, if deemed practicable and expedient, take and hold possessiow of Matamoras and 


«other places in the country.” Е oe E 
Active hostilities got yet having broken out, and the Mexicans still remaining perfectly quiet, the pros- 


a 


сресі of a brush, to be begun by them, was so unpromising that Mr. Polk thought he would provoke it 


a little further. In the order dated 16th October, 1845, he said to Gen. Tdylor: “ You will approach as 
"near the western boundary of Texas, the Rio Grande, as circumstances will permit,” &c. ‘ Upon all 
the points above enumerated, and others not suggested, your reports and views in full are desired, not 
only with reference to the continuance of the present aspect of affairs between the United States and 
‘Mexico, but in the contingency of your selecting, or being directed to take position on the banks of the , 
"Rio Grande, near its mouth, or places above.” The Mexicans still would not strike, and Mr. Polk in- 


^wests Gen. Taylor with à vague,discretion to occupy the Rio Grande. It was-his purpose, if the move- 
“ment was made and proved fortunate, to reap all the credit; but, if disastrous, to throw the whole blame 


"upón the rash soldier who marched without orders. Gen. Taylor would not fall into his trap, and Mr. . 
Polk gtéw impatient. In his message of 2d December, 1845, he says: “ After our army and navy had 
‘remained on the frontier and coasts of Mexico for many weeks, without any hostile movement on her part, 
‘though her mehaces were continued, I deemed it important, if possible, to. put an end to this state of 


« things.” He had then come distinctly to the purpose to force Mexico to treat, and cede all her territory. 


east of the Rio Grande and Upper California, or to. wage war against her with a view to conquests. He 
-sent Mr. Slidell to negotiate, and Mexico was willing . to receive him as a commissioner to treat of the 
-settlement of the Texan question, but not as an envoy with full powers ; to which Mr. Polk would not 


` consent. For a nation to refuse absolutely апі unconditionally to receive a minister from another is not 
-eause of war. This refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell with full powers, with ether causes, might 


or might not have been sufficient ground for war ; but the decision of that question did not belong to - 
President Polk. It was for Congress only, and Congress was then in session; but Mr. Polk would not 
refer the question to it. Mr. Buchanan in a letter to Mr. Slidell says: СУ | 

“Оп your return to the United States energetic measures against Mexico would at once be recom- 
mended by the President, and these might fail to obtain the support of Congress, if it could be asserted 


- that the existing Government had not refused to receive our minister.” ‘It would be difficult on sucha 


< which is sufficiently formidable to awake a Henry from his tomb. 


_ presumption, in regard to so feeble and distracted a country as Mexico, to satisfy the American people 


‘that all had been done which ought to have been done to avoid the necessity of resorting to hostilities.” 


In his letter of 1st March, 1846, to the. Minister of Foreign Affairs, under Paredes, Mr. Slidell 
‘threatens war if he is not received ав a minister with full powers, and adds: “ Не (President Polk) is 
sincerely desirous to preserve that peace; but the state of quasi war which now exists on the part of 
Mexico is one which is incompatible with the dignity and interests. of the United. States, and it is for the 
Mexican Government to decide whether it shall give place to friendly negotiation or lead to an open rup- 
ture.” As some evidence, in his attempt to shield himself, that the war was begun by Mexico, Mr. 


. Polk says in his message: “It appears, also, that on the 4th of April following, General Paredes, 


‘through his Minister of War, issued orders to the Mexican general in command ef the Texan frontier 
to attack our army'by every means which war permits.” Why, sir, this order was given more than a 
‘month after Mr. Slidell had said to the Government of Mexico it must receive him, not only as commis- 
sioner to settle the Texan question, but all others, or Mr. Polk would visit it with war. This order was 
not giyen. by the War Minister of Mexico until long after that Government, on the 12th of March, 


21846, had said to Mr. Slidell, “ The Mexican Government, preparing for war, should circumstances re- 


quire it, will keep alive its flattering hope that peace will not be disturbed on the mew continent,” &c.; nor 
‘until Gen. Taylor had broken up his camp for a month at Corpus Christi, and had been encamped six - 


' ‘days at Matamoras. Distrusting Congress and determined on the war, Mr. Polk crossed the Rubicon, 
‘and made it himself.. His fiat went forth in the order of the 13th January last, the American army in- 


'vaded the Mexican territory, and another war-making power has demonstrated itself in dur system, 
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Bat Mr. Polk and his apologists still affect to, deny that the march and encampment of the American 
army to the Rio Grande, and ‘its armed surveillance and blockade of Matainoras, was an act of war. 
Every man’s common sense will refute such a position ; but let us examine it b Mr. Polk’s own expo- ` 
aition of war. Mexico held possession of Santiago, Laredo, and Dolores, on the lower Rio Grande, to 
say nothing of Santa Fé, and her many other towns above, all on the eastern side of the river. In his. 
order to Gen. Taylor of 25th August, 1845, Mr. Polk says: ‘Should the Mexicans assemble a large: 
2067 of troops оп the Rio Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, such а movement must be re- 
garded as an invasion-of the United States, and the commencement of hostilities.” In the order of the 30th: 
August he repeats the same, and adds: “.Яп attempt to cross that river with such a force will be consi~ 
dered in the same light." | o p ко. | 
. Нож he pushes his previously unwarrantable position! If Mexico assembles any large force on the: 
Rio Grande, and crosses, ог even attempls to cross, any considerable portion of it, over to her towns of 
Santiago, or Laredo, or Dolores, or Santa Fé, it is an invasion of the United States, and the commencement 
of hostilities ; and General Taylor is ordered by Mr. Polk to act accordingly. And how to act? The 
same order directs him: “ Should you have sufficient force, and be in a condition to do so, cross the Ria: 
Grande, disperse or capture the forces assembling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting for that 
purpose, drive them from their positions on either side of the river, and, if deemed practicable and expedient, 
take and hold possession of Matamoras, and other places in the country.” All this President Polk orders. 


‘General Taylor to do on the mere attempt of a considerable body of Mexican forces (500 or 1,000, I sup- 


pose,) to-pass from one of her towns west to another east of the Rio Grande: for such an act (says he) 
would be “ ап invasion of the United States, and the commencement of hostilities,” although he neither 
requires nor inquires for any evidence of such a purpose. He here orders into terrible action, of his ` 
own sovereign will, in all its forms, the war-power of the Government. Still he and his parasites deny 
that the march of the American army from Corpus Christi, one hundred and fifty miles into the Мехі-. 
can territory, with all its accompaniments, were acts of hostility against Mexico. Ап American army | 
of 33000 may assemble and encamp for seven months on the very borders of Mexico, and, after waiting: 
in vain so long for a fight, to get it certainly, strike that deep into her territory, overthrow her laws and 
expel her officers, break up her custom-house, blockade her port, and besiege her town, and it is not 
wer! But if Mexico attempts only to pass a body of troops from her town on one side of the Rio Grande 
to another on the opposite bank, according to Mr. Polk’s code of ethics and national law, it is the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and an invasion of the United States! How a little brief power does corrupt. 
the heart and pervert the mind of man! It is difficult to determine whether Mr. Polk was most aggres- 
sive upon the Constitution of his own country, the territory of Mexico, or international law. қ 
But the message says, in justification of Mr. Polk’s conduct, that Mexico had insultingly rejected a. 
minister sent to her on a mission of peace, and whom she had solemnly agreed to receive. Neither is 
this statement trye as it'is made. e overture of our Government to Mexico was to receive a minister 
with full powers to treat of all questions. The Mexican minister returned: ** In answer, I have to say 
to you, that although the Mexican nation is deeply injured by the United States, through the acts com- 
mitted by them in the department of Texas, which belongs to this nation, my Government is disposed 
to receive the commissioner of the United States who may come to this capital with full powers to settle 
the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner." ‘This is an extract of a letter dated. 
13th October, 1845, from Рейа y Pefia to our Consul; and in another letter of the 31st same month, he 
says: ' Although this is not to be understood, in any way, as an intimation of the re-opening of the 


` friendly relations at present interrupted between Mexico and the United States, I find," &c. Mr. Slidell 


applied repeatedly to be received as minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, by Mexico ; she 


: refused him steadily in that character, but always expressed her readiness to recognise him as a com- 


missioner to treat for the settlement of the Texas question. Mexico insisted that annexation had pro- 
duced the suspension of friendly diplomatic relations between the two countries, and that this ground of 
misunderstanding must be explained and adjusted before she received a minister to settle other questions. 
Mexico did not agree to receive a minister for any other purpose, and she did not at any time refuse to 
receive such an опе. In this she was wrong, and she had done us much wrong before, and is our perfidious 
enemy ;.still, when the Chief Magistrate was giving a history of this point, it was befitting that he 
should state it truly. Mr. Polk.says: “ Before these orders (to General Taylor to march to the Rio 
Grande) were issued, the despatch of our minister in Mexico, transmitting the decision of the civil Go- 
vernment, advising that he should not be received, and also the despatch of our Consul, residing in the 
city of Mexico, the former bearing date the 17th, and the latter the 18th of December, 1845, copies of 
both of which accompanied my message of the llth of May last, were received at the Department of 
State. Mexico continued willing to receive Mr. Slidell as minister to adjust the Texas question ; Mr. 
Polk still insisted that he should be accredited with full powers to settle all questions between the two 
countries. This was the point of difference between them. Mexico was foolishly and wickedly obsti- 
nate on a point of etiquette. If Mr. Polk thought a resort to arms necessary, he had but one power 


and one duty—to send in a message recommending it. Congress was in session; our imperial Presi- 


dent'scorned to give any heed to it, but of his own puissance plunged the nation in war. Autocrats 
and tyrants, born to absolute power, and inheriting their people as slaves, regarding them as mere 1п-- 


` struments to minister to the lusts of phrensied and wicked passions, may perpetrate such enormities ; 


А 


but not constitutional and limited Presidents, who have no power over the subject—otherwise it is the- 
inevitable destiny of the latter to become the former. Mr. Polk is feeble and timid, and without long 
premeditation and daily instigation and support, by venal, desperate, and wicked men, he never could 
ave nerved himself to so daring an act. He then only manifested what He and far bolder mien than: 
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` himself had long before determined to do. But I ask the especial attention -of the committee to this | 
+ passage in Mr, Polk’s message:  . ZEE. PELIS М МИГ pe DE NE. 
“Тһе Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now 
claimed by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The Republic of "Texas al- 
ways claimed this riyer as her western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa’ Anna, in May, 
1836, he recognised X as such. By the constitution which Texas adopted in' March, 1836, senatorial 
and representative districts were organized, extending west of the Nueces.’ The Congress of Texas, on. 
the 19th of December, 1836, passed ‘an act to define ће boundaries of the Republic of Texas,’ in which 
they declared the Rio Grande; from its mouth to its source, to be their boundary, and by the said act they | 
extended their ‘civil and political jurisdiction? over the country up to that boundary. During a period . 
of more than nine years, which intervened between the adoption of her constitution and her annexation 
as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdig- 
tion over the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She organized and defined the limits of coun- | 
ties extending to the Rio Grande: She established courts of justice, and extended her judicial system 
over the territory. She established a custom-house, and collected duties, and also post offices and post. 
roads, іп it. She established a land office, and issued numerous grants for dand, within its limits. A 
Senator and a Representative residing in it were elected to the Congress of the Republic, and served as , 
such before the act of annexation took place. In both the Gongress: and. Convention of Texas which 
gave their assent to;the terms of annexation to the United States, proposed by our Congress, were repre- 
sentatives residing west of the Nueces, who took part in the act of annexation itself. This was the 
‘Texas which, by the act of our Congress of the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted as one of the 
States of our Union. That the Congress of the United States understood the State of Texas which they | 
admitted into the Union to extend beyond the Nueces, is apparent, from the fact, that on the 31% of De- - 
cember, 1845, only two days after the act of admission, they passed a law ‘to establish a collection dis- ” 
trict in the State of Texas,’ by which they created a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, situated wesgof _ 
the Nueces, апі being the same point at which the Texas custom-house, under the laws of that.Repub- 
‚ lic, had been located, and directed that.a surveyor to collect the revenue should be appointed for that port | 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. А surveyor was accordingly nomi- | 
nated and confirmed by the Senate, and has been ever since in the performance of his duties. All these 
- acts of the Republic of "Texas, and of our Congress, preceded the orders for the advance of our army to ` 
the east bank of the Rio Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an act ‘establishing certain post 
-routes;? extending west of the Nueces. The country west of that river now constitutes a part of one of 
the Congressional districts of Texas, and is represented in the House of Representatives. The Senators | 
from that State were chosen by a Legislature in which the country west of that river was represented.” 
The following statements and conclusions are expressly made in, and fairly deducible from, 
this remarkable passage: That Texas, binding on the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, 
was іп 1819 ceded by the. United States to Spain; that Santa Anna had made a treaty with Texas 
recognising the Rio Grande in its whole length as the western boundary of Texas; that by the 
constitution of Texas,.of 1836, Senatorial and Representative districts were organized along the whole 
of that river line; that Texas exercised her civil and political jurisdiction by a maintenance of hêr 
power and an administration of her laws along that entire line ;fthat she organized and defined the limits 
of counties on this stream, from the sea to its head springs; that she fully occupied that country with 
courts of justice and her judicial system; with a custom-house, and post offices and post roads; with а. 
Jand office, and with grants and land titles; that her people, clustering along the entire margin of the Rio 
Grande, had assisted in electing a Representative and Senator to the Texan Congress before annexation 
took place; that Representatives, both in the Congress and Convention of Texas which assented to an- 
nexation, had resided in the country upon the Rio Grande; that Texas, up to the entire flow of that long 
river, had been admitted as a State into our Union; that our Congress had established “certain post 
routes” occupying the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; that the entire area between 
them now formed a part of one of the Congressional districts of Texas, and is represented in this House ; 
that her Senators in the other end of this Capitol were elected by a Legislature who had been chosen in 
art by the representaüves of all the people dwelling between the two rivers ; and that the entire popu- 
Jotion spread over this extent of country, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Spanish peaks, were Texans, 
and under the authority and protection of that government. I appeal to every candid man if all these 
propositions are not distinctly stated, or would not be reasonably, fairly concluded by any intelligent 
mind, uninformed of its various topics, on reading this most extraordinary passage from the President's. 
message? How such a reader would be amazed, on full and accurate examination, to learn that not one 
of those propositions аге true ; and especially to learn that Texas had not, nor ever had, civil adminis- 
tration of апу kind, nor an officer, nor a resident citizen, in the whole valley of the Rio Grande; that 
ghe had only a few people stretching a short distance up the west bank of the Nueces from the Gulf, and 
notamounting to one-hundredth part of the Mexican population between the two rivers, which have 
never known any thing but Mexican rule. I challenge the man of the greatest research and reading to 
produce any passage of equal length, from any language, ancient or modern, having so much ‘and зо 
many distinct misrepresentations. Certain I am, it has nothing like a parallel in that respect among. all 
preceding presidential messages; and for the guthenticity of American State papers, and the character of. 
our country, I hope it never will have. Ido not intend to charge President Polk with falsehood and 
mhisrepresentation, although most of the facts which I have adduced in his refutation were sent by him 
in the docüménts accompanying his message to Congress. But to absolve him from that grievous of- 
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fence still leaves him convicted of an amount and a grossnéss of ignorance about ‘niatters on which he 


ought to have the fullest and most accurate information, which proves him totally incompetent to dis- | 
charge the duties of his high place. But in һе, Пу, stupidity, and mischievousness of his measures, . 


‘the country has much stronger and more déplorable evidence of the truth of this proposition. | | 
X Ма. Chairman, there is one-point on which the President should cease his protestations and denials, if 
e 


agreed upon by treaty between the two Governments, so far às wé had any thing against Mexico, wq 
could have indemnified ourselves by reprisals, as Jackson had recominended, without resorting to war, 
if it had been thought proper to resort even to that harsh measure. But Mr, Polk distrusted that the 
courage and generosity of the American Congress and people would never, for three millions of dollars, 


consent to desolate Mexico with fire and sword. А people literally not having the means.to pay their | 


debts ; зо poot, sosweak, so oppressed, so scourged by military usurpers and factions; so long and griev- 


ously disturbed in thé pursuits of civilized life, as to have lost the greater portion of its arts; without | 


government and laws, and having no security of person or’ property ; with no: regenerating influences 
Operating, but sinking into wretched and hopeless servitude and barbarism, were à fit subject for the noble 
pity and forbearance of another people so strikingly in contrast with them upon all points. Mr. Polk 
new that if, with the heart of a Shylock, he appealed to Congress to require from the Mexicans the 
pound of flesh, he would have been answered, ‘Spare this destitute, miserable, down-trodden people ; 
we are compensated a thousand-fold in that their condition is not ours. When our debtors become able. 
they will pay us; ifinot, let them go free— it is the spirit of the age. What unspeakable folly it would 
be for three millions to waste an hundred, and thousands and thousands of valuable lives, in slaughtering 


our unhappy neighbors, who, after our example, had struck for freedom, and who had unsuccessfully _ 


attempted to secure it upon the model of our institutions. At such a cost we want not this foe in deadly - 
strife for so ignoble and insufficient a causé." But Mr. Polk coveted the glory of enlarging the bounda- 
ries of our Imperial Republic, and to minister to the grandeur of this ambition, it was necessary, and he 


was determined tt rake war upon Mexico. 
For what did Mr. Polk send General Taylor’s army to the Rio Grande, but to conquer and hold the. 
. country upon it? What object could he have in giving Col. Stevenson orders to raise a regiment of 
men of various pursults, and sueh as would be likely to remain at the end of the war, either in Oregon 
or any other territory in that region of the globe which may then be a part of the United States,” with : 
an express stipulation that they were not to be brought home by the Government, but conquest, settle- 
ment and occupation? The Mormons had been forcibly broken up and driven from Illinois, and were 
wandering in search of a new home. Why did the Secretary of War, in his orders to Gen. Kearny," 
ғау: | | 
* It is known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are en route to California, for the purpose of 
settling in that country. You are desired to use all proper means to have a good understanding with 


them, to the end that the United States may have their co-operation in taking possession of and holding i 


that country.” 


Why did Mr. Polk receive into. the service of the United States a legion of Mormons, five hundred in 
strength? Why was Gen. Kearny ordered by Mr. Polk to conquer and take possession of New Mexico 


and Upper California, and to establish temporary governments in them? . The Secretary of the Navy, 
іп an order to Com. Sloat, dated June 24, 1845, says : 


“The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said to be open and defenceless. If you ascertain certainly 
that Mexico has declared war against the United States, you will at once possess yourself of the port of 
San Francisco, and blockade or occupy such other ports as your force may permit.” 


In this, also, lurks the purpose and hope of forcing Mexico into a war against the United States, and 
then to seize upon the spoil. Seci‘etary Bancroft, May 13, 1846, addressed a communication to Com. 
Sloat, making this order absolute. In his order of May 15, 1846, to Capt. Sloat, he says: 


“It is important that you should hold possession at least of San Francisco, even while you encourage. 
the people to neutraltty, self-government, and friendship. 


. There were three or four instructions to Captains Sloat, Shubrick, and Stockton, iterating and reite- 
rating, ** You will take immediate possession of Upper California, so that if a treaty of peace shall be 
made on the basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California to the United States.” 


* Conquest and territorial agerandizement were from the first looming in Mr. Polk’s fancy; and with 
what impatient promptitude did he recommend to Congress “ (0 provide for these important conquests 
by making an adequate appropriation for the purposes of erecting fortifications and defraying the ex- 
penses necessarily incident to the maintenance of our possession and cn over them.” When he 
proclaimed them to be “а territory larger than the original thirteen States of the Union," and felicitated 
the American people on “ the vast extension of our territorial limits,” who can believe that he had not 
persuaded himself that he was a veritable conqueror, and that he was swelling with the pride and self- 
gratulation of one of earth's great ones? Oh man, how little thou art! ; 


Mr. Chairman, this review of Mr. Polk's message has been far from being pleasant. To find errore: 
of fact on во many points in the most important document from the Executive head of the Government, 
must be deeply mortifying and humiliating to al! American bosoms. Every such paper, in the truth of 


its fact at least, ought to be ablt * to bear the test of time, of talents, and human scrutiny.” Never, in 


pects to preserve even a figment of a reputation for candor; he should never again say that he did ` 
not begin this war for conquest. ' As it was a small money affair of about three millions of dollars, ә | 


> 
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' my opinion, Һай a free people graver occasion to pause and contemplate their public affairs and their ten- 


dency, and especially the spirit and apparent destiny of the Executive branch of the Government. We 


have seen it, wielded by such a man as James К. Polk, usurp the war-power whilst Congress was in 


session, break the peace of the world, and force the peaple to make vast sacrifices of blood and treasure, 


^ whether they would or not; assume the lawgiver and the legislator, and set up civil government, EN 


all its complicated machinery, over subjugated countries constituting a vast empire in extent ; contefffn- 

ins and defying the other powers of the Government and the People by endeavoring of itself to place 
ose countries in such a posture that they cannot be disentangle, 

and this without any care ofthe continuance and expansion of the terrific strife springing out of the slave 

question, which it must inevitably produce. ОҒ the truth of these propositions i have the deepest and 


strongest convictions ; and, entertaining them, whilst .I have a seat on this floor I will give them utters  - 


ance on fit occasions, “come weal or come wo.” Not to do so, I would indeed be a base and craven 


.and will be forced. into the Union ; 


‘traitor to a Constitution that ought to be imperishable, and whose authority in this По ought to be 
t 


supreme. Every thing that is wrong in our Government all mén ought to condemn; for the simple and 


sufficient reason of preventing its repetition. Constitution, liberty, and the good of the people demand - 


it, and there is safety in no other course. 


.Mr. Chairman, I had a wish to say something upon the conduct of the Executive in relation to those | 


conquered countries, but I will avail myself of some other opportunity. I will then assume, and I think 
maintain, that our President has no power except what is expresly conferréd on him by the Constitution, 
or the laws of Congress made under it; that һе derives no powers whatever from national law, and that 


ч principles of that code are only so far applicable to him as they adhere to the express powers granted | 
y 


e Constitution or laws; that the terms “ sovereign" and “ conqueror,” ag used in the international 
code, are wholly inapplicable to him, either as President or commander-in-chief of our armies and navies ; 
that in the conduct of our wars he is merely our first military and naval commander, and can exercise no 
powers or functions but what are appropriate to such officers ; that he has no right by himself or his 
deputies, to set up permanent or temporary civil governments in conquered countries, but merely to hold 
military possession of them, including only the success and security of his'own command, and the putting 

‚ down of resistance in the conquered country ;. and that this latter being effected, the peaceable people are 
to be left in the quiet ministration of their own municipal laws. All these momentous questions come 

‚ up in the present condition of public affairs, and in a manner to give them, deep and permanent interest 
to the American people. They ought to mount high above all party views and interests. - 
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"The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having under . 
consideration the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional military force, and for other pur- 
poses— | | 


Mr. HILLIARD rose and said : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN : The debate which arose upon referring the President's 
message to the several committees took so wide a range, that I forbore to 
take any part in it, but preferied rather to wait until some practical question 
should come up which would afford better ground for what I desire to say. 
Such a question is now before us, and it involves the same topics. I do 
not wish to be understood as complaining of the spirited and interesting de- 
bate which has already taken place ; I only regret the asperities which, in 
too many instances, have marked it on both sides. In all constitutional 
governments, where the representative principle is recognised , great latitude 
of debate must be allowed. The spirit of liberty will make itself heard 
wherever it exists. Itspoke out in the stormy debates of the ancient repub- 
lics, and it has often shaken the throne and arrested kingly power in Eng- 
land. In the language of Burke, ** Something must be pardoned to the 
spirit of liberty." "Тһе course of executive power must be boldly surveyed; 
it ought to be. Even in royal governments, where it is usual for the mon- 
arch in person to address the legislative bodies, it is customary, in discussing 
the reply to the speech from the throne, for the widest latitude of debate to 
be indulged in, and the utmost freedom of remark is permitted without 
complaint. In England, especially, the reply of Parliament to the royal 
speech usually manifests the highest degree of jealousy on the part of that 
body for the rights of Englishmen. And shall we, who profess to have 
yet larger views of public liberty, attempt to restrain the utmost latitude of 
remark on the course of those entrusted with power? Certainly not. Pre- 
. vious to Mr. Jefferson’s time, the American Presidents came to Congress 
atthe opening of the session, and addressed both Houses in person. It was 
usual, too, for each House to reply to the speech of the President; and this 
afforded the opportunity of discussing with freedom the Executive measures. 
At the opening of the session of Congress, in 1801, Mr. Jefferson adopted, 
as more convenient, the practice of sending a message to the two Houses ; 
and although this form of Executive communication made a reply unneces- 
вагу, yet, we are informed by the parliamentary history of the period, that 
a very animated debate took place on the topics it contained. I trust the 
day will never come, when, in this Government, such freedom wili be de- 
nied. A French king once said, < 1 am the State," but a President of the 
United States can use no such language. He occupies, it is true, an ele- 
vated and very influential position in the Government, but the severest ex- 


4 


amination of his course in the exercise of his functions, in whatever direc- 


‚ tion they may be put forth, is consistent with the purest patriotism. 


While, then, sir, I claim. for myself, and for other gentlemen of this 
House, the privilege of discussing Executive communications with the 


greatest freedom, it is not my purpose to enter at large upon an examina- 


tion of the message which the President has lately sent to Congress. 'There 
are, however, some subjects which it brings before us, of such magnitude, 
and which must so largely affect the character and happiness of the coun- 


try, that I cannot consent to Jet them pass. without giving my views of them. 


We have reached an important point in our history. We are at war. For. 
once I believe in the existence of a crisis. It is not that there is any thing 

portentous in the elements which surround us—the nation with which we 
are at war is a feeble one, and we have nothing to fear from her arms. But 


а question, which was started at the close of the last session, and which has 


already been revived since the commencement of the pr esent one, is suffici- 
ently ominous.* Like a sea-bird driven far in-land, it may be a messenger 
which gives notice of the coming tempest. This question grows out of the 
great topic presented in the message, the war; and it is here in this Hall, 
where we have heard some extraordinary declarations made in connexion 
with it, that.I desire to speak of it. 1 do not wish to precipitate this great 
question ; it ought not to have been brought here; but as it is here, it must 
be met. This Hall should not be converted into an arena for hot contro- 
versy, by bringing for discussion here a subject which does not fairly come 
within the range of our deliberations, and which must shake, not only this | 
Capitol, but this Republic. | 
But fist; as to the war. This is the great theme of the message—the 
prominent colossal figure in the foreground of the picture, about which the 
other objects are grouped in humbler and smaller proportions. I suppose 
it must be so ; our foreign relations, with the single unhappy exception re- 
ferred to, are all of the most amicable kind; our internal tranquility is per- 
fect ; ; the vast resources of our country are in a course of prosperous de- 
velopment. There is but the one check to our prosperity ; but for this, | 
the President informs us, the public debt would have been discharged, and 
we might now have been engaged in plans for increasing the happiness of 
our people, and advancing in our high career of civilization. But, though · 
it must be admitted that war isa calamity ‚ yet I cannot bring myself to 
agree with those who think it best to arrest all our movements against Mex- 
ico. I concur in opinion with a distinguished Senator from Delaware, (Mr. 
J. M. Стлутом,) who, some days since, took occasion to say, that he was’ 
decidedly in favor of sustaining the Government in the prosecution of the- 
war. My honorable friend from Philadelphia (Mr. J. R. INcERSOLL) has 
avowed the same determination. I do not see that any other course Is left 
us. The question is not now, whether we shall plunge into a war or not; 
the question is, a war having been commenced, shall we sustain it, or shall 
we let it go down? Shall we infuse new vigor into the war, by voting the 
men and the money asked for, or shall we withdraw all support from Ше 
war, and arrest it before it has accomplished its objects ? | 
If the question. were now presented. to me, between peace and war, Y 


* The honorable Mr. Wilmot’s resolution as to siavery d ; and the: honorable Mr. Preston 
King’s bill and speech on ше same subject. | ND КС 
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should undoubtedly be in favor of peace. But no such election is presented 
to us. The spectacle before us is a war in progress; our own country on 
one side, a foreign country on the other; our own country, at every step 
which our armies take, holding forth an offer of peace, an offer which the 
enemy as yet have shown no disposition to entertain. This is enough for 
me. І range myself on that side on which I see the standard of my coun- 
try. Over the troops now in Mexico floats the same standard which was 
borne through the storms of the Revolution; it was often dimmed with the 
smoke of battle, hostile bayonets bristled about it, and sometimes seemed to 
surround it aud overbear it, but it emerged from that long and fierce conflict 
covered with the light of victory. Who is willing to see that banner giv- 
ing back before the enemy, or trailing in the dust? Who does not desire 
that it may be borne in triumph on whatever breeze it may be flung? I 
am sure that every gentleman here exults in its triumphs. 
The fleets which now blockade the ports and cruise along the coasts of 
Mexico bear the same glorious flag that streamed from the mast-head of the 
‘CONSTITUTION, when she carrried the thunder of our arms to distant seas, 
and spread dismay among the enemies of our rising commerce;or,guarding | 
the line of our own coast from the ravages of a formidable foe, rushed down 
triumphantly upon her prey. So long as that flag is flying, no matter under | 
what sky, American hearts will mourn over its reverses, and rejoice in Ив 
triumphs. | ù | м ; 
‘The question before Congress is,“ Shall we prosecute this war?" On 
that question I cannot hesitate for a moment. The Constitution has con- 
ferred on Congress the prerogative of declaring war. We have recognis- 
ed the war, and by that vote we have made the Chief Magistrate responsi- 
ble for the mode of conducting it. So long as the President is thus respon- 
sible, by the theory of our Government, he is charged with the conduct of 
ihe war. He is invested with all the authority which belongs to that im- 
qortantstation. It is for us to say how far we will go in voting supplies; 
and it must be a great crisis, one such as 1 have never yet seen, and which 
has never occurred in our history, which would warrant me in refusing to vote 
them. Other gentlemen must of course decide for themselves; these are 
my convictions. I shall, therefore, while I should be happy to see this war 
brought to a speedy and honorable termination , continue to sustain the Gov- 
ernment in its prosecution, till such terms of peace as we ought to accept 
can be secured. I trust, too, that this will be the sentiment of the whole 
country. So far, the progress of the war has been marked by а self-sacri- 
ficing and patriotic spirit, which illustrates our frec institutions, and by vic- 
tories.as remarkable and brilliant as any which history records. Whatever 
regrets may be felt at the interruption of the long career of peace which our 
country has enjoyed, we have at least gratifying proof that it has left no en- 
ervating influence on the national character. — — | 

. But we must not lose sight of the objects of the war. Every war has its 
object. In our two contests with Great Britain we had great objects; before 
us. The war of the Revolution was undertaken in defence ofa great prin- | 
ciple. The spirit of liberty revolted against taxation, which was too light 
to be felt as a burden, but which was too great a violation of principle to be 
` borne by men who were jealous of the encroachments of power.  “ They 
snuffed oppression in the tainted gale." They struck for freedom, and in 
ihe mighty struggle which ensued they had the sympathy of mankind. The 
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contest undertaken for liberty, ended in independence. In the later war 
with. that power, the object was the immunity of our flag; we undertook to 
maintain that doctrine so important to а free commercial state, that those 
who sailed in an American ship should look to the flag that floated over 
them for protection, and find in its sanctity security against, arrest by any 
Power, upon any sea where it might be borne. EE | 

What is the object of the present war? The inviolability of our soil, and 
redress for past wrongs. Whenever Mexico shall be disposed to yield 
these, we are bound to accept them. Till then, we ought not to hesitate a 
moment, not only to hold what we have obtained, but to make, if necessary 
to the attainment. of these objects, still stronger demonstrations. Until the 
objects ofthe war are accomplished, we must prosecute these objects. But 
we owe it to ourselves, more even than to Mexico, to take care that these 
objects are not lost sight of inthe heat of the contest. MES 

1 trust we are not carrying on a war for aggrandizement; ifso, we should 
have selected some other adversary, and not have made the point of our 
lance ring against the shield of our weakest neighbor. | | | 

Nor is it a. war for the acquisition of territory; we do not wish to strip a 
feeble state of her possessions because we are stronger than she. But until 
Mexico gives some unequivocal sign that she is willing to grant usan honor- 
able peace, the war must be continued, and ought to be prosecuted. with the 
utmost vigor. I would not be understood by this to mean that Т favor any 
particular plan for conducting the war; simply desire to say, that such 
wise and energetic measures ought to be adopted as will save us from the 
evils of a protracted conflict. ‘There is much wisdom in the advice of Polo- 
nius to Laertes: | | их 


| “t Beware 
“Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
“ Bear it, that the opposer nay beware of thee.” 


ТЕ from the heavy cloud which overspread Mexico I could see the dove. 

of peace coming to us, bearing but a single olive leaf in her mouth, I would 
most gladly hail her approach. But in the absence of any auch pacific 
sign, I hold that we are bound, as a nation, to prosecute the war. 
. We ought not to strike with a view to dismember the possessions of a weaker 
people, but our operations ought to be characterized by unfaltering energy , 
and by such a putting forth of strength as sball teach those against whom 
they are directed that it is their interest to seek a speedy peace. I would 
accept the first sign of such a disposition on the part of Mexico, and so far 
from degrading or crushing her, I would meet her with the most generous 
terms. They should be marked by the magnanimity of à great nation 
treating with a weak one. i | т 

Through this war, then, we desire to reach a peace. The President avows 
this to be the purpose of the Government in carrying it on. This is well. 
It should be so conducted as to leave no room for doubt upon this point. It 
ought not to appear, that while we profess to seek to tranquilize our frontier, 
to fix our boundary with a neighbor, and to redress acknowledged wrongs, 
that there is a deeper and concealed object. Are there any indications. 
of a lust of dominion in this war? Are there any features in the events 
which have occurred in its progress which may be misunderstood? I am 
not, in a factious spirit, about to inquire whether the President has trans- 
cended his authority. I have а loftier purpose. It is comparatively a small 


T | 
question how the Administration has used the power entrusted to it, except 
as Its acts affect the character of the country. - у^ чере | | 


. Í propose to inquire whether anything has occurred which exposes us tò- 
the charge of entertaining the purpose of wresting provinces from Mexico 
by strength, and holding them as permanent acquisitions against her con- 
sent. Any early instructions which look to this object, or any subsequent 
violations of the law of nations which go to show such a purpose on the part 
of tlie Administration, must dishonor our national character and impair our 
strength. If this be the object of the war, then is it diverted from its true 
and legitimate purpose. . For the time being, the President has the conduct 
of the war under his charge. The question is, whether the instructions he 
has caused to be given, and the events of the war, disclose or not, a purpose 
of conquest, and the permanent acquisition of territory ? MEME 
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. I shall speak to this question іп a spirit of fairness, not, as I have already 
said, with the view of inquiring whether the President has abused his func- 
tions, but in the hope of doing something towards arresting a tendency in 
our affairs which, if it is permitted to go on, must prove alike fatal to our 
national character and to our free institutions. ЕЕ 
. Let us examine the instructions which those who were sent out to con- 
duct this war took with them. I find among the papers sent to us by the 
President, in answer to a resolution of this House, moved by the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Davis,) a letter from the Secretary of 
War, addressed to General Kearny, under dete of June 3, 1846, and 
marked ‘‘ Confidential," from which I will read a single insignificant 


paragraph : 


` “You may assure the people of those provinces that it is the wish and design of the United 
States to provide for them a frec government with the least possible delay, similar to that which 
exists in our Territories. They will then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in elect- 
ing their own representatives to the Territorial Legislature. It is foreseen that what relates to 
the civil government will be a difficult and unpleasant part of your duty, and much must neces- 
sarily be left.to your own discretion.” | 


‚ How was this discretion employed? In declaring that the conquered pro- 
vinces were annexed to the United States, in subverting the existing civil: 
governments, and in devising and proclaiming a new, large, and compli- 
cated system of civil government, looking evidently to the permanent in- 
corporation of the whole territory. into the American Confederacy. He 
seemed to comprehend the full scope of the meaning of the Secretary of 
War, that they should be provided with © a free government with the least 
possible delay;’’ and certainly no government was. ever organized with 
greater expedition than that which this victorious general set up in New 
Mexico. Even Ariel doing the bidding of Prospero, hardly displayed more 
swift obedience. | | 7 7 МЄ 
Not only was this free government provided for the inhabitants of those 
remote regions, but they were assured, under instructions from the same 
high quarter, that they would soon ** be called on to exercise the rights of 
freemen in electing their own representatives to the Territorial Legislatures.’ 
It is impossible to overlook these things, and they do seem to disclose the 
- existence of a scheme for the conquest and the permanent acquisition of ter- 
ritory at that early day. — - — . —— Бағадан PPP 
I shall now tuin for a moment to the instructions from the Navy Depart- 


ment, and the operations under them. The Secretary of the Navy, in a 
letter dated June 8, 1846, and addressed to Commodore Sloat, writes: 


* “Та like. manner, if California: separates herself from-our enemy, the Central. Mexican Go- 
vernment, and establishes a government of its own, under the auspices of the American flag, 
you will take such measures as wil] best promote the attachment of the people of California to 
the United States, will advance the prosperity, and will make that vast region a desirable place 
. of residence for emigrants from our soil.” . қаса жо б А PME „зщ, 

| How evidently the permanent oecupation of that vast region, by emi- 
grants from our soil, seems to be contemplated, This idea is strengthened 
by pursuing: the instructions given at a subsequent date, July 12, 1846, 
from the same Secretary to the same officer:. |. — iS 


` “The object of the United States has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico ; and if at that 
peace the basis of thé uti possidetis shall be established, the Government expects, through your 
. forces, to be found in actual possession of Upper California.” А ж 


Тһе instructions from the same Department, addressed to the senior offi- 
cer in command of the United States naval forcesin the Pacific Ocean, look 
to the same result. They are dated August 13th, and begin as follows: ` 


‹‹ CoMMODORE : The United States being in a state of war by the action of Mexico, it is desired 
by the prosecution of hostilities to hasten the return of peace, and to secure it on advantageous 
conditions. For this purpose, orders have been given to the squadron in the Pacific to take 
and keep possession of Upper California, ال‎ of the ports of San Francisco, of Monte- 
rey, and of San Diego ; and also, if opportunity offer, and the people favor, to take possession, 
by an inland expedition, of Puebla de los Angelos, near San Diego. | P Mo Dri R б 

“Оп reaching the Pacific, your first duty will be to ascertain if these orders have been carried 
into effect. If not, you will take immediate possession of Upper California, especially of the 
three ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and San Diego; so that, if the treaty of peace shall 
be made on the basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California to the United States.” 


Here is a full and unequivocal avowal of the wish of the Government to 
have the operations against California so conducted, that when a treaty of | 
peace is made with Mexico, if the basis of the uti possidetis shall be estab- 
lished , we may be left in possession of that important and coveted territory. 
That this basis would be urged by our Government can hardly be doubted, 

or it would leave us in possession, not only of all our own territory, but of 

vast acquisitions from Mexico. Let us add to these instructions one more 
paragraph, hardly less significant than those already read, from a letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Navy to Commodore Stockton, and I do 
not see how any one can resist the conclusion, that, from the very com- 
mencement of these hostilities with Mexico, the permanent acquisition of vast 
territorial possessions was distinctly in the view of the Administration. 

<“ You will, therefore, under no circumstances, voluntarily lower the flag of the United States, 
or relinquish the actual possession of Upper California. Of other points of the Mexican terri- 
tory, which the forces under your command may occupy, you. will maintain the possession or. 
withdraw, as in your judgment may be most advantageous in prosecution of the war, |. 

But of CALIFORNIA, the possession was not to be given up under any 
circumstances whatever. I do not undertake to say, whether the acquisition 
of California, or any. other of the Mexican possessions, is desirable or not. 
I am inquiring into the purpose, on the part. of the Government, to hold 
these provinces as permanent conquests: I pass over the extraordinary pro- 
clamations published to the inhabitants of California, from the sea and from | 
the land; the one professing to issue from the ««^ Commander-in-chief of the 
United States naval force in the Pacific Ocean,” and the other dated in the 
City of Angels, from the ** Commander-in-chief and Governor of the Terri- 
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tory of California," and am willing to rest the case upon papers emanating 
from those who hold a confidential relation to the Executive. | 
.. But, sir, whatever аге оре the results of the war, it ought not to be car- 
ried on so as to violate the Taw of nations. That code is. not to be disre- 
garded; it is sacred, and ought to be solemnly observed by us,and by all 
other nations. | ОИ | | | 

It is not a collection of abstract essays оп public questions of right and 
wrong. This isa law which is never silent; it speaks in the midst of arms. 
It is as diffusive as the air we breathe; it spreads itself by a sort of omnipre- 
sence over land and sea. 'l'aking its rise in a sense of right, which even in 
early times was powerful enough to vindicate itself, it has gathered new 
strength with the advance of civilization, and it is attended in this age by 
sanctions which no people may disregard. Gustavus Adolphus, in all the 
wars which he undertook for civil and religious liberty, carried the book 
of Grotius with him as his guide. Ме should be always ready to do this 
law homage. It realizes Hooker's noble description of law in general: ‘ОҒ 
law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven and earth do 
her homage; the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empt from her power." | 

Now, what is the language of this law in regard to the rights which result 
from conquest? Vattel, who has been referred to more than once in the 
course of the remarks which have been made on this subject, says: 


“The conqueror who takes a town or province from his enemy cannot justly acquire over it 
зру other rights than such as belonged to the sovereign against whom he has taken up arms. 

ar authorizes him to possess himself of what belongs to his enemy ; if he*deprives him of 
the sovereignty of that town or province, he acquires it, such as it is, with all its limitations 
and modifications. Accordingly, care is usually taken to stipulate, both in particular stipula- 
tions and in treaties of peace, that the towns and countries ceded shall retain all their liberties, 
privileges, and immunities.” | 

This is the extent of the rights which the conqueror acquires over posses- 
sions which the opposing sovereign held in subjection to his authority, but 
which did not fully belong to him; and it is the same right which а suc- 
cessful invader acquires over cities or provinces which he overruns, but 
which are not regarded as permanent acquisitions, ‘‘to be thenceforward 
united with the new State." | | E 


` ** But if the conqueror thinks proper to retain the sovereignty of the conquered State, and has 
a right to retain it, the same principles mus: also determine the manner in which he is to treat 
that State. If it is against the sovereign alone that he has just cause of complaint, reason 
plainly evinces that he acquires no other rights.by his conquest than such as belonged to the 
sovereign whom he has dispossessed ; and, on the submission of the people, he is bound to 
govern them according to the laws of the State. 9 | 


Now, sir, this defines precisely the extent of our rights over those Mexi- 
can States which are occupied by our armies. We have expelled the sov- 
` ereignty of that nation from those territories, and we have acquired ıt. We 
hold the supreme power there, and the people, baving submitted to our 
` arms, аге ‘‘to be governed according to the laws of the State.” — 

The argument made by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayty) on 
this subject is an able one; but he misapplies the law, which he very cor- 
rectly lays down. Не says, <“ We acquire the rights of the conquered na- 
` tion, whatever they аге,” and quotes from Wheaton in support of his pro- 
position. No one will question the authority or the law, which asserts, 
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that Пе right of the State to its public property or domain is absolute, and 
excludes that of its own subjects as well as other nations," and which de- 
fines the national proprietary right in respect tg those things belonging to 
private individuals or bodies corporate within Ws territorial limits, as abso- 
lute, as far as it excludes other nations, and as only paramount in respect to- 
members of the State. ‘The other doctrine, too, which has been laid down, 
that of the ‘‘uti possidetis; will be as little questioned: m 

“The existing state. р is maintained, except so far as altered by the terms of treaty. 


1f nothing be said about the conquered countries or places, they remain with the conqueror, and 
his title cannot afterwards be called in question.” | 5% 


But, sir, this law applies to the rights acquired by the conqueror over the 
property found in the conquered territory, whether public or private, and 
determines the results which would follow the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace under a certain state of facts. It does not touch the question of poli- 
tical rights, immunities, and privileges. The question is, when the con- 

 quered sovereignty gives back before the advancing conqueror, and retires: 
from the territory in dispute, to what does the conqueror succeed? To the 
rights of the conquered sovereign; that is, to the right of administering the 
government of the conquered territory while he holds it. But is the civil 
government to be subverted, and all existing internal laws to be displaced, 
and principles and forms which the conqueror may happen to think good to 
be imposed arbitrarily upon the inhabitants of provinces temporarily subjec- 
ted to his power? | | | | 

This is the point to be regarded; for, I repeat. the question as to property | 
does not come up here; it is a question of political right, a question of fax 
higher interest and importance. COM UM 

When the gentleman from Virginia comes to speak of our duties in re- 
spect to the country now held by military occupation, he insists that *^we 
are required to establish temporary civil governments, or rather © quasi ° civil 
governments—civil in their form and rules of proceeding, and military in 
their origin; established to protect the rights of persons and property of the 
vanquished during the military occupancy of the country. ‘The right, nay, 
the ашу, to establish such governments, involves the right to determine upon 
its form. What it shall be is purely a matter of expediency and conveni- 
ence. Upon principle, it would seem that it ought to be assimilated as near 
as possible to the forms of the conquering nation. As in all wars by land 
the acquisition of territory is looked to as probable, thé sooner the people 
are introduced to the form of government under which they are in future to 
live the better. And the vanquished have no right to complain, but rather. 
to be grateful when the form adopted is not worse than the one superseded. 
And even when it is worse, they must submit to it as the fortune of war.” 

I must dissent from all this. I cannot admit that these principles apply to 
our rights over the Mexican territory now held by our arms. They apply 
to complete conquests and permanent acquisitions, not to such as are held 
in temporary possession merely. — — > MES 

Vattel, in laying down the doctrine, expressly refers to a conquered town - 
or province which has passed ‘‘into the power of the conqueror. Thence- 
forward united with the new State to which it belongs; if it be a loser by the 
change, that is a misfortune which it must wholly impute to the chance of 
war." When does the right thus to treat the conquered territory arise? 
When, in the language of the same writer, “ру the treaty of peace, or the | 
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entire submission and extinction of the State to which those towns and pro- 
vinces belonged, the acquisition is completed, and the property becomes sta- 
ble and perfect.  .. ^ — a ELE UN OS 
‚‚ I readily admit, that. if a conquered possession is to be permanently held 
. and incorporated with the territory of the conquering nation as its own, the 
conqueror has a right to extend his own laws over it absolutely; but not 
when the tenure is temporary only. In that case the country must be gov- 
.erned by the subsisting laws. ‘Those who so hold it are not to expel the 
system of laws which existed there before it came into their possession. A 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Ногмез) promptly put this matter it 
its true light; and another gentleman from the same State, (Мг. Woop- 
"WARD ,) has clearly and forcibly exhibited the law of nationsupon thesubject. 
It may well be remarked here, too, that it is not for the conquering general 
to say what shall be the form of government of the country which he has 
seized. He is bound to maintain his military occupation of it;..but he can 
do no more. Nor can the President provide a civil government for it,. for 
he merely holds the supreme. command of the forces; it is for this Govern- 
ment, acting through its several departments, to establish laws over it. | 
These principles. are поі contradicted by the decision of the Supreme 
` Court in the case of the United States vs. Rice, which has been referred to. 
The question involved there was one of property, as affected by a change 
of sovereignty, not a question of civil liberty, or of political rights. The 
facts were these: Goods were imported into Castine in September, 1814, 
during its occupation by the eremy, and remained there until its evacua- 
tion. Upon. the re-establishment of the American Government, were they 
‘subject to duties imposed by our revenue laws? The Supreme Court de- 
clared they were not—upon the principle that the sovereignty of the United 
States over the territory in possession of the British troops was suspended, 
and the inhabitants passed under a temporary allegiance tothe British Gov- 
ernment, and were under suclr laws as they chose to recognise and enforce. 
The proclamation of Gen. Harrison has been referred to, but there is a 
broad contrast between that document and the proclamation of General 
Kearny. I feel a profound interest in the memory of Harrison; it is con; 
secrated by good deeds, and has received the seal of death. A long life, 
‘marked at every step by purity in his personal relations, and by his respect 
for public law, was closed in the midst of the gratulations which greeted 
him from all parts of this great Republic, on the occasion of the most as- 
tonishing political victory which the annals of this country can show. | 
In referring to his proclamation, dated 17th October, 1812, we find no 
subversion of subsisting laws; no appointment of judges, attorney general, 
sheriffs, and a hundred other officers; no new and complex system of laws. 
instituted. True, the commissions of all magistrates were suspended, but 
their authority was still continued under that of the United States. In 
taking possession of Upper Canada, he said to the inhabitants: | 
` “The district is now in the quiet possession of our troops; it becomes necessary to provide 
for its government; therefore we hereby proclaim and make known, that the rights dnd privi- 
. leges of the inhabitants, and the laws and customs of the country, as they existed, or were in 
forcé.at the period of our arrival, shall continue to prevail. - ek, 21071,6 
. ‘Had a course like this been pursued, we should have been spared the 
present controversy. The spectacle would not have been presented to the 


world of our indecent haste to provide new forms of government the mo- 
ment we. had obtained possession of one of the provinces of our enemy. . 

I have thus, sir, endeávored to present the real. question, which is not 
whether a milder or harsher form of government has been introduced by 
our army into the Mexican States which we hold in subjection, but whether 
the occupied provinces are regarded and treated as permanent conquests 
already annexed to this country. It is not my object to cast any censure 
either on the President or his officers, but the instructions to which I have 


referred, and the disregard of obvious principles of international law, seem · 


to disclose the purpose of making this a war of conquest. Indeed, some 
gentlemen upon this floor, friendstoo of the President, do not hesitate to avow 
that it is such. “Among other significant declarations on this subject, a gen- 
етап from New York (Mr. Gorpon) informed us some days since, that 
they intended ‘‘to keep what we have.’’ Against this rising lust of domin- 
ion, we ought at once to take a position and set up a standard. If it should 
spread and gather strength, it will prove fatal to our free institutions. Our 
very successes will ruin us. Cicero attributes the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire to the oblivion of the great principles which they had recog- 
nised in their earlier days and humbler fortunes. In the early extension of her 
power, she became, in his language, “ the patroness, rather than the mis- 
tress of the world.’’ All this passed away with the triumphs of Sylla. Our 
‘Government is one of consent; it rests so lightly upon its citizens that its 
weight is not felt. If we should become engaged in wars for the extension 
of our sway, overrunning neighboring States, and bringing into our confed- 
eracy a reluctant people, the whole character of our political system will 
be changed—it will be converted into a colossal despotism, and we shall 
furnish another grand and instructive, but unhappy, instance of the failure 
of institutions intended to provide for the protection of human liberty. 
“Such is the moral of all earthly tales ; | 

"Тіз but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom and then glory ; when that fails, 

Corruption, slavery, barbarism at last ; 


And history, with all her volumes vast, 


| На but one page.” 


I am not averse to the extension of the territory of the United States, nor 
do I feel on that subject the apprehensions which haunt the minds of some 
gentlemen. Such is the elasticity of our federal system of government, 


that it may be extended over any space, great or small. It resembles. the | 


fabled tent. in the Arabian Nights, which could cover with its folds few or 
many. Steam and the magnetic telegraph overcome space, and bring to- 


gether remote parts; but if territory is to be acquired, let it be in a legitimate - 
way , by purchase, or by the coming in ofa neighboring people who have attain- 
eda high degree of civilization. Ifour institutions are to extend themselves, let 


it be by their own inherent and peaceful power, not by the aggressive force 
of arms. Our national character, and the purity of our political system, 
are of far more consequence to us than any amount of territory which we 
сап acquire. 9 | | | 

There are other topics to which I must now turn. The gentleman from 


the State of New York, to whom I have already referred, (Mr. Gorpon,) 


informed the House that **the people of the United States meant to hold 
on to California; they meant to conquer it, and hold it » and make it a per- 


manent acquisition. That was what. they meant to do with it. The Pre- 
sident neither meant to do, nor had he the power to do, anything as (о the’ 
disposition of our conquests.. Gentlemen might be very easy; in due time 
the American people would. take proper care both of California and New 
Mexico. Of one thing they might be assured, those provinces never would. 
return to. Mexico again.” This is explicit enough, and we ought to feel 
under obligations to the. honorable gentleman, who is a member of the 
party now in power, for an avowal so frank and unequivocal. Not con- 
tent, however, with enlightening us as to the, objects of the war, he proceeds 
to inform us upon * another subject, and one of no trifling moment. The 
people of the United States-—a vast majority of them at least—-were not 
only for the war, and for retaining this conquered territory as an indemnity | . 
for the robberies and -spoliations. of Mexico, but they meant {о make іса. - 
FREE TERRITORY. 0000000 | E IM 
Such, then, is a bold declaration of. the purpose to hold New Mexico and 
California as permanent acquisitions, to be incorporated with this Confede- 
racy , and to exclude slavery from the whole territory. | LEE NE 
In the same spirit another gentleman from New York (Mr. PRESTON 
Kina) brought forward yesterday morning a measure which looked to the 
acquisition of territory from Mexico, and which provided for the total ех- 
clusion of slavery from it; and to-day, taking advantage of the permission 
which the House granted him to make a personal explanation, he has spoken 
at length upon this subject, insisting upon the permanent annexation of- 
new tertitory , to be hereafter converted into FREE STATES. voe. d 
I regret the introduction of this subject. It is impossible to overlook the 
danger which it brings with it. Gentlemen belonging to the party in power. 
insist, that this war shall be converted into a war of conquest ; that large 
and important States, stretching through several parallels of latitude, shall 
be torn from Mexico, and incorporated into our Confederacy; that peace 
shall be made upon no other terms, no matter how ample the remuneration 
tendered for past wrongs may be ; and that the territory thus acquired shall 
be made to increase the preponderance of one section of the Union, by 
legislating here in advance as to the character of the population which shall. 
overspread it. — | aM I Оор 
I take now the ground which I took before on the Oregon question. 
We have no right to say to the Executive department of the Government 
what shall be done in settling the terms of a treaty; and I therefore consider 
it highly improper to introduce such projects here as have been referred to. 
The attempt to fix in advance, by a vote of this House, the terms of a ^ 
treaty hereafter to be concluded with Mexico, is a solemn interference with 
the province and duties of another department of this Government. That 
duty belongs to the treaty-making power, which, by the Constitution, is 
vested in the President and the Senate. It is for this House to discuss. 
questions of a very different character. Each department of the Govern- 
ment should be left to the undisturbed exercise of its own functions. It is 
. as unwise as it is unbecoming in us to leave the sphere of our legislative 
duties ; we shall find full employment in a faithful attention to them, In 
the present state of our national affairs, without yielding to thé promptings 
of a discursive philanthropy, which can only injure where it seeks to guide. 
If this scheme of acquiring territory is persisted in, and the power of this 
Government is to be brought to bear upon it so as to exclude slavery from 


every part of it,it must be seen by all who have bestowed any reflection 
upon the history of the organization and progress of our political system, 
that the most serious, I may say disastrous, results will follow. This Union 
«an only stand on those compromises which I regard in their sacred obliga- 
tion as second -only to the Constitution. "Тһе compromise which has al- 
ready taken place on the Missouri question, was sufficiently disadvantageous 
to the South. ‘The South does not interfere іп the concerns of the North. 
A lofty feeling of brotherhood for the people of this whole country is che- 
rished there. I, for one, rejoice in the splendid achievements and unpre- 
cedented success of the industry and enterprise of New England, as much 
as апу man. I turn with pride to her. Revolutionary history. 1 admire 
the genius which she sends to our national councils. I survey with plea- 
sure the vast resources and rapid growth of this whole country. Why is it, 
then, that no opportunity is lost to proscribe the South , to subject our internal 
policy to censure, and to direct against our institutions the sentiment of 
mankind, both at home and abroad? Gentlemen have transcended the 
rules which should govern them here ; if they proceed, they will rend the 
bonds of this Union as Samson burst the withes that bound him. 

Is this the doctrine to be acted on, that territory must be acquired, and, 
wherever acquired, free labor may be suffered to go there, but the men 
of the South must not take their slaves with them there? | 

When this great question was agitated іп 1820, а northern man, Мг. 
Holmes, of Maine, said, that to regulate slavery was the attribute of sover- 
eign power. He used this language: | | 


““То regulate the relation between different members of a community, or to establish or pro- 
hibit slavery, is an attribute of sovereign power. * * + % The gentleman from New York 
has told us that a slave representation beyond the original States is unequal, and contrary to the 
т of the compact. I know not where the gentleman derived his authority, surely not from 
the Constitution. It is there argued that the representation shall be apportioned according to 
the number of free persons and three-fifths of the slaves, not in such States ùs then existed, but 
“in such as may be included within the Union.’ This language is explicit and positive.” | 


Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, took part in the same debate—that which 
grew out of the Missouri question. That good and great man, at once calm 
and wise, was distinguished for a patriotism which was comprehensive enough 
to embrace his whole country. Не said: е 


‹‹ Тһе gentleman from New Hampshire has said that the Constitution was a compromise as to 
slaves. This is no doubt true ; but not a compromise to emancipate. The States that held 
them could free them, as others had done, without asking or consulting the convention or Con- 
` gress. But it was a compromise as to representation, and nothing else.” 


This is the language of truth and justice. But we are told now that 
the North will hold the conquered Mexican provinces; but that neither I, 
nor any southern man, nor our children, nor our children's children, shall 
‘set a foot within them, unless we consent to abandon our property? This 
is not a place to discuss the question of slavery. It is a subject that should 
never be named in this Hall. It is,an institution which belongs to the 
southern States, and gentlemen do those States great wrong to press them or 
. that subject here. | 

The Missouri compromise did them much injustice. Suppose the South 
should select a particular institution existing in the northern States, or a 
particular feature in northern society—the labor of operatives in factories for 
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instance—and undertake to denounce it and: overthrow it, how would it be 
regarded? What would they think and say of such a proceeding? Why, 
then, is this course pursued towards the South? © = . | Ап 
. The slave population must have а representation somewhere. Ву the 
compromise of the Constitution, the slave States are deprived of a portion of 
their political importance. What, then, is to be. gained by. limiting slavery 
to the precise extent which it now occupies? Will it ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slave ? Would their introdution into new territory increase their 
number? The object is clearly a political one, thinly disguised by an as- 
sumed philanthropy. Suppose you could even succeed by keeping the 
slavery within its present limits, in bringing about its abolition, would not 
the political importance of these people be increased, by rising from a three- | 
Jifth toa full representation? "E | 
If there are other States to be formed at our side, under the same burn- 
ing sun, and covering the same fertile plains, will they not have common 
interests, and ought they not to have common institutions and common 
sympathies? Why is every occasion seized on to bring this unprofitable 
and dangerous question into the field of controversy? I ask, in the name . 
of the Constitution, and of the men who formed our institutions as they ex- 
ist, that this subject shall not be made here a theme for angry disputation. 
Let not gentlemen disturb the regular course of business in this body, by 
rising in their places, and meeting us with projects and speeches such as those 
to which we have listened. If this is to be done, this Government will be- 
come unequal, and its days will be numbered. The spirit still lingers in 
the South which produced our Revolution—a spirit which will contend for 
political rights to the very last. 'T'he people of those States love this Union; 
they glory in the past, and hope for the future. "They will cling to the 
pillars of the Constrrution as long as they can; they will listen to the part- 
ing words of WASHINGTON, still vibrating in their ears, as long as endurance 
is possible; but, when they find that they аге to be downtrodden, they will be 
constrained, though it be with deep grief, to give up an alliance which is to 
. be marked only by wrongs and oppressions, and gather about their homes 
and their property. | | 
. Sir, I trust that hour will never come. The spirit which has this day 
been manifested by the member from New York ought to be rebuked, and 
the blame for the introduction of this subject ought not to be thrown from 
him upon the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Gentry ,) who spoke of it 
only because he had the sagacity to see the question coming. It is time to 
meet it. If it is provided that the States on this side the Mississippi shall 
be equally balanced in respect to slavery, why should not the same balance 
be permitted to exist on the other side ? | | 
As to the acquisition of Mexican territory, it is a question which belongs 
to the treaty-making power. Weshould not now discuss it. But, as it has 
been thrust upon our attention, I have felt it my duty, as a southern man, 
to express my own views. If territory is to be acquired, let it be subjected 
to compromises which have been already formed. Ido not wish for any 
violation of the Missouri compromise. . Let it stand, in letter and spirit. Let 
the line upon which it runs be extended to the Pacific ocean. 
I hope to see that worst of all party spirit, the spirit of geographical party, 
forever banished from this Hall. If kept alive here, it will lead to the 
fiercest collision which has ever been witnessed in this country. 
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When it becomes dominant, and the rights of the North аге exalted above 
those of the South, when fraternal affection is lost in a struggle for party as- 
cendancy , when patriotism dwindles down into a narrow regard for a mere 
section of out country , then will this Government, erected by our fathers for 
the protection of human liberty, and which has awakened throughout the 
world the noblest hopes, totter to its fall. | 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having. under: 
consideration a bill to raise for a limited time an additional military force, and for other pur- 
poses— | | а | | 

Mr. WINTHROP said, that if he could have selected his own time for ad- 

dressing the committee, һе would not have followed so closely in the wake of 
his honorable and excellent friend from Georgia, (Mr. Тоомав,) who had just 
taken his seat. But, after watching and struggling for the floor for three or four: 
days, he could not forego the opportunity of saying what he had.to say now, 
even to avoid the disadvantage of placing his remarks in immediate contrast with: 
a speech which had attracted so large a measure of attention and admiration. 

I am not prepared, (Mr. W.. proceeded to say,) to vote for the bill now under 
consideration. I certainly cannot vote for it in its present shape. I doubt 
whether I can be brought to vote for itin any shape, under the present circum- 
stances of the country. But, before dealing with its particular provisions, ог 
with the principles and policy which it involves, I desire to submit a few con- 

siderations of a more general and comprehensive character. | 

I am not one of those; Mr. Chairman—if, indeed, there be any such in this 
House—who think it incumbent on them to vote against all supplies in a time 
of war, because they do not approve the manner ın which the war was com- 
menced, or the spirit in which it is conducted. Regarding war as an evil which 
no language ean exaggerate; deprecating nothing more earnestly than a neces- 
sity of rendering myself in any degree responsible for its existence or continu- 
ance; desiring nothing so sincerely as an opportunity of contributing in any 
way to the peace of my country and of the world; I yet acknowledge that there 
are many cases in which I should feel constrained to vote men and money for - 
prosecuting hostilities, even though they had originated in measures which I 
utterly condemned. I may say, ina word, and without further specification, 
that 1 ат ready to vote for the defence of my country, now and always; and, 
when a foreign army is on our borders, or a foreign squadron in our bays, I shall 
never be for stopping to inquire into the merits of the quarrel, or to ascertain 
who struck, or who provoked, the first blow, before doing whatever may be inmy 
power to drive back the invaders, and to vindicate the inviolability of our soil. 
Nor do I forget that it may be sometimes necessary for our defence to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, and to cripple the resources and crush the power 
of those who may insist on disturbing our peace. When such a necessity exists, 
and is clearly manifested, I shall not shrink from meeting its responsibilities. | 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the honorable member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Стрртмез,) that I cannot acknowledge the entire applicability to the pres- 
ent issue of those British precedents which he held up for our imitation a few 
ays ago. Tam notready to admit that there is any very close analogy between. 
the struggle of the American colonies in 1776 and that of the Mexicans now. 
Still.less analogy is there between a vote of the British House of Commons and . 
а vote of the American House of Representatives. A refusal of supplies in the 
Parliament of Great Britain is, generally speaking, equivalent to a change of 
Administration. No British Ministry can hold their places in defiance of such a 
vote. А successful opposition to supplies in time of war is thus almost certain 
to result, in bringing forthwith into power a Ministry opposed to its further prose- 
«ution ; and the kingdom is not left to encounter’ the dangers which might result 
from a conflict, upon such a subject, between the executive and the legislative 
powers. It is not во here. No. vote of. Congress can cliange our Administra- 
tion. If it could, the present Administration would have expired on Saturday 

last, when a tax, which they had solemnly declared was essential to furnish 
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them with the sinews of war, was so emphatically denied. If it could, the pre- 
sent Administration would have gone.out .on Tuesday last, when their demand 
for a Lieutenant General was so unceremoniously laid on the table. No Brit- 
ish Ministry, in these days, could have survived for an hour two such signal de- 
feats. 

But ош, Excutive is elected for a term of years, iud his Cabinet are quite in- 
dependent of our votes. А refusal of all supplies might hamper and embarrass 
_an Executive, and give an enemy the advantage of divided’ counsels, but could. 

hardly enforce a change of policy or secure a concertéd action in favor of peace. 
Certainly, it does not seem to be the mode contemplated by our Constitution for 
putting an end to a war, when it has once been commenced. ‘The people alone 
can apply the potent styptic, the magical Brocchiert; for stopping the effusion of 
blood, if it be the Executive will that it shall continue to flow. It is their pre-. 
rogative to change the Administration, and the day is coming, though farther 
off than some of us might wish, when they will liave the opportunity of exer- 
cising it. | 
` While, ёре, sir, I yield to no one in admiration of the illustrious statesmen 
of Old England, whose names have been introduced into this debate—Burke, 
Barré, Fox, and Chatham—and honor them especially for their noble efforts im 
behalf of American rights, I do not see my way clear to making their conduct in. 
the British Parliament in 1776, the exact model of my own conduct here and now. 
I turn rather to the example and authority of American statesmen, hardly less 
` distinguished, and no less worthy of admiration and imitation. If ever there 
was a man of pure life, of stern integrity, of exalted patriotism in our country, 
it was Jonn Jay ; a member of the first Congress of the United States, and the 
author of one of those masterly papers, emanating from that body, which called 
forth the well-remembered commendation of Lord Chatham himself; the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, and of whom it has been beautifully said, that — 
** when the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched 
nothing not as spotless as itself." He was no friend to war in general, or to the 
last war in which this country was involved in particular. But, in writing to a 
kindred spirif during the existence of that war, he expressed sentiments in which 
I so heartily concur, that I cannot forbear reading them to the committee : 


John Jay to Timothy Pickering. 
* BEDFORD, November 1, 1814. 


« It is not clear to me that Britain did then expect or desire to conclude the war quite so soon. 
As to her presentor future disposition to peace, or how far it has been, or may be affected by a set- 
tled or bya still fluctuating state of things in Europe, or by calculations ofour becoming more united 
or moré divided, cannot now be known.: If we should change our rulers, and fill their places 
with men free from blame, the restoration of peace might doubtless be more easily accomplished. 
Such a change will come ; but not while the prevailing popular delusion continues to deceive and. 
mislead so great а portion of our citizens. 

*'Dlhings being as they are, I think we cannot be too perfectly united in a determination to. 
defend our country, nor be too vigilant in watching and resolutely examining the conduct of the 
administration in all its departments, candidly and openly giving decided approbation or decided 
censure, according as it may deserve the one or the other." 


Mr. Gippines. Will my friend from Massachusetts permit me to offer one: 
word of explanation ? 

. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman. from Massachusetfs yield the floor ? 

Mr. WiwTunor. Certainly, sir. 
_. Mr. Gippines. The gentleman from Massachusetts will distinctly understand 
| that, i in.so many words, I. expressed the opinion that, if the army should be 
withdrawn within the legitimate limits of the United States, there: would Бе but: 
one voice in the country in favor of a war to repel invasion. 

Mr. кр I cheerfully ge: d om from Ohio the benefit of 
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the explanation, arid had not the slightest intention of casting any reflection прож 
his conduct. — E ME ee ee ТАЕ C. ee 
Sir, I concur entirely in both. the propositions contained in this ‘paragraph 
which I have just read from the correspondence of Mr. J ay. I think “© we cannot 
be too perfectly united in a determination to defend our country," wherever that 
defence may be involved, directly or indirectly, in this war and in all other wars Ч 
and І think that ** we cannot be too vigilant either іп watching and resolutely ex- 
amining the conduct of the Administration in all its departments, candidly and 
‘openly giving decided approbation or decided censure, according as it may de- 
“serve the one or the other." For, while I am not willing to class myself with 
those who are for refusing all supplies, even under the present circumstances of 
the war in which we are engaged; while I maintain that some provision must be. 
made for the support of our armies and the defence of our country, as long as a 
foreign nation is in arms against us, declining all overtures of peace; I must also 
disavow all sympathy with those who proclaim their intention to sanction all the 
measures of the Administration, blindly and implicitly, and to vote for whatever 
amount of money and whatever number of men they may see fit to demand. A 
cannot regard such a course as either called for by patriotism or consistent with 
principle. Still less do 1 acquiesce in the doctrine which would impose silence 
upon all who cannot approve the conduct and policy of the Administration. I 
have no faith in the idea that it is necessary for us to hold our peace, in order that 
‘the Executive may make peace with Mexico. I believe, on the contrary, that, if 
this war is ever to be brought to an end, it is time for those who desire that cori- 
summation to speak out in language not to be misunderstood. | 
Indeed, sir, I know of nothing of less favorable augury for the destinies of our 
country, than the disposition which has been manifested by the Administration 
and its friends to stifle inquiry, to suppress discussion, to overawe every thing 
like free comment and criticism, in regard to the war in which we are now in- 
volved, i | 
When any one of the vessels of our navy meets with a disaster at sea, is 
wrecked in a gale, or stranded on a lee shore, a court of inquiry is forthwith in- 
stituted as to the cireumstances of the catastrophe. Her officers demand it. The 
Government exact it. It is considered due to the country, as well as to all con- 
cerned, that it should be clearly seen whether there has been any carelessness or 
any culpableness on the part of any of those to whom she has been entrusted; 
and, if so, who is the guilty party. | | 
But now, when the ship of State itself has been involved in the deepest disas- 
ter which can befall her, when she has been arrested in that track of tranquil li- 
berty for which she was designed, and has been plunged into the vortex of foreign 
war, we find her commander and his officers and pilots all denouncing any inves- 
tigation of their conduct, and imperiously demanding of the People and their Re- 
presentatives that they shall rest satisfied with a one-sided, ex parte vindication 
of their acts and motives. . All denial, all doubt of the supreme wisdom and con- 
summate justice of their conduct is boldly condemned from the very quarter-deck 
itself, not without ominous glances at the yard-arm; and those who honestly en- 
tertain misgivings as to their course, are called upon to close their lips, or to sub- 
mit to the base imputation of ** giving aid and comfort to the enemy." | 
Sir, if this be an evidence of the progress of Democracy, it can only be of that. 
‚ sort of Democracy which is to find its legitimate goal in despotism. If such a 
doctrine is to receive the sanction of this House, we had better resort to the old 
custom of the British Parliament, and send our Speaker, at the opening of every 
Congress, to the President, to beg that he will graciously grant to his most faith- 
ful Commons the privilege of free debate. Nay, we might as well resort at once, 
4o the old Roman practice, intime of war, and invest our Chief Magistrate with 
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the irresponsible. prerogative of the Dictatorship, and leave him alone to take care 
that the Republic receives no detriment. 

. We are gravely told that we may question the policy and justice of an Admin- 
istration in time of peace as much as we please; but that when we are engaged 
- in war, all such questioning is unpatriotic and treasonable. | So, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the rulers of our Republic shall content themselves with some ordinary 
measure of misconduct, with some cheap: and vulgar misdemeanor, the people. 
may arraign and impeach them to their heart's content, ^ But let them only lift. 
themselves boldly to the perpetration of a: flagrant erime, let them only dare to 
commit the very worst act of which they are capable, and they are to find their 
impunity in the very enormity of their conduct, and are to be safely: screened be- 
hind the mountain of their own misdoing! | 

This, sir, is the length to which the President has gone in his message. This 
is the length to which gentlemen have followed him on this floor. Be it, say 
they, that this war is, in your judgment, wholly unjustifiable; be it, that it has 
been commenced by Executive assumption and usurpation; be it, that it is prose- 
cuted in a manner utterly inconsistent with the constitution of our country; yet, 
as it is a war, and for the very reason that it is this monstrous wrong, you must. 
not open your lips; you must not express or intimate opposition or discontent; 
you must not inquire, discuss, or do any thing but. vote supplies for its vigorous 
prosecution. "Гһе enemy will hear you, and will derive “aid and comfort” from | 
your conduct, and you yourselves will be guilty of treason. | 

Sir, I say, let the enemy hear—let the enemy hear, and let the world hear, alf 
that we say and all that we think on this subject, rather than our rights of free 
discussion shall be thus wrenched from us, and rather than the principles of our 
Constitution and the spirit.of our Government shall thus be subverted and crushed. 

Mr. Chairman, I can find no words strong enough to express my utter repro- 
bation and condemnation of this abhorrent doctrine. The doctrine that, whenev- | 
er war exists, whether produced by the acts of others or by our own act, the Re- 
presentatives of the people are to resign all discretion and discrimination as to 
the measures by which, and the objects for which, itis to be carried on! The 
doctrine that, in time of war, we are bound by the obligations of patriotism to 
throw the reins on the neck of Executive power, and let it prance and plunge 
according to its own wild and ungoverned impulses! I have heard before. of 
standing by one's country right or wrong, and much as we may scorn such a 
sentiment as a general principle, there is at least one sense in which no man is at. 
liberty to revolt atit. Asa maxim of defence, in time of danger, its propriety 
cannot be disputed. But whence came this doctrine that we are to stand by the 
Executive; right or wrong? From what soil of Democracy has it sprung? In 
what part of our Republican history do you find the germ from which it has now. 
so suddenly burst forth? 

Sir, the Democracy of other days is not without a voice on this subject; a 
voice of. warning, a voice of rebuke, which I trust will not be heard in vain. 
Every body will remember a celebrated controversy which occurred between 
Alexander Hamilton and James Madison in the year 1793, on the subjeet of the 
Proclamation of Neutrality. But: every one is not familiar, perhaps, with the ` 
principles brought under consideration in that masterly discussion. I beg leave 
io refresh the memories of gentlemen with a few paragraphs from the papers of 
James Madison on that occasion: | | 22 

“Ехегу just view that can be taken of this dieci айнага the public of the. necessity ofa 
rigid adherence to the simple, the received, and the fundamental doctrine of the Constitution, that 
the power to declare war, including the power of judging of the causes of war, is fully end exclu- 
sively vested in the Legislature; that the Executive has no right, in any case, to decide the ques- . 


tión whether there is or is not cause for declaring war; that the right of convening and informing 
Congress, Whenever such a question seems to call for a decision „iS all theright which the Consti- 
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this right was specially given to the Executive. __ | | 

* In no part of the Constitution is more wisdom to be found than in the clause which confides 
the question of war or peace to the legislative, and not to the executive department: Besides the 
objection to such a mixture of heterogeneous powers, the trust and the temptation would be too 
great for any. one man; not such as nature may offer as the prodigy of many centuries, but such 
as may be expected in the ordinary successions of magistracy. ar is in fact the true nurse of 
Executive aggrandizement. In war, a physical force is to be created, and it is the Executive will 
which is to direct it. In war the public treasures are to be unlocked, and it is the Executive hand 
which is to dispense them. In war, the honors and emoluments of office agp to be multiplied, 
and it is the Executive patronage under which they are to be enjoyed; Itis ih war, finally, that 
laurels ate to be gathered, and it is the Executive brow they are to encircle. The strongest pas- 
sions and most dangerous weaknesses of the human breast—ambition, avarice, vanity, the hon- 
orable or venial love of fame—are all in conspiracy against the desire and duty of peace. 

. * Hence it has grown into an axiom, that the Executive is the department of power most dis- 
tinguished by its propensity to war; hence itis the practice of all States, in proportion as they 
are free, to disarm this propensity of its influence. | ; 

“ As the best praise, then, that сап be pronounced onan executive magistrate is, that he is the 
friend of peace—a praise that rises in its value as there may bea known capacity to shine in war 
—$0 it must be опе of the most sacred duties of a free people to mark the first omen in the society 
of principles that may stimulate the hopes of other magistrates of another propensity, tointrude 
into questions on which its gratification depends. If a free people be a wise people also, they 
will not forget that the danger of surprise can never be so great as when the advocates for the 
prerogative of war бап sheath itin a symbol of peace. "n 
“Тһе Constitution has manifested a similar prudence in refusing to the Executive the sole power 
of making peace. The trust, in this instance, also, would be too great for the wisdom, and the 
temptations too strong for the virtue, of a single citizen.” СЕ КУ 
=, And there is another paragraph in one of the same papers of infinitely more 

significant import: ЕУ | | | Lo 

“Those who are to conduct a war, cannot, in the nature of things, be proper or safe judges, 
whether a war ought to be commenced, continued, or concluded. They are barred from the latter 
functions by a great principle in free government, analogous to that which separates the sward 
from the purse, or the power of executing from the pawer of enacting laws.” 

Much has been said, in the course of this debate, Mr. Chairman, about the doc- 
trines of old fashioned Federalism. Now, here, sir, are the doctrines of old 
fashioned Democracy, in the very language of one of its ablest and most.honored 
masters. And how strangely do they contrast with.the. manifestoes of that mod- 
ern brood, which boast themselves so vaingloriously of their borrowed plumes! 

Та which one of these golden sentences of James Madison do you find any justifi- | 
eation of the idea, that the Executive department of the Government is to be im- 
plicitly trusted in time of war, and that the vigilance of Congress is to suffer it- 
self to be lulled asleep by the insipid opiate of a President's message? What can 
be more emphatic than the declaration, that **those who are to conduct a war can- 
not, in the nature of things, be proper or safe judges whether a war ought to be 
commenced, continued, or concluded?’’ Who can read these paragraphs with- 
out being deeply impressed with the sentiment which pervades them, that if the 
true spirit of Democracy calls upon us ever to be jealous, with an exceeding 
, jealousy, of Executive power, it is when that power has been armed with the 
fearful prerogative of war, and when, as, now, that prerogative is masked behind 

“а symbol of peace?" If the democratic sensibilities of James Madison were 
startled and. shocked, when George Washington, that “prodigy of many centu- 
ries," as he well entitled him, thought fit to forestall the deliberations of Congress 
by issuing a proclamation of neutrality, what would he have said had he lived to 
see a President, **such as may be expected in the ordinary successions of magis- 
tracy,” not merely involving the country in war by his own acts, but proceeding 
to stigmatize as traitors all who may think fit to inquire into the causes of the 
war, or to judge for themselves whether it ought to: be continued:or concluded? | 

"But we have been told, Mr. Chairman, that whoever else may undertake to 
'cavil at the course of thé Administration in relation to this war, it does not be- 
long to those who voted for it todo so. We were elegantly and courteously 


‘tution has deemed requisite or proper; and that for such, more than for any other contingency, 
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informed, some days ago, that the man who voted for the war, (meaning, of 
course, for the bill of May 13,) and who now complains of the Executive, must 
be little better than a knave. | 

` Now, sir, I voted for the bill of May 13, and I complain of the Executive; 
and І stand here to: vindicate the character and the consistency of those. to 
whom this foul epithet has been so flippantly applied. And let me say at 
once, that it is'from the very fact that I voted for that bill, that.I feel all the 
greater right, and all the greater 9ougunoR, to complain of the course of the Ad- 
ministration. 

- What, sir, was the bill of May. 13th? I deny totally that a’ vote for that bill 
was, in any just sense of the term, a vote for the war. It certainly does not lie 
in the mouth of the President, or any of his friends, to call itso. "The. Presi- 
dent told us on the 11th day of May that the war existed. 1t existed, as he 
said, and as the preamble of the bill repeated, ** by the act of Mexico." It ex- 
isted, as many of us thought, who protested at the time against Пе. „Justice of 
the preamble, and have never ceased protesting against it from that day to this; 
by his own асі. At any rate, the war existed, as the President said, as the 
bill said, as I thought then, and as I think still. For I have never doubted for 
а moment that a state of things had at that time been brought about, between 
this country and Mexico, which called for a recognition, on both sides, of the 
existence of a state of war. 

What, then; was the bill of May. 13th? ? It was a bill to give to the Execu- 
tive the war power, to meet an exigency of existing war, and for the | purpose of 
enabling him to accomplish the great purpose, whieh.he so solemnly professed 
.to have at heart, of re-establishing an honorable peace. This, sir, is what we 
on this side of the House voted for. | 

Doubtless, our action was in some degree influenced by the condition of Gen. 
"Taylor's army ; nor can I fail to protest against the assertion of an honorable 
member, that we must have known that the army would have extricated itself 
‘before the succors authorized by the bill could reach them. We could not, by 
any possibility, have known any such thing. It might have been regarded as 
probable that Gen. Taylor would either have been victorious, or have been van- 
quished before that time. But not few nor feeble were the apprehensions that 
. he might have been vanquished. And if such a result had occurred —if our 
army had been conquered, and the captives had been. marched off to the mines, I 
leave it to others to take the responsibility of saying that there would then have 
been no occasion for men and money to rescue and redeem them. . 

The exigency, however, was not one for calculating chances, or speculating 
on probabilities. The war existed; and I know of no mode of meeting an ex- 
isting war but by a prompt exercise of the war power. ‘his is one of the cases ` 
to which the Irish maxim may be well applied, that ** the best way to avoid a 
"difficulty is. to meet it plump.” And so far, while I entertain the most perfect 
respect for those who differed from me, and freely admit that the preamble of 
the bill furnished. ample ground for honest and patriotic disagreement, I have 
nothing to E in | the vote which I gave for the substantial provisions of Шы 
bill.. E 

But now, sir, comes the быр suggested by the remarks of more nes 
one gentleman in this debate. Because we have voted, six months ago, under 
these circumstances, or under any other circumstances, to confer the war power 
upon the President, are we therefore bound to acquiesce in any and every mea- 
sure for which he may see fit to employ that power? Because for these rea- 
Sons, ог for any reasons, we have entrusted that fearful. prerogative to the officer 
to ‘whom p Constitution UE Iw when it is to be wielded : at all, are we iore 
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fore responsible for his whole exercise of it, and absolutely estopped from com- 
plaining of any perversion or abuse of it? 02 | vhs we 7% 

- This is an extraordinary doctrine, indeed! Suppose, sir, that the President 
had been found exercising this power with tameness, or with downright trea- 
‘chery ; suppose he had'suffered our armies to be taken captive, and our strong- - 
holds to be surrendered ; suppose he had invited an invasion of our undisputed 
national soil on this side of the Nueces, or on this side of the Sabine; suppose 
he had: been discovered entering into traitorous agreement with’the enemy, and 
admitting their chosen leader not merely into their own territory, but into ours, 
should we have had no right’ of arraigning him before the country? No mag 
will put forth so preposterous an idea. And if, on the other hand, he is found 
perverting the authority, asked by him and given to him as an. instrument of 
peace, to the purposes of invasion and conquest, and embarking the nation in a 
mad crusade of aggression and aggrandizement, is it not equally our right and 
our bounden duty to call him to account?’ Is it nót especially the right, and pre- 
eminently the duty, of those who have aided in giving him that power, upon 
far.other pretexts, and for far other objects, to hold him to his responsibility ? 

Sir, I repeat, it is because the President holds this tremendous instrument 
partly by my vote, that I feel constrained to examine well into his course, and 
to demand of him, vainly perhaps, but audibly and earnestly, to remember his 
pledges, ‘and to pause from the prosecution of a policy at total variance with the 
original intentions of Congress, and with all the institutions and interests of our 
country. t MEM UC NN 

. Mr. Chairman, in any remarks which I may see fit to make, now or hereafter, 
in relation to the .existing war, I do not intend to justify the conduct of Mexico. 
{do not deny, I never have denied, that we have just cause of complaint against 
the Mexican Goyernment. Grossly exaggerated as I regard many of the repre- 
sentations of the President, and of his supporters on this floor, in relation to the 
claims of our citizens for spoliations upon our commerce, I yet freely admit that 
. Mexico has been much .at fault in all this matter. Nor am I disposed to deny 
that she has been at fault in many other matters of more recent occurrence. 
She was wrong in not acknowledging the independence of Texas many years 
ago. ‘She was wrong, when she at last proposed to make that acknowledgment, 
in affixing to it a condition which could do her. no manner of good, and which 
«was sure to be construed into an offence to others. She was wrong in breaking 
off so abruptly all diplomatic intercourse with the United States, when the act 
of annexation had passed the two Houses of Congress. She was wrong in not 
receiving Mr. Slidell agreeably to the understanding between the two Govern- 
"ments, as I conceive, when he was sent on a mission of peace more than a year : 
ago. She was wrong in not returning a more conciliatory reply to the renewed . 
overtures of the Administration in. July last. And she will again have been 
wrong if she shall have persisted, (as I fear,) on the assembling of her new 
‘Congress, in a final and unqualified rejection of all proffers of negotiation. — 

I do not say that any, or all, of these acts have furnished the Administration 
with reasonable grounds for making war upon her. Far from it. Nor can I 
say that I am altogether astonished that Mexico has pursued such a course. No. 
man can wonder that the Mexican blood should have been roused by the policy 
which has been manifested by some portions of the American people. She has 
had quite too much reason for apprehending that there was a settled purpose in 
this country of ultimately despoiling her of some of her most valuable domains. 
And unless we can discover some etherial vapor, like that recently invented for 
preventing the pain of. surgical operations, and which will render nations, as 
well as individuals, insensible to their own dismemberment, we could hardly 
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expect her to be entirely cool in the contemplation of such a process. 
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. Still, I hold her to have.been wrong. Her pride has outrun her prudence; 
her blood has got the better of her judgment; and she has done much to bring 
upon herself the worst evils she has apprehended, by a precipitate and passion- 

` ate attempt to prevent them. Sir, I am not one of those who would be under- 
stood to say to Mexico, that if I were a Mexican, as I am an American, I would 
not lay down my arms while an American soldier was on the soil of my coun- 
try. Glad as I should be to see every American soldier withdrawn from her 
` soil; sincere as I am in believing that our own Administration could not adopt 
a wiser ог more honorable course ;. strong as I am-in the hope that if, through 
mutual suggestions to a third Power, or in any other way, it could be clearly - 
understood that, in such an event, satisfactory terms of accommodation could be 
agreed upon, the Administration would not hesitate, as it ought not to hesitate, 
to make the movement, I still cannot counsel Mexico to insist on ‘such a preli- 
minary. | | | | a fe ТА 
No. sir; if 1 had a voice which I believed would reach beyond the little circle 
of this hall; if it were possible for me to do what an honorable member from 
Georgia-—unintentionally, І am sure—was disposed to charge upon some of us 
a few days ago, circulate a speech among the enemy ; if I could reach the ear’ 
of the Mexican rulers or the Mexican people, or could address a word to that 
` intelligent and accomplished gentleman who was known to us all so favorably 
little more than a year ago——General Almonte—and who seems now to.be about. 
to assume the very lead in the conduct of his country's affairs, I would. say to 
him, I would say to them, as one who has been uniformly opposed to. the an- 
nexation of Texas ; as one who at this moment desires no peace but such as 
shall be honorable to both countries, to Mexico as well as to the United States; 
as one who does not desire to see one acre of territory taken from Mexico as the 
result of this war, I would say to them and to him, ** Abandon something of this 
haughty spirit; abate something of this false pride, which is hurrying you to 
your ruin; reconsider, renounce these resolutions.of unyielding defiance which 
you seem. rashly to have adopted; and proclaim, without further delay, some 
terms upon which you are ready to meet the Government of the United. States 
for an amicable settlement of all matters in dispute." I would say to them that 
they had done enough to exhibit their courage and to signalize their chivalric 
. sensibility to the national honor. I would tell them that Palo Alto, and the Re- 
saca de la Palma, and the heights of Monterey, had already placed their repu- | 
tation for spirit and valor quite above the fortunes of the day. I would tell 
. them, too, that they had nothing, nothing to expect from any differences of opi- 
nion, or dissensions of parties here; that, however anxious some of us might be: 
to put an end to the war, and however earnest we might be in rebuking the 
measures by which it was commenced, and in condemning any unnecessary 
prosecution of. it, there was yet no party and no person in the country from 
whom they could expect either “ aid or comfort;" and that all such imputa- 
tions, whether coming from the White House or from any other quarter, were- 
as baseless as they were base. I would tell them, on the contrary, that, in my 
judgment, and in the opinion of all parties, it would be the truest policy and 
the highest honor of Mexico to specify some terms, at the earliest moment, on 
which she would meet the United States for the purpose of an amicable arrange- 
ment. : | ! жазы . ae a yy E a" 
. This, Mr. Chairman, would be my speech to Mexico; and if there be any 
thing treasonable. in it, I submit myself to all the pains and penalties of the 
third article. | Жы ЕТТЕ ue ы E, 
. But, while these ate the views which I entertain sincerely and -strongly in-re- 
lation to the Mexican side of this question, do I therefore justify the war upon 
our side? Because Mexico has not acted in many particulars according tomy 
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ideas of right and justice, am I therefore for pressing her to the wall with fire and 
sword? Because she obstinately resists all overtures for negotiation, must I 
. therefore sanction the policy of the Administration in overrunning her territory 
and seizing her dominions? No such thing. I utterly condemn the manner in 
which the war was.commenced, and the spirit in which it seems now about to 
be prosecuted, and I shall never hesitate to say so. | 5 
. As to the origin of ће war, I shall say but few words. It should. never Бе 
forgotten that its primary cause was the annexation of Texas; a measure pressed 
upon the country, by its peculiar advocates, with the view of strengthening, ex- 
tending, and perpetuating the institution of domestic slavery. T2 

Sir, I cherish no feelings of ill will towards Texas. Now that she is a mem- 
ber of our Union, I would speak of her in the terms which belong to the inter- 
course of sister States. But I cannot fail to speak plainly in regard to the un-. 
constitutional act of her annexation, and the disastrous consequences which have 
thus far attended it. Who forgets the glowing terms in which the addition of 
that lone star to our American constellation was heralded! How much of pros- 
perity and of peace, of protection to our labor, and of defence to ourland, was 
augured from it! Who now can reflect on its consequences as already develop- 
ed; who can think of the deep wound which, in the judgment of many, it has 
inflicted on our Constitution ; of the alienations and heartburnings which it has 
produced among different members of the Union ; of the fearful lookings for of 
disunion which it has excited ; of the treasure it has cost, and the precious lives 
it has wasted, in the war now in progress ; of the poison it has in so many ways 
mingled with the previously healthful current of our national career; without 
being reminded of another lone star, which ** fell from heaven, burning asit were 
a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of 
waters, and the name of the star is called Wormwood, and the third part of the 
waters became wormwood, and many men died of the waters because they were 
bitter !? 

The more immediate cause of the war was the Executive mode of consummat- 
ing this measure.of annexation. Without entering at ali into the question ofthe 
rightful boundaries of Texas, this is certain, that Congress, in the very resolution 
of annexation, recognised the fact of a disputed boundary, and declared that it. 
should be settled by negotiation. "The President so interpreted the resolution, 
and proceeded to proffer negotiation. I give him all due credit for that. But 
when he found that resort likely to fail, instead of coming to Congress for new 
advice and new instructions, as he ought to have done, as James Madison would 
have done in conformity with those views of his which I have already cited, Mr. 
Polk determined, on his own responsibility, to resort to the sword, and marched 
his armies to the outmost verge of Texan pretensions. And no man can deny 
that this unwarrantable act of the Executive gave immediate occasion and origin 

to the war with Mexico. | E 
` ` But, without another word as to its origin, I turn to a consideration of its pro- 
gress and prosecution ; and would that we all, of all parties, and I will add of 
both countries, instead of contenting ourselves with mutual criminations as to 
who began the war, could enter heartily into the far nobler competition, who 
should be the first, and who do the most, in bringing it to a close! | 

‘For what end is the vigorous prosecution of this war now proposed? For 
whiat purpose are we now called upon to give the Executive these ten new regi- 
ments of regular troops? I will do the President the justice to take his own 
answer to these questions. I quote two paragraphs from his late annual. mes- 
sage, which admit of по misrepresentation : | A" 22554 
2 «The war has not been waged with a view to conque&t; but, having been commenced by 
Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy's country, and will be vigorously prosecuted Шеге, 
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with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby secure ample indemnity for the expenses: 

of the war, as well às to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary | demands against 

Mexico. "Message, p. 22. | 
“ Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, arising out of her refusal to treat for 


peace, as well before as since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are the extraordinary - - 


expenditures in which we have been involved. Justice to our own. people’ will make it proper 
that Mexico should be held responsible for these expenditures: Jb; p. 26. 


The object of the war is thus described to be ‘an honorable peace.” Ү ge 
heartily for that. Iam ready to vote any supplies which can really коре 
tó such a result. Ви now comes tlie President's definition of this honorable 
peace: © and thereby to secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our much- -injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary claims against 
Mexico." . 

"This, then, is the authentic account of the objects for which this war is to 
be prosecuted: not to settle the boundaries of Texas; not to defend any thing 
which by the largest construction ean be called our country ; not even “ to con- 
quer a peace” in the simple sense of that phrase ; but to secure indemnity for the 
claims of our citizens, and for the expenses of the war. 

Now, sir, tosuch a war, prosecuted in this spirit and fer these ends, Iam ut- 
terly opposed. I maintain, in the first place, that it is not the war which Con- 
gress ever intended should be prosecuted, or to which it has ever yet given its 
sanction. I know not how far party discipline may go in bringing up majorities 
of the two branches to sustain such a policy ; but I hazard nothing in saying that 
had it been disclosed at the outset, it would have met no sanction in any quarter. 
Why, sir, does any one for 2 moment believe that if Mexico had refrained from. 
all hostile opposition to the annexation of Texas, and had given even the assent 
of a dogged silence to our extending our jurisdiction over that territory, we should 
have ever heard of these claims as the ground of war? The President would . 
not have ventured his character upon such a suggestion, and Congress would 
have scorned it, had it been made to them. 

But I maintain, in the second place, that such a policy is ғы of the land 
and of the age in which we live. Is this a day, is this a country, in which war, 
for the mere purpose of recovering money from a nation unable to pay it, is to 
be tolerated? I do not underrate the importance of securing to our citizens ajust 
indemnity for injuries committed upon them in any quarter; and wherever there 
1s the ability to make that indemnity, it ought to be exacted, sometimes, perhaps, 
even to the extent of force. ` And where it is exacted, and where it is secured, 
the Government ought to pay it over to these to whom it belongs, as Mr. Polk 
has refused to do in the case of the French spoliations prior to 1800. But a 
war for extorting payment from a poor debtor! Why, sir, the day has gone by 
‘when we endure the practice of coercing individuals who are unable to meet their 
obligations. The imprisonment of poor debtors is rapidly disappearing from the 
refined codes of civilized society. Тһе abolition of that system is among the ` 
highest triumphs of modern civilization. But this policy of'the Administration. 
would seem to carry us back to the barbarous provisions of the laws of ће Twelve 
. "Fables of ancient Rome, which, according to some constructions, allowed the 
creditors to dismember their debtors, and distribute among. themselves the sever- 
ed limbs and mutilated trunks ! 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the dismemberment of Mexico for debts which she cannot 
‘pay; is the humane and Christian policy. proposed to us by the Executive. Mon- 
ey, we all know, cannot be wrung from her in any large sums. What little she 
might have had to pay to ** our much injured citizens," we are daily exhausting 
by compelling her to employ. it in defending her own:soil. Why, sir, this at- 
tempt to extort indemnities from’ Mexico by force of arms reminds one of an old 
story of ancient Greece. Themistocles, it seems, besieged the island of Andros, 
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and called upon the inhabitants to pay tribute. He told them that the Athenians 
had two great gods, to whom they ought to yield immediate submission. Ове 
of these gods was Persuasion-and the other Compulsion. Butthe Andrians an- 
swered tha. they, also, had two gods—that one of them was Poverty and the other 
Impracticability ; and that they could not and would not. pay bim any tribute 
money. "They added that his power could never surpass their powerlessness. | 

Now, this seems to be about the state of things between us and Mexico, so 
far at least as money is concerned. I do not know but that we might regard her 
as having at least three of these heathen deities, and add the Fever—el Vomito 
—1o Poverty and Impracticability. | | | 

But she has territory, and this is the sort of indemnity which is sought. This. 
indeed, it is now quite too evident, has been the great object of the whole Exe- 
cutive movement. Nobody can read the documents connected with this war, · 
and especially those transmitted to us in answer to the call of my honorable 
friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Davis,) without seeing that, from first to last, before 
the war and since, Mexican territory has been the great object of the Adminis- 
tration. It is hardly too much to say that, had there been no California, there 
would have been no war. As far back as June 24, 1845, we find the purpose of 
securing this possession, as the result of a possible war, plainly disclosed in the 
confidential correspondence of the Navy Department. After the war had once 
commenced, it is thus boldly avowed in a despatch of July 12, 1846: 

“Те object of the United States is, under its rights as a belligerent nation, to possess itself 
estirely of Upper California." 

And again: 

“The object of the United States has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico; and if, at 
that peace, the basis of the uti possidetis shall be established, the Government expects, through 
your forces, to be found in actual possession of Upper California. ° 7 

Now, sir, I am not about to depreciate the. desirableness to the commerce of 
our country of a good harbor or two on the Pacific Ocean. If a strip of Cali- 

“fornia could be added to our Oregon possessions, under proper circumstances, 
and with the general consent of the country, І should be one of the last persons 
to object to и. But the idea that it is worthy of us to take advantage of this 
war 4o wrest it from Mexico by force of arms, and to protract the war until she 
will consent to cede it to us by a treaty of peace, I utterly repudiate. 

It is this lust of territory, Mr. Chairman, which has given occasion to this 
war, and which now proposes to prosecute the war with renewed vigor.. It is 
an appetite which grows by what it feeds on. ‘Texas seems only to have fur- 
nished a whet for our voracity. It was but the stimulating lunch to prepare us 
for a more substantial meal. Sheridan, in the Rivals, I think—my classicak 
friend from South Carolina (Mr. I. E. Houmes) will correct me, if I am wrong— 
thought it a very good joke to make Mrs. Malaprop say that **she would have 
the young lady instructed in geometry, in order that she might know something 
of the contagious countries." The joke has lost its point for us. It seems as 
if all contiguous countries were going to be contagious to us, and as if we should 
soon be ready to adopt'the language of another character in the same celebrated 
play, who said to his son, “ Don’t enter «һе same hemisphere with me; don't 
dare to breathe the same air or use the same light; but get an atmosphere and a 
sun of your own!" К | ui ` 

‘Meantime, while we are pursuing this wild career of national extension 
and aggrandizement, what has become of that peace which we were to 
have **conquered" three months ago! Sir,’it seems to be further of from 
us at this moment than ever before. Whatever gallant arms and brave gene- 
rals could do to secure it, has been done already. Cities have been captured ; 
fortressés have been stormed ; plains have been strewed with the dying and the 
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dead; rivers have been reddened with blood! But where is peace? At the 
end of what vista, however distant, do we see that promised and precious bles- 


sing? It I believed that апу amount of military force were necessary to esta- 


blish peace at this moment, I should be half inclined to give the Executive all, 
and more than all, that he could ask. But, in my judgment, no peace is to be 
acquired in the way this bill proposes to acquire it. We may conquer more 
armies; we may overrun more territory; we may “ make а solitude and call it 
peace ;” but peace, in any true sense of that term, will still elude our pursuit. _ 
We shall find no Government to make peace with, and по people who will con- 
form to the stipulations of. any Government. .The peace which such bills as 
this will give us, will be like that which France has conquered in Algiers. That 
war commenced in 1829, and France has now a hundred thousand soldiers on 
the Algerine soil to secure her barren conquest. This may do very well for 
France, who desires a training-field for her standing armies ; but it will never, 
never do for this Republic. 

And where, too, is to be our domestic peace, if this pólicy is to be pursued ! ? 
According to the President's plan of obtaining “ample indemnity for the ex- | 
penses of the war," the longer the war lasts, and the more expensive it is made, 
the more territory we shall require to indemnify us. Every dollar of appropri- 
ation for this war is thus the purchase-money of more acres of Mexiean soil. 
Who knows how much of Chihuahua, and Coahuila, and New Leon, and Du- 
rango, it will take to remunerate us for the expenses of these ten 1egiments of 
regulars, who are to be enlisted for five years? And to what end are we thus 
about to add acre to acre and field to field? 70 furnish the subject of that great 
domestic struggle, which has already been foreshadowed in this debate! — 

Mr. Chairman, I have no time to discuss the subject of slavery on this occa- 
sion, nor should I desire to discuss it in this connection, if I had more time.. 
But I must not omit a few plain words on the momentous issue which has now 
been raised. I speak for Massachusetts—I believe I speak the sentiments of all 
New England, and of many other States out of New England—when I say, that, ` 
upon this question, our minds are made up. So far as we have power—consti- 
tutional or moral power—to control political events, we are resolved. that there 
shall be no further extension of the territory of this Union, subject to the insti- 
tutions of slavery. This is not a matter to argue about with us. My honora- 
ble friend from Georgia (Mr. Toomes) must pardon me if I do not enter into any 
question with him whether such a policy be equal or just. It may be that Ше: 
North does not consider the institution of slavery afit thing to be the subject of 
equal distribution or nice weighing in the balances. I cannot agree with him 
that the South gains nothing by the Constitution but the right to reclaim fugi- 
no Surely he has forgotten that slavery is the basis of representation in this: 
House. 

But I do not intend to argue thecase. I wish to deal with it calmly, but ex- 
plicitly. I believe the North i is ready to stand by the Constitution, with all its. 
compromises, as it now is. I do not intend, moreover, to throw out any threats . 
of disunion, whatever may be the result.. I do not intend, now or ever, to con- 


. template disunion as a cure for any imaginable evil. At the same time I do not 


intend to be driven from a firm expression of purpose, and a steadfast adherence. 
to principle, by any threats of disunion from any other quarter. The people of. 
New-England, whom I have any privilege to speak for, do not desire, as I under- 
stand their views—I know my own heart and my own principles, and can at. 
least speak for them-—to gain one foot of territory by conquest, and as the result 
of the prosecution of the war with Mexico. I do not believe that even the abo- 
litionists of the North—though I am one of the last persons who would be en- 
titled: to speak their sentiments—would be unwilling о ђе found i in combination, 


~ 
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with Southern gentlemen, who may see fit to espouse this doctrine. We desire 
peacé. We believe that this war ought never to have been commenced, and we 
do not wish to have it made the pretext. for plundering Mexico of one foot. of her 
lands. But if the war is to be prosecuted, and if territories are to be conquered | 
and annexed, we shall stand fast and forever to the principle that, so faras-we | 
are concerned, these territories shall be the exclusive abode of freemen. 

Mr. Chairman, peace, peace is the grand compromise of this question between 
the North and the South. Let the President abandon.all schemes of further 
conquest. Let him abandon his plans of pushing his forces to the heart of 
Mexico. Now, before any reverses have been experienced by the American . 
arms, he can do so with the highest honor. Let him: exhibit a spirit of mag- 
nanimity towards a weak and distracted neighbor. Let him make distinct pro- 
clamation of the terms on which he is ready to negotiate ; and let those terms 
be such as shall involve no injustice towards Mexico, and engender no sectional 
strife among ourselves. But, at all events, let him tell us what those terms are 
to be. A proclamation of Executive purposes is essential to any legislative or 
any national harmony. The North ought to know them; the South ought to 
know them; the whole country ought to understand for what ends its blood and 
treasure are to be expended. It is high time that some specific terms of accom- 
modation were proclaimed to Congress, to Mexico, and to the world. If they 
be reasonable, no man will hesitate to unite in supplying whatever means may 
be necessary for enforcing them. Е 

And now, sir, what is the precise bill before us? П is a bill to increase the 
sjanding army of the country by the addition of ten new regiments of a thou- 
sand men each. It has no relation to the present support or relief of our army 
and volunteers now in Mexico. These regiments cannot, by any possibility, be 
recruited under a year, or a year and a half. The report of the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, dated 5th December last, distinctly shows this. He states that ** the recruit- 
ing service has been pushed with vigor," and then proceeds to give us the results. 
He says: “The whole number of men enlisted from the Ist of October, 1845, | 
to.the 30th of September, 1846, is 5,945; being an excess of 2,888 over the 
previous year. ‘The number enlisted in October and November, and to be en- 
listed in December, may be put down at 1,500.’ Ж 

If only 1,500 сап be enlisted in three months, with ** this vigorous pushing,” 
it is plain that it will take a year to enlist 6,000, and another half year to com- | 
plete the ten regiments. But it will tàke a much longer time than this. | 

The authorized regular force, at this moment, is 16,998; or, deducting the 
commissioned officers, 16,218. Bat the whole rank and file of the army, not- 
withstanding the “ vigorous pushing" of the recruiting service, could only be 
computed at 10,000 on the 31st of December last. А SE 

There are thus more than 6,000 men still to be enlisted under existing autho- 
rity, which, according to the estimates of the Adjutant General, will require a 
full year, and thus postpone the completion of these new regiments to two years 
and a half from the present time. 

It is plain, therefore, that these new regiments are called for with no reference 
to any immediate exigencies, but only in contemplation of future distant service 
and a protracted war. 25 
'The President has already in the field 24,984 men. -Of these 8,473 are regu- 
lars, and 16,511 volunteers. He has already enlisted 1,500 more regulars, and 
about 9,000 more volunteers, making an aggregate force of about 36,000. He 
.has authority, under existing laws, to increase the regular force to 17,000 and 
the volunteers to 50,000, making an aggregate force of 67,000 men. And. now 
he calls for authority to raise 10,000 more of regulars. . To what end is this 
vast array of military power? The enlistment is to be during the war, or for 


16 


Jiveyears! It cannot be completed under a year-and a half or two years 
‘What visions of protracted conflict do these facts unfold! 

The proviso of the МШ authorizes the President to appoint the officers of 
these ten regiments during the recess of Congress, and to report them to the 
' Senate at their next session. This proviso proves that these regiments are not: 
expected to be in readiness for any present support or relief of the troops in 

Mexico. The officers are not to be appointed until Congress has adjourned. 
What a power is this to confer on the President! Nobody can imagine that the 
Senate.can exercise any effective check upon appointments so made, and when 
the officers are once at their posts. Four or five hundred commissions, of all 
grades, from brigadier generals down to lieutenants, are thus to.be placed in the 
hands of the President. How many of them are to be dangled in the eyes of 
members of this House, with the view of carrying measures which seem now to 
meet with no particular favor, remains to be seen. 

. But the great objection to the bill is the policy which it discloses. In propos- 
ing this measure and that of the Lieutenant General, the Administration virtually 
eall upon Congress to sanction the ultra and extravagant policy which they have 
recently adopted ın regard to this war. I say recently adopted, for it is plain 
that a new spirit has come over the dream of the Executive on this subject. 

On the 11th of November last the Secretary of War addressed a letter, which 
is in print, to a gentleman in Kentucky, in which he said: ** Jf is proper, how-. 
ever, to say that the amount of force already in service is deemed ИА for 
the prosecution of the war.’ 

On the 16th day of the same November he issued a requisition for ten new 
regiments of volunteers to serve during the war. What occurred during these. 
five days to change the whole policy of the Administration has never been dis- 
elosed, but it is plain that a marvellous change was wrought. And in pursuance 
of it, these ten new regiments of regulars are now called for. This new policy 
can be nothing less than one of invasion and conquest. DEMNM 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in June last said: *"Texas, 
and indemnity for wrongs confessed by several treaties, coasts and borders in 
tranquil possession without transatlantic interference, are all we insist upon. J 
will be Mexican infatuation, should the contest become one of races, of borders, 
of conquest, and of territorial extension." 

Mexican infatuation, I presume, is at length sufficiently manifested, and this 
contest of races, borders, conquest, and territorial extension is to be commenced. 
And this contest Congress is now called upon to sanction. If it be not so, the 
President can inform us. If this be the policy, I am entirely opposed to it, and: 
feel bound to express that opposition in the most unequivocal terms. 
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ON VINTHROPS REMARKS, 
 DrcmwpzR 9; 1846, 


RESOLUTION CALLING FOR Мелаи IN REGARD TO THE GOVERN- 
MENTS ESTABLISHED IN THE CONQUERED: PROVINCES. OF MEXICO. 


Mr. WINTHROP promised nbt to detain the House long in what he had now to say. It 
was not his present purpose to enter into any elaborate discussion of the topics of the Presi- 
dent’s message, or of the resolution immediately under consideration. “When the requisite in- 
formation should have been obtained, he might take an opportunity of expressing his views. 
Meanwhile, however, he could not refrain from giving utterance to the heartfelt satisfaction it 
gave him, to see that a debate on one of the topics connected with this war. had sprung up so 


soon—even at the very first.moment of the session. He regarded this, he hailed it, as a prac- ` 


tical assertion of the freedom of debate on that floor; as an intimation to all, that the Repre- 
sentatives of the People meant to maintain their right to a free and untrammelled discussion of 
all the measures of Government, in spite of the menaces, the very extraordinary and offensive 
menaces, contained in the Executive message. He must say that it did appear to him that a 
grosser attack on the freedom of debate in the two Houses had never been made. The Presi- 
dent, in his, message, said : 


“Thre war has been represented as unjust and unnecessary, and as one. of aggression on our part upon a weak 
and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained by but few, have been widely and extensively 
circulated not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico and the whole world. A more effectual 
means could not have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war, than to advocate and adhere 
to their cause, and thus give them * aid and comfort.” 


` What did this.mean? It imputed nothing short of. treason to. any man who should dare to 
question the propriety and justice of the manner in which the Executive had originated and 
carried on this war. The President had quoted the words “aid and comfort? from the consti- 
tutional definition of treason, with the'evident intention of intimating, that no man could: ques- 
tion, or in the remotest mannier express a doubt of, the propriety of the war, or the manner in 
which i it had been waged, without proving himself a traitor to his own country, and disposed 
to.“ aid and comfort" its enemies. Mr. W. rejoiced оп this ground that the present debate had 
sprung up to-day—at the earliest practicable moment. It was, he repeated it, a practical proof 
that the members of that House intended, now and always, to speak their minds freely:and 
fully on all matters of publié concern, without fegàrd to Executive influence or Executive in- 
timidation. That was true liberty where free-born men, having to advise the public, could 
-speak freely their opinion of all that was.done by the Governmants апа there was no liberty 
where they could not. As. to. “aiding and comforting” the enemy, such a suggestion came 
with a bad grace from those who were obliged to confess that they had connived at the return 
of Santa Anna to Mexico. If any thing had even the enemy more * aid and comfort than 
` this, it was yet to be pointed out. 
But he had been led aside from the question immediately before the House. Mr. nW. agreed 
with gentlemen. who had spoken às to the importance of the subject into which it was proposed 


to inquire; and ne agreed, on one point at least, as to the principles of national law, laid down . 


2 
by the gentleman from South Carolina; (Mr. Razrr.). Whatever doubts might be entertained’. 
as to the right of a conqueror to establish a government over a conquered province, the national 
law was explicit as to the point, that the conqueror had, by hisjmilitary possession of a con-' 
. quered country, no. right to establish there any governmetit permanent їп Из character ; and this 
. was a far more important question than whether е government established was civil or mili- 
| tary in its nature. It was clear that the conqueror acquired by his conquest a mere usufructuary 

and possessory right over the conquered territory, reserving the final and absolute property and 
. dominion over it to Be Чеш! bya pns of peace, or that which was кешен to such a 
treaty. Eu = TE О: | i _ A B Же 
But what did we o find i in n the proclamation issued. by one of ournaval nnd s We found 
a form of government established, with terms of office for those who were to administer it of > 
four years—a term as long as that of the very highest officer known to the Constitution. We 
© found every thing looking to a definitive annexation to the Union. Commodore Stockton had pro- 
claimed that California was a Territory of the United States, to be known as “the "Territory of 
California," thus creating a territory, and christening it in a breath. Now-.there were members 
of that House who desiréd to know—(and this was the point, for Mr. W. did not question the 
patriotic intentions of Com. Stockton at all; he desired to speak with nothing but admiration for 
the valor and gallantry. of our army and navy, and volunteers)—whether the President had au- - 
thorized the establishment of such a govemment, or had кален the act of his officer i in thus 
establishing i it. , : EE 
And this inquiry became ten times more inso from the language of certain portions of 
the Executive message just received. Mr. W. might have regarded the whole matter as compa- 
ratively of little importance, had he not looked with some care into the terms of this very 'extra- 
ordinary communication. It commenced with congratulating Congress on “the vast extension 
of our territorial limits.” What did this mean? `The President, in a former message, it would - 
be recollected, had congratulated Congress on the acquisition of Texas. No one could forget the 
vaunting terms in which that extension was spoken of, as having been “а. bloodless achievement.” 
What did he now mean by congratulating us on the vast extension of our territorial limits at 
this moment, unless it implied that thé territories brought by conquest into otr temporary pos- 
session were really a permanent acquisition to our established limits? [A Voice: ** Oregon. 2] 
Oregon? Oregon, he thought, was ours before; nay, we had twice as much of it before as we 
had now; surely he did not congratulate us on extension of our limits there, after каша «ау 
one-half ofit. [A laugh. ] What did the President mean? He said Hu E 
© © By ше laws of nations a conquered — is subject to be — by the conqueror ot daring hi his military 
possession ә» and until there is either a treaty of peace, or he shall voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil 
government being necessarily superseded, it is the right and duty ofthe conqueror to secure liis conquest, and to 
provide for the maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. ^ This right has been’ exercised, and 
this daty performed, by our military and naval ‘commanders, by the establishment of temporary goverhmerits'in | 
-some of the conquered provinces in Mexico, assimilating them as far as practicable to the free institutions: of our ` 
own country. In the provinces of New Mexico and of the Californias, little if any further resistance. is appre- 
„hended from the inhabitants to the temporary governments which have чш; from the necessity of the case and 
according to the laws of War, heen established.’ 
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"` ‘Thus far he spoke of these new govérnments as ее а. Мт: w: thanked him for 
that. But what followed this acknowledgment? Ths President went on to x 


t НО * 
s Tt may be proper to provide for the security of these important, conquests, by "e an adequate, appropria- 
tion for the purpose of erecting fortifications and defraying the Senses necessarily incident to the maintenance 
of our possession and authority over them." 7 | | i | RUM Ы а 
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` That was the position which had astonished Mr. W.; and it séemed to him very iiportant 


+ ^ 
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the ‘President should be called: on to: ЕЕК what was his meaning i in this language. Ча time 


of war an- army might, of course, erect forts qut of any appropriation: made by Congress for car- 
rying on the' war. "There was no heed of a special appropriation for that object. But here the 


| President proposed that Congress. should make.a special; separate, independent appropriation, to 


secure’ by fortificatión the. possession of the: conquered territories... ‘And nota word, not an idea 
any where hinted at, that these conquered provinces: weremot; always to belong to the United 
States, with a treaty or without a treaty..- The army;:as things stood, could do. all that was 'ne- . 
cessary for the military defence of the territories we had, taken: possession. of. What an extra- 
ordinary thing would it not be, should the President go on.to, fortify the Californias, and the 
other conquered provinces, as a permanent part of our Union... Could. this be done under any 
of the provisions of the Constitution, or indeed under. the sanction of any principle of the law of 
nations; or of any precedent but that of the French. Goverainent during. the wildest excess of its 
revolutionary power! RENE а о "T 

` In these parts of the message беге. was surely enough to call for ihe serious attention of the | 
people of the United States. They had а right to know-what were the intentions of the Presi- 
dent in carrying on.this,war. If the Executive was afraid to tell in presence of the nation, let 
him make the communication with closed doors ; but surely, it was the right af the Representa- 


` tives of the People to know ‘something of the policy intended. to be pursued. under the existing 


and most extraordinary state of things. | 
: Mr. W. did not mean to imply that the President's message should hays been longer. It 
хғаз long enough, in all patience; indeed, he ‘began. to fear that. they should have to apply the 


. hour rule to:the President's messages, as well as to the speeches of their own members. (A 


laugh.) Never before had euch a document. been. sent to weary. the ears and wear out the eyes 
of Congress. Mr. W. had looked at our past Executive messages, and he could tell the House 
a discovery he had made.. The length of our Executive messages seemed to have been regu- 
larly growing from a certain epoch. He found that from the first message of Washington to 
the last message of his venerable colleague, (Mr. J. Q. Apams,) whose illness we all so deeply 
regretted, the whole of the Presidential messages. taken together, during a period of forty years, 

occupied only about 330 pages ‘in the printed volume; while the messages of Presidents Jack- 
son and Van Buren alone, during a period of twelve years, took up 350 pages in the same 
volume. 'This one message of Mr. Polk's was longer, he believed, than all General Washing- 
ton's eight messages. So much for the progress of Executive dictation. Former Presidents 
had not во much to explain, says a friend. No, they certainly did not do so much which re- 
quired and demanded explanation. Mr. W. would not therefore have desired the President to 
add any thing to the length of his message; but he would have wished him to be more explicit 
en some points. He had told all he desired to tell; but he had taken care to suppress that 
which the People had a right to know. Every body must have perceived how charily he 
touched on some points. Speaking of the Sub-treasury, he had contented himself with saying 
that it was an excellent thing, but needed some little alteration, without telling. where; taking 


` care not to say whether he meant the striking out of the specie clause. 


The tariff, too, that was an excellent law indeed ; yet that too, he said, wanted a little altera- 
tion in the list of free articles, taking special care not to intimate that he meant to propose a tax 
on tea and coffee, to eke out the deficiencies of his horizontal tariff, and enable him to carry on 
his war of conquest and invasion. All it needed was a slight alteration in the free list! Very | 
harmless! Nobody could quote him on the stump as recommending a ut on tea and coffee, 
though every body must see that he can mean nothing else. | 

He talked much about the importance of economy in time of war, but was very cautious not 
to say in terms that his real meaning was that еге should be no appropriations for harbors | 
or rivers, eastern or western. He talked Tune about the Mexican war, out carefully avoided 


; 4 | ub Ы 
télling what he meant should be dore with the conquered provinces. He dealt abundantly 
with the past, but said not a syllable of the future. He congratulated the nation on their acqui- 
sitions as an extension, a © vast. extension" of our territorial limits“. larger i in extent than 
that embraced in the original thirteen States of the Union?—aend һе wanteđ an appropriation to 
enable him to erect fortifications іп a foreigri country, to secure and maintain our possession and 


authority! Mr. W. thought ‘it high, time’ the President should tell Congress and. the nation 
whether he meant to annex all these’ new: provinces to the Union; whether he meant to do it 


by the war power, or even whether it'was'his policy to do it by any less arbitrary proceeding. | 


He trusted there would be no more foisting in of new territory into the limits of the Union. 
We had had enough of this, and more than enough, іп the annexation of Texas, That was 
first attempted by treaty, but the scheme failed ; then legislation was declared. sufficient. Was 


it now to be declared that the mere exercise of the war power was sufficient to enable the Presi- | 


dent to annex territory to the Union? This, to be sure, would be a summary mode of settling 
some very awkward questions. It had been suggested already that there might be great diffi- 
| culty in making a treaty of peace with Mexico. There might possibly be some embarrassing 
little anti-slavery proviso proposed by some Democratic Representative from Pennsylvania, 
or by somebody else; and this it might be very convenient to avoid by considering all the con- 
quered provinces as our own until Congress should deny it. Strange things had happened of 
late years; and he was satisfied that the people of the United States were never more called 
on to be upon their guard against arbitrary acts, than they were under an Administration ‘call- 


ing itself exclusively Democratic. He trusted they would be on their guard now, and would : 
insist on knowing what new annexations, what new “bloodless achievements,” were in store | 


for them, and by what means they Were to be accomplished. 
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“OLD FEDERALISM” » & “MODERN: DEMOCRACY. es 
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(2 SPEECH. 


HON. E. D. CULVER, OF NEW YORK, 


ON 


THE "MEXICAN WAR. 


. Delivered i in the House € Representatives of the U. States, Jan. 20, 1847. 


The. House, i in Cove of the Mae, мне d consideration ine Neva Appropriation bill— 
M, CULVER, said: A i x 


` Two rules, ‘Mr. Chairman; are said to obtain for tlie regulation of our conduct toward our . 
fellow-inen + ‘one: is ‘detiomiiiated thé “ Golden rule, ? teaching us to do to other’ as we would 


` have them do to usy e other is called. the * ae Silver rule,” жами teaching: us to do to others 


as they do to use 


In the few: кегін I propose ‘to submit on the President's war, to aid which this bill is to be 
passed, and in reply to the arguments of his defenders on this floor, 1 have concluded to adopt 
the Silver rule. I have long since become convinced, that in warring with savages, their wea- 
‘pons, the hatchet, thé tomahawk, and the scalpfhg-knife were most effective. Heavy artillery 
and well planted batteries. cannot always be used to advantage in dislodging an enemy, which 


` dodges behind trees, or shoots from thickets. The course of the gentlemen over the way, in 


defending their President on this Mexican WAR, js one peculiar to men struggling іп a bad 
cause. Scarcely can any two of them be found. resting their defence on the same ground ; and 
most fortunate has any one of them been, if he could complete his owri speech without having 
one part of it clash with the other. Like the man running the mill-pond, he leaves no bridge 


behind him on which another may venture, but instead of it, an hundred logs, floating and tip- 
ping, happy that he has saved himself in his race. I have been not a little amused at one argu- 
“ment. resorted to by the friends of Mr. Polk. It із the summum argumentum, the surrebutter, 
the dead shot, that kills when all others fail; and that is, the charge of “ OLD Feperauists,” — 
“Opposers of the war of 1812,” “Enemies of the country,” “Anti-war,” “Peace Party men.” These 
-changes have been rung with great flippancy by the Executive and his trained yelpers, from | 
‘the highest to the lowest. . With these stale epithets, they have sought to brand all those who 


question the necessity, or challenge the justice, of this war. 
` Now, sir, as Lam one of the “immortal 14,” who washed my handsi in the outset, of all partici- 


- pation in this war—one of that small, but consistent few, who fear not to be datechised here or. 


D з. & e 8. Gideon, printer 


‘elsewhere for their course—one, too, of that number, which have suddenly obtained а. compara- 
-tive-popularity for their admitted consistency, I. shall take the liberty to examine somewhat in 


detail these charges and epithets. I am disposed to hold up the mirror of ** Old Federalism” to 
some of the gentlemen over the way, that they may see their own, and the faces of their fathers 


‘and grandfathers. But before doing that, let me devote a moment to analyzing the charge, that 
“opposition to this war is identical with opposition to did last war. Whence the origin of such 


جس 


a sentiment? .. Were the two wars identical in their nature causes, and objects ? ? Nay is ‘there 
one trait of resemblance between them? The war of 1812 was meritorious in itself. There- 
existed deep-seated, long-standing causes of complaint. An ancient, haughty, and powerful 
foe impressed our seamen, restricted our rights on the ocean, and inflicted wrongs without num- 
ber upon our country. To redress those wrongs, to vijidieate those rights, to chastise that ene- ` 
my, we waged the war. ` That war became popular. Opposition to it, in the end, was un-popu- 
lar. Hence, demagogues have taken advantage of its popularity; and for the last twenty-five . 
years, in all the marks and issues that have distinguished parties, these demagogues: have 
sought to identify themselves with the friends, and their opponents with ithe enemies, of that war. 
Their argument-amounts to this: the war of 1812 was a just war, therefore, all wars are just; 
that war was popular, therefore every war will be popular ; opposition to that war turned out to 
be un-popular, therefore opposition to this war will he unpopular. This, sir, is stradge logic; 


. Strange conclusions from such premises. There is scarcely an element of similarity in the two 


wars. This was aggression in its origin, has conquest for its object, and territorial aggrandize- 
ment for iis end. The error of the gentlemen lies in not taking into account the different cir- 
cumstances attending the two cases. You might as well aver that calomel cured one man, 
therefore it will cure every man, no matter what the type, the malignity, or the stage of the 
disease. But the gentlemen’s argument proves too much. From their premises I can draw 
very different, but much more truthful conclusions. The Florida war was unpopular, 
therefore thig war will be unpopular; the instigators and abettors of that war were frowned 
down by the people, therefore the instigators of this war will be put down. Is not the argur 
‘ment, Mr. Chairman, as conclusive in the latter as in the former case? Yes, sir, and far more 
50; for between the Florida and the Mexican war there are striking points of affinity. The 

one was waged for the extermination of a poor remnant of Seminole Indians, who refused to | 
surrender their homes, and put themselves into the power of their enemy ; the other is waged 
against a poor, distracted, and faction-torn republic, because she refused to allow us to seize and 
despoil her of a third of her realm. And while on this topie of war-popularity, let mp ask the 
friends of the Executive what laurels did you ever know won by the heroes of this Florida war? 
"Who chants the praises of the bloodhounds’ associates, that traversed those swamps, and. cap- 
` tured a few squaws? What friends urge tReir claims for political promotion, because of their 
valorous deeds in that war? None, sir. Their names and their deeds sleep in unrufiled re- 
pose. And I warn gentlemen over the way, as with the voice of a prophet, that a like infa- 
mous notoriety will hang around those who have plunged us into this unnecessary t and wan- 


| tonly waged war. 


But, sir, let me add a word farther i in relation to the war of 1819. Popular as that war proved 


to be, and just as it was in itself, yet it drew nota tithe part of its popularity from itsıown in- 


trinsic merits. Nuine-tenths of its popularity was by the relation this war bore to the war of 
the Reyolution. It was a relative popularity. In the war of 1819, had France, instead of 
Great Britain, for the same cause, on the same provocation, been our pitted antagonist, not one 
half the zeal: and enthusiasm could have been aroused. among the people; not one tenth of the  . 
glory end popularity would have gathered about the war and Ив supporters. No, sir, it was 
the enemy we were fighting, that gave point and relish to the combat. We were. cancelling an. 
old grudge, paying off an.old debt, chastising an old enemy, and the reckoning was sweet. 
This, sir, was what made the war of 1812 popular, and was the cause of the ultimate discomfi- 
ture of the party, which exhibited an organized opposition. . 

But let me go one step further. Let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, what was фай in.the war 


.of the revolution so marked, so peculiar, so distinguishing, that rendered it popular with all : 


classes? What element, what ingredient was there in it, by which it could transfer its popu- 
larity over to a war thirty years after? 
Ah, sir, we had in that war what we fall far short of in this—we had йіснт and jusricE and 


“ 


ор on our side. We could lay our hand upon our heart, ‘and look up to Heaven asking the aid 
of the God of battles. It was the deep-seated, the well impressed conviction of the JUSTICE OF 
"OUR CAUSE, that made the conflict popular, rousing the entire masses, diffusing ‘patriotism 


` through all the avenues of society, waking the pulpit, unlocking the press, inspiring the social 


and the fire-side circles. It was this conviction, that stimulated the patriotic father to gather his 
family around him, kiss his children, and go forth to the field ; it was this, that inspired the pa- 
"triotic mother to urge forward her sons, and send them away to the battle scene; it was this 
that nerved the soul of the devoted wife, though it were like severing the heart-strings, to rise up 
- before it was day, get ready the provisions, buckle the knapsack upon her husband's shoulder, 
follow him to the door, and, with a quivering lip, commit him to the care of Him who presided 
over thé destinies of the battle. Sir, such a cause was worthy of such patriotism, and such pa- 
'triotism demanded just such a cause. But, oh, what a sickening change! Whata disheartening 
contrast, when we drop from that noble, elevated, holy conflict down to the disreputable quarrel 
into which the Executive has plunged us with Mexico? Go the length and breadth of the land, 
and with the exception of a few collared partizans, and a slight sprinkling of whiskered office- 
seekers, you find one deep-fixed and avowed scorn for the war, its objects, and its instigators. 
The great mass of the tax-paying and justice-abiding people, hold it in contempt. And yet gen- 
tlemen whistle up their courage, and try to liken it to the war of 1812, and the war of the revo- 
lution, thundering anathemas on all that question its justice and arraign its author. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, I rose mainly to have a little friendly discourse with some of these mo- 
"детп Democrats about “Old Federalism.” This is the ghost they shake at us, when all others 
"fail to frighten. I propose to examine with what grace this charge comes from that side of the 
House. Ы 
You will recollect, sir, as will all who hear me, with what nimbleness of tongue several gen- 
‘tlemen on that side, when all other arguments failed them, when they felt the issues were against 
‘them, that their President stood forth a convicted usurper, have sought as a last resort to charge 
us with the sin of “ Old Federalism,” the *anti-War Party.” Among others, sir, ringing 
these changes, stood forth the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Payne) with his usual quantum 
‘of democratic thunder and tempest, branding us as “old federalists"—slapping Massachusetts 
in the face for her imputed heresies ; so also the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. STANTON,) 
the semi-official organ of the Executive, followed in nearly the same wake. The gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Kenney) reiterated the charges with great boldness, pronouncing us the 
'** Old Federal Party elongated." And then, sir, to show himself more courageous than all who 
preceded him, the gentleman from the northwest district of Ohio, (Mr. SawvEn,) comes down 


"upon us with his sledge hammer, talking about “tories,” ‘same old federal party,” *' same old 
Coons,” &c., бс. Sir, I shall pay my respects to that gentleman, and canvass his Democracy 


-and his votes before I am done. "Then, again, Mr. Chairman, the learned gentleman from the 
` Chilicothe district, (Mr. Тиовман,) you will recollect, at the last session attempted the entire 
demolition of the Whig party by his “ Old Federal” epithets. Не fancied he had annihilated 


Біз three colleagues (Giwpines, DELANO, and Тирем) for their anti-Mexican war avowals ; not 


by overturning their positions, gainsaying their facts, or answering their arguments, but by large 
quotations from old “Federal papers,” and Federal pulpits. It was thought certainly that - 
-such a speech, and such argüments would avail ; that it would redeem Ohio, save New York, and 
` blow up the Whig party. It was the “big Buncombe speech," calculated for circulation, was ` 
` gent largely into Ohio ; liberally subscribed for by my Democratic colleagues, and sent into the | 
“river counties, New York. But strange to tell, sir, Ohio heeded not the ** Democratic” moan- 
ings ; she sends eleven Whigs and a half in place of eight to the next Congress, and even the 
+ Chilicothe district is to be represented by a “Federal Whig ;” and the river counties, New | 
"York, (God be praised) will present in the thirtieth Congress an almost unbroken Whig pha- 


Зайх. Sp we would say to the Chilicothe gentleman, “a few more such, if you please.” 
Li 


But, Mr. Chairman, one incident connected with these extracts, was bois amusing aud. in. 
structive. They are nearly. every one of them from the “old Federal papers” of two States, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, from which we were left to infer, that the gentleman from the: 
Chilicothe district had been Vloistered with two “old Fedéralists,” now or lately in'Mr. Polk's: 
cabinet, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Bancroft. These gentlemen from their early predilections had 
probably provided themselves with copious files of “ Federal papers.” But, sir, it ів to.be re^ 
gretted that Mr. Buchanan omitted [by mistake, I hope] to furnish the gentleman with one 
more extract; that is from a certain “ Federal" oration, delivered in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Я 
soon after the war, by опе James BucHANAN ; in which the war, James Madıson, ‘and the Ое... 
mocratic party are very roughly handled. But I will allude to this quotation when I come to- 
canvass “ Democracy? by States. I should mention, also in passing, that among others, my 
. Democratic colleague from the Delaware district, New York, (Mr. Gonpow,) has joined in this 
ery, charging that, as in 1819, so there is now a party fighting against the country. 

Here, then, we are confronted by a great and powerful party, united by no ligament but the 
cohesive power of plunder; no common sentiment, but the threadbare name of *Democracy?— 

a party conducting its entire operations on a system of demagogueism, appealing to old issues, old | 
nàmes, drawing the eye off from the true points, branding their adversaries as “old Federal 
ists," and pluming themselves on their 4 Democracy.” Challenge one of them to stand up and 
defend his Subtreasury, * Oh, you are an old Federalist!? Call on him to vindicate his tariff, 
“Оһ, you arean old blue light!” Press him to stand up and defend the usurpations of his 
President, “Oh, you are the old anti-war party 1°  ** Your father wore the black cockade >” 
** We are the disciples of J efferson, the true “ Democracy!” “ You, the old Federalists—old' 
Federalists !” 

Those are the changes rung ps these croakers of modern Democracy, till their chattering has 
shamed the magpie, and thrown the blush upon the parrot. It is amusing, Mr. Chairman, to- 
see with what accuracy the tune has been pitched for these Democratic musicians—“ Old Fe- 
.deral," old Federalism,”. “ blue light,” “ Federal party," ** Federal press," ** Federal leaders." 
And then, ** the Democracy,” Democratic party,” ** Democratic measures,” “ Democratic ай-- 
ministration.” "These are the notes now being played from the highest keyed bugle i in Wash- | 
ington, down, down to the lowest pumpkin vine, that toots in an Ohio cornfield. N 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, such are the very potent weapons with which we are assailed, and Mr. 
Polk justified. In speaking of “ Old Federalism,” I wish to be understood as casting no те-: 
proach on those who were Federalists ; none whatever. In those days, there were honest dif- 
ferences of opinion—honorable men upon hoth sides. In 1801, Jefferson said: ** We are all 
Republicans; we are all Federalists.? In November, 1816, General Jackson wrote to Mr. 
Monroe, advising the appointment of “ Old F'ederalists" to office, and thus to destroy “ the - 
monster of party." For this advice, General Jackson was denounced by the Albany Argus, in 
. 1824, and dbused by Thomas Ritchie. 'The issues and landmarks that then distinguished par- 
ties have long since been obliterated ; the Federalists and the Democrats of those days have 
since, more or less, commingled with all parties; and no man but an arrant demagogue, or one 
defending a bad cause, seeking to cast dust in the air, and hiding the true issue of the day, will 
attempt to drag up these exploded distinctions, and brand his antagonist with these obsolete 
epithets. But so it is, sir, gentlemen prefer this mode of warfare, and I choose to meet them 
with their own weapons. I said, just now, I meant to adopt the Silver rule. If “ Old Federal- 
ism" were a sin, who is most contaminated with it? If having “ Old Federalists” i in one’s par- 
ty taint it with political leprosy, where is the purity of modern “ Democracy: » You are in-- 
fected from your head to your toes. Answer me a few questions on this score. Who and 
"where are the “Old Federalists” that have come to your camp? What rewards and honors. 
have you not heaped upon their head ? ? What a premium have you paid? 

Sir, шы: дозуп East ; look into the State of мя апа there you: find Ruell Williams, an old. 


5 
Federalist, now transformed into a modern * Democratic” Senator ; elevated to the head of the 
 party—his sins all forgiven. Pass over to the State of New Hampshire, the “ Switzerland of 
modern Democracy,” (end so it is,«for, like Swiss troops, they work for those that pay best,) 
cand whom do you find there? Harry Hubbard, an’ “old blue-light Federalist,” in whose gar- 
ments yet remains the “smell of the Hartford Convention," now a democratic Governor, Se- 
nator, Subtgeasurer. Close by his side stands Levi Woodbury, “blue” as indigo, in former 
‘days; пою Senator, Secretary of the Treasury, Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States, all by democratic appointments. “Where, tell me, where have you buried the sins of 
these “ old blue-lights”.of New Hampshire? With what magic wand have you changed their 
Federalism into modern Democracy? Look to Connecticut. Who was Ralph J. Ingersoll, 
now Мг. Polk’s Minister to Russia? An old Federalist. So were Isaac Toucey and Thomas - 
8. Whittlesey; now the one is the democratic Governor; the other the democratic nominee for 
the same office. Take the next State, Vermont. What sprouts of “ Ancient Federalism”: do 
you find there, vegetating in modern Democracy? Ex-Governor Martin Chittenden, the man 
who refused to order out the militia when the country was invaded; the enemy of the war, 
the reviler of Jefferson; but he lived and died a modern ** Democrat;” while his competitor, 
Jonas Garusna, who headed his regiment, and took the field, and Ыфсате Governor, was an 
-ancient Democrat, and died a staunch Wate. I cominend these facts to the gentleman from - 
Michigan (Mr. Cuipman) who lamented kis misfortune at being “born in the Federal State of 
Vermont," and his lamentations are fully reciprocated by the people of that State. I pass to 
Massachusetts, the old mother of States, and the nursery of Statesmen. 'T'o whose special 
‘charge is modern Democracy committed in that State? Why, sir, to one GEORGE BANCROFT, 
an ‘anti-war Federalist of 1812,” now rewarded for his Federalism, first, by a place in Mr. 
Polk's Cabinet; next, by an embassy to England. Nor was Old Federalism his only passport 
` to favor; his modern “ Abolition” avowals may have contributed to the same end. My friend, 
from Ohio (Mr. Оторімсѕ) is denounced, by modern Democrats on this floor, as an “ incendi- 
ary," a “fanatic,” a “madman ;" but, sir, where can you find more of what Democracy calls 
_**fanaticism,’? in any sentiment uttered here, than is cohtained in an address of George Bancroft, 
in 1834, to the electors of his Congressional district? Speaking of the effects of slavery, as con- 
flicting with free labor, he says: . 

“We would not interfere with the domestic regulations of * New Orleans or Algiers, but 
we may demand the instant abolition of the slave trade in the ‘ District of Columbia,’ and 
should assist free labor to recover its rights in the capital of the ‘ country.” 

There, sir, is “instant abolition” for you. А pretty dangerous medicine, truly, as defined 
Ап democratic dictionaries, but very harmless and palatable when taken from а democratie 
teaspoon. Next, sir, I pass into my own State, and I come to rebuke my colleague (Mr. 
-Gorvon) for treading upon the toes of his political friends—for his assaults upon ** Old Fede- 
rakists.” He had better beware, else he'll see ghosts and hobgoblins at his bedside. Does my 
‘colleague know old Edward P. Livingston, late Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and Senator 
from his district? Does he know John Н. Prentiss, long the Federal editor of the “ Coopers- 
town Federalist,” but late а. Democratic member of Congress? Does he know Henry Vail 
and John P. Cushman, of Troy, John Fine, of St. Lawrence, Harmanus Bleeker, of Albany, 
and William C. Bryant, of New York, all prominent Federalists; but пру, or late, high Demo- 
cratic office-holders? Does he know Aaron Vanderpoel, who lived in the same valley of the 
Hudson with himself, whose lungs, when inflated with “ Old Federalism,” had the powers of 
a compound blowpipe; but now he can roar modern “ Democracy” up and down that valley 
with a bellowing that would throw any horned animal of' the Devonshire breed into the back 
‘ground? Such, Mr. Chairman, i is ‘Old Federalism” transformed into New York patent Demo-. 
cracy. I wish I could stop with my own State, but I must ferry over to New Jersey, and there, 
Sir, I run against a Wall of Old Federalism. pues is exhibited in the person of Garrett Б. 
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Wall, late United States Senator, the impersonation of modern Democracy; one who boasted» 
at a period not remote, that “ he sailed under the flag of Federalism, so long as that flag con- · 
tinued to float.” Close by his side sits his political twin, Peter D. Vroom, late democratic Go-- 
vernor, and recently the candidate for United States Senator. These old Federalists now glitter 
as stars of the first magnitude in the Democtatic Constellation. But І leave the New J егзеу 
twins with the Siamese from New Hampshire, and pass over to ће Dutch Democracy of Репп-. 
sylvania. Here I must tread lightly, because of Some who sit near me. What, sir, was ех-: 
Senator Wilkins, late Secretary of War, Senator, and Minister to Russia?. An old Federalist. 
Richard Rush, another sprig; late Smithsonian agent under Mr. Van Buren. Who, sir, is the | 
renowned modern Democrat that admitted he should ** have been a Tory had he lived i in the 
days of the Revolution” ?* All that saved him was, he was not born in season. I am too mo- 
dest a man to call his name here, fearing I should ruffle the feelings of a gentleman now in my 


eye, (Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL.) (Great laughter.) But this is not all of Old Federalism. The — 


premier of Mr. Polk, James Bucnanan; Secretary of State, was saturated with Old Federalism. 
So late as 1828, it is alleged, that he boasted of his Federal blood, insisting that if he “had а: 
drop of Democratic blood in his veins, he would tap them and let it out." Now, sir, he claims: 
to be the Boanerges of this self-styled “ Democratic Administration." To show you his old. 
Federal instincts, and <“ anti-war” bearings, I must refer you to the extract I have before me: 
from his oration at Lancaster, shortly after the war. Had, I time I would read it at length. 
But suffice it to say, he here denounces the wat, reviles Madison for plunging us into it, re- 
proaches him for his imbecility, and for his flight from the capital when invaded, and slurs the 
Democratic party for their measures. 

There, Mr. Chairman, is ‘‘ Old Federalism” simmered down. That was the sentiment cherish- 
ed towards James Madison, the war, the then Democratic party. Virginians may see the esti- 
mate in which their President was held by the present Secretary of State. Е 

I leave him and his friends to digest old reminiscences, and І pass over to little Delaware. 
There I find Lovis McLaxz, late her brightest Democratic star, but once obscured behind the: 
cloud of ** Old Federalism.” General Jackson made him his Officer of Finance. Mr. Polk sent. 
him as his envoy extraordinary to the court of St. James, and, “ Old Federalist™as he was, he 
did for us what Mr. Polk could not have done alone, saved us from a war with Great Britain. 

Coming to the State of Maryland, I find Grayson, and Carroll, and ‘Thomas, of the Federal: 
school, changed into prominent Democratic nominees and governors. Higher up than all these, 
I find there опе Косев B. Taney, once a high toned federalist, said to һауе known something: 
of the great Baltimore mob, and -the Hanson faction, but more recently a Democrat! General 
Jackson’s Attomey General, then his ‘Secretary of State, and now Chief Justice of the United 
States. Sir, I make this allusion to Judge ‘Taney in no unkind feeling. I have the highest re-- 


spect for his integrity, past and -present, his talents and his consistency. But I am trying. De- 


mocracy by its own rules, curing it by its own prescriptions. But I beg pardon. I had liked 
to have forgotten the State of Michigan. She boasts of а modern Democrat, (Lewis Cass,) 
who is said to be cherishing high aspirations. But, right sorry am I to learn, that the disc ОС 


. his morning sun was partially obscured by “ Old Federalism.". I have the authority froux 


Niles’ Register, volume 47, page 18. There, sir, I find it stated expressly, that— 


o His father was a very ardent federalist, even for those days, (1800 ;”) that he, (the pres 
sent Gov. Caks,) ** was the Pen -of a grammar schoo} in, ‘Wilmington, and always ap. 
peared with the ‹ black cockade? in his hat.” " 

1 commend. these choice relics to the two gentlemen from Ohio, (Messrs. Ба and 
‘THURMAN ;) they will serve for a second edition of mo * Anti Federal” росон: when then 
favorite i is nominated for the Presidency. “Ж Y 

Now, Mr. Chairman, time would fail me to go arn Viena North Carolina, South 
Carolina, ‘and Georgia, and Complete my researches after Old тебеа now in the Democratic: 
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* ranks. Astothe new States, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Mingis, Florida, and "Texas, 
now so clamorous for modern Democracy, it is sufficient to say that, amid the strifes and con-- · 
flicts'of 1812, they had not cracked the eggshell of their Democracy ; their political pin-feathers 

` have come out long since that time, otherwise they would have furnished their © federal” quota, 
in the modern flock. | s 
J call on gentlemen over the way to tell me, if Old Кеййн was sucha ‚ stain, such a curse. 
upon the men dffected by it, how stands your party? Why did General J ackson call one-third 
of his cabinet from Federal ranks? Why did Mr. Van Buren do the same? Why did Mr. 
Polk, the quintessence of modern Democracy, place an old and unrepenting Federalist first, and 
another one third in his Cabinet? ` Could he not find material for his first cabinet without draw- 
ing from those old ranks, thus offering a premium for “ Federal pollution >’ It would seem that 
‚а man must have been an “ Old Federalist” to qualify him to represent Mr. Polk at the court of 
St James. He has chosen none other, having sent two federalists in succession, Mr. McLane 
and Mr. Bancroft? How do you account for all this “ Federal’ prédilection? Do I hear some. 
spunky Democrat whispering “ they have changed, they have repented ?” І deny it. Give me 
the evidence of their repentance. Not a mother’s son of them has ever repented. Tell me when 
and where James Buchanan, George Bancroft, Aaron Vanderpoel, or Levi Woodbury, have 
ever backed one iota from their former positions? Where is the evidence that they do not think of 
, James Madison, of the war, of ancient Democracy, now, as they did in 1812? If, in your chaste 
vocabulary, it is political leprosy to have “ Old Federalists” in the party, or ever to have been 
one, then, I charge you with being more.diseased than Naaman, the leper ; and instead of wash- 
ing, as he did, seven times in Jordan, you ought to dip seventy times seven in Goose Creek, 
near this Capitol; and right sure am I; if you did, no animal would drink the water below and 
live. [2 laugh.] I beg pardon, I only meant political pollution. . Mr. Chairman, these remarks 
may seem harsh and uncourteous ; they would be so, were I not talking,to Democrats in their 
` own dialect. With such Indian antagonists I must use the tomahawk. They. must be cured 
by their own medicine.  . А | | 
Then, sir, if I have shown who were and who are © Old Federalists,” and what party now 
hugs them to its bosom, I will leave this part of the озшен for the consideration of my кп 
over the way, and pass. | | 
The President has attempted to silence all "discussion as to the right aud wrong of this war. 
In his message he has denounced in advance all who question its justice or necessity as traitors 
to the country, “ giving aid and comfort” to the enemy. Whence the authority of. the Execu- 
tive to put padlocks on our lips here or elsewhere? He charges treason upon those who (I 
use his own words) “ represent this war as unjust and unnecessary.” Where in the Constitu- 
tion does he find his authority for wading through twelve pages out of sixteen, to prove.it just 
and necessary, and yet deny to the members of a co-ordinate branch of the Government, or to 
the people, the right to answer ‘his arguments, detect his fallacies, and expose his sophistries . 
The Constitution only requires him to “ give information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend such measures from time to time as he deems important.” It does not éall on him to 
labor his own cause, or defend his own acts, and then deny to others the right to reply. 
While, they, he acts without positive authority from the Constitution, І claim to act under its 
express provisions; those which secure “freedom of speech” on all questions connected with 
the public welfare, and that, too, without being liable lo the: charge of “treason,” or subjected: 
` to Executive denunciation. Now, sir, I maintain that every war, as to any given party to it, 
is either just or unjust. The war of Great Britain on her colonies, in 1776, was, as to her, 
either just or unjust. If just, then we weré.in the wrong; if unjust on her part, then, I ask, 
were her statesmen who stood up and denounced it as unjust, guilty of treason—of “ giving aid . 
and comfort?” Among these were Fox and Wilkes, Burke, Hartley, Lord Chatham, ‘the 
Dyke of Grafton, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Duke of Richmond. Some denounced 
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it as “unjust” others avowed that they were for “abandoning it;” others that they would 
vote “по supplies ;” others called it a “scene of carnage;” others, that if they were Americans, 
they would never lay down their arms ;?? others, that it was a murderous war.” І ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentlemen over the way, were these British statesmen right, or were 
they wrong, in these denunciations? We said they were right, and our bosoms heaved with 
emotion when we heard of such sentiments beyond the ocean. The despotic doctrine contend- 
ed for in the message is, that if an unjust war be waged, the people must take one of three | 
horns. They must be silent as to its justice, or guilty of a falsehood by calling it by a wrong | 
name ; or, branded with “treason” if they call it by a right one. Do gentlemen niean to say 
that there is no such thing as an unjust war? Do they mean to ош that to call a war which ' 
is unjust by its right name, is a treasonable offence?,; 

Let me give (Нет a case. Suppose Mr. Polk had desired to promote a marriage between | 
some branch of his family and that of the Governor of Canada. The proffered nuptials are 
declined. Mr. Polk is offended; deems himself insulted ; and, as commander in chief of the ' 
army, he orders six regiments of infantry to the city of Toronto, in Upper Canada; they invest | 
it, plant their cannon, cut off the supplies ; they are ordered off by Canadian authorities, they re- | 
fuse; a fight ensues ; war follows; Congress recognises it. Would that war on our side be just 
or un-just? If unjust, would the people be guilty of treason, of *'giving aid and comfort,” if 
they “represented it unjust and unnecessary?” Out upon such an autocratic doctrine from the 
pen of the Chief Magistrate. If every sentiment or avowal which technically can “ give aid and 
comfort to the enemy” is treason, moral or political, then, sir, I arraign James K. Polk as guilty ` 
of that crime, For I aver, nothing has ever given more aid and comfort to Mexico than this 
jesuitical message.on which Iam now commenting. Every intelligent Mexican, on its perusal, 
will feel his cause strofiger and ours weaker. He will put his finger on the place and say, 
«Теге Mr. Polk disguised the truth; here he told but half the case; there he gave a false col- 
oring.” ` I verily believe, Mr. Chairman, I have twenty Quaker women in; my district that ` 

could overturn these positions, and expose the sophistries in this message. Оп the 8th day of 
May; 1844, Col. BENTON, in the Senate, declared that the taking of the valley of the Rio Grande, 
even by treaty with Texas, would be an “act of UNPARALLELED AGGRESSION against Mexico,” | 
“ despoiling her of parts of four of her States." Well, sir, in Мау, 1846, Mr. Polk, not even 
by treaty, but by an armed force, seizes the territory, and drives Mexico from it. Now 
it is done, and what is Mr. Benton to say? If he declares it right, he falsifies his former poši- 
tions; if he repeats what he said before, then he “ represents this war unjust ;” and (Mr. Polk. 
being Judge) is guilty of moral treason,. “ giving aid and comfort” to Mexico. I leave the 
President and his newly converted defenders to explain the inconsistences: I shall canvass this - 
war on its merits, regardless alike of demagogue cries and Executive menaces. | 

In doing во, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the House, of the country, to the jesuitical | 
attempt of the President and his partisans on this floor to change the issue; to hide the true point | 
in dispute. He labors through half his message, and so do his defenders hare; so does his organ ` 
in this city; so do his collared presses in the country, іо таке the people and the world believe | 
we have gone to war with Mexico because she will-not pay us the indemnities due. A more reck-. | 
less ground, and one more at.variance with history and truth, was never assumed. This I pur- : 
pese to show. | | . | | 

But first, let me devote а moment to this question of Mexican spoliations. In 1839 we concluded ` 
& conventional arrangement with her, by which our claims were to be proved and liquidated. 
That arrangement expired by its own limitations, in February, 1842, the joint commission hav- | 
ing found due us $2,026,000. "This amount was to be paid in twenty quarterly instalments. A 
new prelirhinary treaty was made by our Minister, (WADDY Тномрвон,) in 1843, for the final | 
hearing and adj justment of all the remaining claims ; but our Senate refused to ratify that treaty 
unless the negotiation were removed from Mexico to Washington. It thus fell through. In the 
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mean time, Mexico paid us five of the twenty instalments, one-fourth of the entire award, bringing 


it down to July, 1844. Mr. Polk says, Mexico then stopped, and has paid no more since. Ah,’ 


sir, why did not this jug-handle message tell the world the occasion of her stopping just then? 


Why not give the reason Mexico assigned for withholding further payments? Why not divulge 


the fact, that she had then learned that in April previous, at Washington, a treaty had beenisigned 
‘by John Tyler and the President of Texas, robbing her (in the language of Mr. Вемтом,) of 
parts of “ four of her large States." Perpetrating on her “ап act of unpardlleled aggression?” 
Was it not time for her to stop and inquire what it all meant? I pass over her other grievances, 
real от imaginary. І зау nothing of her having witnessed for the last nine years the people of 
the United States rushing to the standard gf her revolted province; of the thousands of money 
and companies of men sent to the conflict against her. І come to that treaty. It wasinconveni- 
ent for Mr. Polk to tell any of these facts, or to set forth any of these palliations. He thought 
the world, that posterity, would never know the facts only as he chose to spread them out. 

But I press this point in its broadest form. Js it good cause of war that a Nation’ or State 
neglects to pay her debts? I put it to you, you barking Democrats from the West; you from 
the nonpaying States; you from Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas; you, whose 
protested State bonds are hawked about the markets at a ruinous shave? I put it to you, war 
hawks from Mississippi, whose Democratic Governor repudiated seven millions of your State 
debt at one batch, an amount three times beyond what Mexico is proved to have owed us. 

` [Mr. Rozznrs, of Mississippi, here шеи Mr. CuLver, and said it was false, that the 
State had not repudiated.] | 

` Mr. C. proceeded. “Not repudiated,” sir? Is the gentleman serious? I have the message of 
Governor McNutt before me. I point him to two consecutive elections, 1841 and ’2, where the 
issue was said to be the paying and anti-paying party; the latter succeeding. Does he say it is 
“false?” Then, sir, I will brand his statement with the attributes it deserves; and I will do it, too, 


by unimpeachable Democratic authority. The “ Democratic Review,” vol. 14, page 13, says: 


* Mississippi has the unfortunate distinction of being the only State which has FORMALLY RE- 
| FUSED to acknowledge the obligatory character of the whole or any part of her debt.” False, sir? 
‘Then brand your own Governor, and your own Review. There is my authority. 


I put it to all of you, whose bonds, amounting to nearly 174 millions, are floating over the’ 


world, tell me, ought Mexico for such a cause, especially without telling her that ts the cause, to 
be invaded, her citizens murdered, and her dominion subverted? Then I charge that your towns 


and villages ought to be laid in ashes, your women and children made houseless,.and your men 


shot down in the field. | 
But this is not all. I charge not only these insolvent States, but this Government, with guilt 
four-fold blacker than that imputed to Mexico. I mean in this matter of "*spoliations." Моге 
than 46 yeafs ago, citizens of our Republic had spoliations committed upon them by France. 
Many of them lost their all, wereruined. Thesespoliations amounted to more than 30 millions. 
. For an equivalent, a valuable considerdtion, we released France, and assumed the claims our- 


selves; and for more than 45 years, these ruined citizens while they lived, and after them, their · 


‘widows and children, came, with tears in their eyes, knocking at the doors of this Capitol for 


payment. Congress at last heard their cries; last session a bill for their relief passed both Houses ` 


—but slap in our face came back а veto. The money was all wanted, said Mr. Polk, for the 
war with Mexico. And, sir, your non-paying, but war-going, States, were found sustaining 
. dhat veto. And among the rest, the tender-hearted Democrat from north-west Ohig, (Mr. Saw- 


'YER,) who has shed tears over the “ruined merchants ” that went to Mexico te trade; he, too, ' 


«vas found voting against the widows and orphans of our own “ruined citizens.” 


^ Nor is this the choicest specimen of that gentleman’s Democracy. When a bill had passed 


' both Houses, making appropriations for the improvement of our rivers and harbors—a bill 


: which was to protect the lives of thousands of our sailors who are now being wrecked and lost, : 


10 
and millions of our exposed property, that gentleman. at first stood up and voted for the bill, ag. 
the interest of his State required. But back came yoyr vero, and where now the independent. 
Democrat from Ohio? Ah! he doffs his cap, lowers his peak, bows.to the Executive, and votes 
for the veto! ! Out on such moon-light mackerel Democracy as this! I would not have igabout. 
me for all the metal buttons that could glitter on a boy's coat, or the yellow lace that could adorn his. 
cap. . This veto, too, alleges). that the money is wanted to carry on this war. Shame on the ha- 
tion that can thus withhold millions due to her own citizens, and expend hundreds more to fight 
a.poor, crippled, faction-torn Republic; because she neglects to pay us two millions. But did 
we go to war because Mexico would not pay us? Did we inform her of that? Did we submit: | 

. our ultimatum, and threaten her with war for that cause? Not a word of it, sir. Mr. Polk,. 
on the 12th of May last,in recommending to Congress to recognise the war which, he said, . 
“Mexico had commenced,” gave, as the reason, “that she had invaded our territory, and spilled . 
our blood on our own soil.” He also procured the preamble to the war bill, false in fact, and 
fraudulent in purpose, to recite: that “war existed by. the acts of Mexico.” Does this look as if 
we had gone to war with her for not paying our debt? Мо, sir, it is all an е got up. 
to change the issue. i * | 

. But the President would stultify Mexico, as well as ‘ourselves, іп relation to the true issue and’. 
cause of the war. On page 7 of his message, “һе says, that “Mexico has never placed the чаг, 
which she has waged, on the ground of our army occupying the intermediate territory on the 
Rio Grande.” What a statement to emanate from the Chief Magistrate! Ill prove it destitute: 
of any foundation in truth, and, with it, I will show up another assertion on the ‘same page. 
He says, “her (Mexico) avowed purpose'in commencing a war with the United States, was to re- 
conquer Texas." * Ah! was that her “ avowed purpose?" I will thank Mr. Polk, or any: of his 
friends, to tell me when or where she made that avowal? So far from that, sir, I will call four 
consecutive witnesses, each speaking for and on behalf of Mexico, to brand this statement with 
the character it deserves. ; 
Му first witness is the Secr ry of State of Mexico, Mr. Pena y Pena, to Mr. Black, 31st. 
Oct’r, 1845: He says, | 
“Тһе Government of Mexico has given its orl for the present, suspending any act of hos- 


| füity against the United States, and limits itself to the DEFENCE, awaiting the issue of the negotia-, 
ton," &c. That talks only of "defence," nothing there abbut “reconquering Texas. |. , | 


My next witness is General La Vega, who, on the 28th March, 1846, said to Сеп? Worth: 


"The march of the U. S. troops, through a part of the Mexican territory, was an act of war. That. 
Mexico had not declared war. ‘The two countries were still at peace. We (Mexico) felt indig- 
‘nation at seeing the American flag placed on the Rio Grande, a portion of the Mexican territory. d 
Here is the cause of their indignation-—not a word about the “reeonquest of Texas.” 


My next witness rises in grade, he speaks for Mexico ; this is Сеп papa who, on the 
12th April, 1846, wrote to Gen’ Taylor: ЮЕ | $ 
“Your Governmeit, i in an incredible manner, has not only insulted, but exasperated, the Mex- 
jean nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left bank of the Rio Del Norte ; 1h this case, by the 
definitive orders of my Government, I require you, in all form, to break up your camp gand with- 
draw to the ether bank of the Nueces, while our Governments are treating,” &c. “If you insist. 
‘on remaining onthe soil of Tamaulipas, it must clearly result that arms must decide the question. ۶ 
. Now, sir, what isthe cause of the collision of “arms?” Is it the “reconquest of | Texas,” ог: 
the invasion of Mexican soil? Let the world and posterity judge. 
- My. fourth witness ranks equal. with Mr. Polk, in every respect but modesty and veracity. Ir | 
ің President Paredes himself. On the өзі April, 1846, after he learned the approach of our. 
army, in an official manifesto he Says: gu tm a MEM EE 
RS solemnly announce, that I do not declare war жй the United States of America, be- ` 


cause that belongs to the august Congress; but the defence of Mexican territory, which the: 


forces of the United States have. invaded, is an urgent necessity." | A 
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And he insists that— 


<“ ТЋе troops, which thus act as enemies, be ordered to be repelled. From this day begins our- 

defensive war, and every point of our territory, attabked or invaded, shall be de fended.” 

There, Mr. Chairman, you hear of “ attacking,” * invasion," ‘‘ repelling,” “ defending," 
but not a word about the “ reconquest of Texas.” For what cause, then, I ask you, I ask this 
House, for what cause did Mexico “ avow” that she began this war? On a question 'of vera- 
city between Mr. Polk and four confronting witnesses, I leave the world to judge. And yet, 
by these bald statements in the message, thousands are made tó believe that Mexico made war 
to reconquer Texas, and we made war for the nonpayment of our indemnities ; while truth and 
history establish the fact, that the cause, the sole cause of this war, was the ARMED INVASION ОҒ 
her territory by our troops—that, too, in defiance of law, while . Congress was in session, the: 
act and deed of a usurping President. 

"This leads me to the great point, the only real point in issue. Who did own the territory om 
the Rio Grande? Who had the right to occupy it with an armed force? Possession is evi- 
dence of title till a better is shown. Mexico had occupied it for 300 years. Since the days 
that Cortez conquered it, her people had lived, flourished, and passed away, generation after- 
generation, in that valley ; their bones are now mingling with those of our own soldiers. Her 

' possession, then, must be overcome by paramounf title. "What is that? Mr. Polk says it was: 
© our soil." He is challenged for the proof. He attempts, in his message, to give it, and I will: 
attempt to analyze it. · 

Flis first item is, that, ** under the treaty of 1803 with France, we claimed down to фе Rio 
Grande." Yes, but did our adversory admit the claim? Did not Mr. Don Onis, the Spanish 
minister, Always deny and stoutly resist it? It is one thing to claim, but quite another to get 
. your claim admitted. But grant that we did claim or own under the treaty of 1803, did we not, 
sixteen years after, in the Florida treaty, cede away, and, for a valuable equivalent, forever 

quit claim whatever right or title we had to all west of the Sabine? We took Florida in ex- 
change. If, then, we can go back and predicate title on such a claim, Spain or Mexico can da 
the same to Florida. What an argurgent for a President to use. Who ever Supposed a man 
could go back of his deed of cession? 5 
| Again, sir, for another argument in defence of our title, Mr. Polk says: “ Texas always 
claimed the Rio Grande as her avestern. boundary.” I most respectfully deny. it. Texas did 
not always so claim. In 1834, (Texas being an integral part of Mexico,) Genera] Almonte 
was sent out as a commissioner on the part of tbe republic to ascertàin, among other things, the: 
koundaries of Texas. He put it between certain parallels of latitude, which did not bring it 
within one hundred and thirty miles of the Rio Grande. Moreover, the acts of the Texas and 
Coahuila Congress, when they were united in one department, define the Nueces as the boun- 
dary. ‘These facts I have seen stated under General Almonte’s own hand. 

But Mr. Polk says, again: “ Texas, by her act of Congress in 1836, defined that river as her- 
western boundary.” Suppose she did; and suppose that act, for the time being, gave her title ; 
did. she not, nine years after, in 1845, by assenting to the joint resolution, agree to waive the 
question of boundary, and allow us to settle it for her by ns This was, » pro tanto,. 
à repeal or modification of her act. 

` But I deny, sir, that her ex parte act of 1836 ever gave her one patch or shred of title. Mex- 
` ico was not a party to that act; she always resisted it. One party cannot thus manufacture 
title for himself. Let me give my friends a case, Suppose the member from Texas (Mr. 


PinLssuRY) and myself own contiguous farms. We occupy, side by side, twenty years. Не. 
takes it into his head that he will have fifty rods on the south side of my farm. He enters and . 


claims it. I resist. А fight ensues. · І call on him for his title. І appeal to him, апі ask him, : 
have I not always lived on and occupied it? “Yes.” Have you ever occupied it atall? “No.” 


Have I ever given you any deed, scrip, or writing? “No.” Have you ever tried to oust те: 
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by force? “Yes, twice.” Did I not each time resist you—shoot your dogs, whip your ne- 
groes, and sue you for trespass? “Yes.” Well, then, where is your title? **Oh," says he, 


“in my office, in a pigeon hole, there is a certificate, a solemn instrument, under my hand and 
seal, certifying that I own fifty rods further on to your farm.” What a title! What a rush of ` 
lawyers he would have to bring a suitfor him on such proof! And yet this is the kind of proof: 


а certain ex-Tennessee lawyer is urging in support of our title to the Rio Grande. I main- 
tein, that national boundaries cannot be altered, or territorial jurisdiction acquired, but in one 
of two ways—by treaty or by conquest. Mr. Polk was aware of this, and he makes a lame at- 


tempt at each for title. He says, “ Техаѕ revolted in 1836, and carried her revolution beyond ` 


the Nueces.” Ah, he stops short of telling how far. He means to have it inferred she carried 
it to the Rio Grande; but he had not the effrontery to say it. True, Texas did carry her re- 


volt just across the Nueces, embracing a little settlement at Corpus Christi, not within one hun- _ 


dred and thirty miles of the Rio Grande. 

Then, sir, having got “across the Nueces,” it is amusing to see his Excellency ringing the 
changes about the occupation and jurisdiction of Texas, **in the-disputed territory.” He tells 
‘us of “ collectors,” “ custom houses,” “ post offices,” “ post routes,” of her © courts,” Senatorial 
and Congressional “ districts." Really, one would think the valley of the Rio Grande all alive 
with these Texas demonstrations. But the buzzing all ceases when you ask him to Бе a little. 
specific. “ Custom-houses?" Where? At Corpus Christi. No where else. © Collectors!” 
Where? Corpus Christi. “ Post offices!” Where? Corpus Christi. 14 Post routes!” Where 
ending? Corpus Christi. ‘Senatorial and Congressional Representatives!’ From what part ? 
Corpus Christi. “ Courts” and “ elections!" Where? Corpus Christi. That, vast valley of 
the Rio Grande, four times the size of the State of Ohio, is then claimed by our sagacious Presi- 


dent, because of these Texas demonstrations at that little village of Corpus Christi. All center- ` 


ing in that one place. Not one of them coming within 125 miles of the Rio Grande. Was 
there ever a more barefaced attempt at deception? If these demonstrations at Corpus Christi 
give Texas any title to all that valley, certainly Mexico will be an hundred-fold stronger. She: 
. has more than ten post offices to our one; fifty courts, elections, and magistrates to our опе; ten 
representatives to our опе. Why is not her title ten times stronger than ours? 


. The message insists that “the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, is the true western ` 


boundary of Texas.” . Is the President aware in what a dilemma his reasoning puts my honora- 
Ме friend from Texas (Mr. Рилѕвовт?) He would put 60,000 Mexican constituents into his 
Congressional district. And I would advise the astute catechiser from Tennessee, (Mr. BARCLAY 
MARTIN,) instead of asking, as he did, my Whig friend from Maine (Mr. Severance) whether - 


he was a representative of Mexicans or Americans, that he propound the inquiry to his political: 


brother from Texas. Ask him if he represents Mexicans or Texans on this floor? Ask him if: 
‘he is not the Representative of Brasos, Dolores, Loredo, Taos, and Santa Fe? And, sir, I have: 
been astonished at the silence of my friend from Texas, while 60,000 of his constituents have 


been slandered on this floor; held up as “ treacherous, perfidious enemies” of their country, 


"worthy of being conquered by an armed force ; sworn into new allegiance ; put under new mili- 
tary Governors; and new tribunals placed over them. And yet, amid all this obloquy, the dumb? 
Representative opens not his mouth in the defence of his constituents. (2 laugh.) Why, sir, 
he is leaving us to infer the truth of all we had heard about Texas and Mexican refugees. It 
sed to be said of them at the North, (slanderously I presume,) that they were a set of crime- 
„committing, justice-hating, sheriff-fleeing, country-running gentlemen, that had sought Texas: 
„ав the city of refuge—(one of its counties is called: “ Refugio")—Aand, when arrived there, we 
used to hear of them as your dirk and pistol, bowie knife, long whiskered patriots of Texas; and: 
patriots they were, sir, for most of them left their country for their country's good. And if these 


„other eharges are true, some of them, in Mr. Ров new Texas, add treachery, perfidy, and trea- . 


800 to their catalogue. 
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. But, Mr. Chairman, I will do.justice to the Member from Texas, between whomand myself there: 
has been a good understanding. “Не is not the Representative of Mexico ; Mexicans never voted 
for him. Не мож have hazarded his head to have attempted a stump speech in all that valley. 
No friend of his would have dared to have opened a ballot box for him. Itis the President, and not 
the gentleman himself, that places him in this singular predicament. But the message itself be- - 
comesesuicidal before it closes. _ It incautiously admits, these places were in Mexico and not in 
Texas. Speaking of the achievement of our arms during the past year, he says: “we have ac- 
quired military possession of the Mexican provinces, New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Ta- 
maulipas.” Strange acquisition, if we owned them before. Again, he says, “the province,” 
(mark the expression,) the province of New Mexico, with Santa Fe, vrs capital, has been captured 
without bloodshed.” Ah! Santa Fe, then, 30 miles this side the Rio Grande, is the capital of a 
Mexican province, instead of a city of Texas or the United States? Strange capturing, too, to 
capture one of our own cities, and swear its inhabitants over to new allegiance; putting them un- 
der a military chieftain. Mr, Chairman, I am sick in pursuing this argument. "Truth, sir, is 
always consistent with itself, while villainy, national or personal, is hard to dove-tail into smooth 

, Work. | | 

Well, then, as to title by conquest or occupation, is not the proof all on one side? Can Texas 

'" show one scrap of legitimate evidence by either? Did she not attempt in 1839 and, 1842 the un- 
fortunate expeditions of Mier and Santa Fe» Expeditions which'Mr. Benton called “disastrous?” 
Were not these for the very purpose of conquering this territory which Texas had never occu- - 
pied? And was not every man in the two expeditions cut off, either killed or taken prisoner? 
Where then the title by conquest? Mexico is still left in her 300 years undisturbed occupation. 

The President, aware that his title by conquest or occupation might prove vulnerable, makes 

an attempt to strengthen it by “treaty.” This is his last resort for title. I will examine that a 

moment, and then leave him. | 
He says that, *in May, 1836, Santa Anna, by a treaty, in the most solemn form, (mark the 
expression,) recognised the independence of Texas, with the Rio Grande for its boundary." 

From that “ solemn treaty,? Mr. Polk argues our title. Oh! what a stoop of dignity! What 
a draught on the credulity of the people! Why did he not give us the attending facts, that all 
could judge of that “ most solemn. treaty”? They are these: Santa Anna, in 1836, engaged 

_ the Texans in batile, was defeated, put to flight, chased up a tree, or tangled in the deep grass ; 
was madé prisoner; loaded with chains; trembling and coward-like, he sues for mercy, begs 
for his life amid the infuriated soldiery, makes a preliminary agreement or “ treaty," ceding to 
Texas all east of the Rio Grande, and providing for her independence ; but all on condition, and 

Such was one of the articles of this “solemn treaty,” that he was to be sent home immediately 
to procure its ratification by the suPREMB CONGRESS AT MEXICO. After months of delay, and after 
nearly every condition on the part of Texas (by her own admission) was violated, the captive 
President returns. The Mexican Congress spurn his treaty ; deny his right to bind them by it. 
And yet, ten years after all that, an American President, in the face of Vattell, and Grotius, and 
Puffendorf, in the face of all political authority, in contempt of the judgment of the civilized 
world, is found gravely urging that treaty as the basis of Texas’ title to all that valley. — 

But, sir, if such is good law for Mexico, it should be for us. The President ап his friends 
ought to abide by their own doctrine. I will give them a case, and demand an answer. Sup- 
pose that James K. Polk, in virtue of his being commander-in-chief of the army, had chosen : 
to conduct the expedition in Mexico in person ; he leads the army to Monterey, fights, pursues. 
his victory too far beyond, is surrounded, ensnared, chased up a tree, (if you can conceive of 
him in so elevated a position,) is captured, loaded with chains, surrounded by an enraged popu- 
lace, his life threatened, and, trembling like the aspen leaf, he begs for mercy, signs a “ treaty 
in the most solemn form,” giving to Mexico all west of the Mississippi river, recognising that as 
the. boundary line, providing in his “treaty” that he shall have his life spared, and go home to 
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- procure its ratification" by the * supreme Government” at Washington. He returns ; presents it. 
“The Senate trample it under thelr feet ; deny his authority, as а captive, to make any treaty. 
Wine years afterwards, however, the Mexican armies are seen advancing to the west branch of 
the Mississippi. Their eagles, and plumes, and banners are’ displayed. The people of Mis- 
souri flee before them, setting fire’to their villages and towns. The invaders plant their cannon. 
“opposite Natchez, cut off its supplies, pointing their guns to its very heart: The péople of 
Natchez call’on the invading General for his authority. ‘ Oh,” says the Mexican, “ don’t you 
Know that, nine years ago, your President, ‘in the most solemn form,’ on the end of a hemlock 
log, near Monterey, made a'treaty, giving Mexico ‘ali west of this river, recognising it as the | 
boundary line.” * Ah, but,” say the Mississippians; “ he was a captive, and could make no , 
treaty; besides, the Senate never ratified, but rejected’ it." “ Мо matter for that," cries the 
wily Mexican, “it was a treaty, solemn in form; we hold you to it, and will fight you if you 
‘back from it. Moreover, to strengthen that doubtful “ treaty,” do you not know that Mexico, 
by her Congress, the same year, passed a solemn act, defining this river as her eastern boun- 
дагу > Mr. Chairman, what would be said. of such a claim? Will any one of іу friends 
over the way rise and defend that case for Mexico? A case, the very transcript of our own. 
Who would defend Mexico's claim on such authority? I pause for an answer. Where, then, 
the difference? The difference would be, that we have the brass to make the claim, and the 
` power to enforce it. Mexico might have the impudence to claim, but not the ability to perfect 
it. We are condemned for our rashness. She would be derided for her weakness. 

I ask in the name of Heaven; have we no sense of shame and justice left? Have truth and 
integrity forever fled from us? Is our Government by its wicked rulers to be changed into a 
horde of robbers and outlaws? Have reason and judgment made an elopement from our na- 
tional brain? Will we exact at the point of the sword, of a poor distracted sister Republic, what 
we would despise her for asking of us? I leave these solemn inquiries for the Executive and 
those to whom he is responsible. | | LI 

Т have barely touched upon the three main positions assumed in the message, in defence of | 
our titleto the Rio Grande—the claim under the treaty of 1803,the act of Texas, in 1836, ánd 
the treaty of Santa Anna. I had purposed to have said something on the “rejection of our min- 
ister,” the return of Santa Anna, and the extraordinary character of the “new civil goverri- 
ments” erected. But I am prevented by your one hour shackle bolt, and I will draw to a clese. 

Before I sit down, Y desire to respond to the inquiry so often propounded, What is the duty 
of those who believe this war was needlessly and wantonly waged? What duty do we owe to 

‘the Executive, to our constituents, to the country? There is a sentiment floating around this 
Capitol and elsewhere, © Our country right or wrong:” ‘To this sentiment, carefully analyzed, 

. and rightly understood, I fully subscribe. It is my duty, it is yours, sir, it is the-duty of every 
American to be for his country, never against it. But in being for my country, for her interests, 
her honor, І am to’ judge and select the means; contributing to those ends. Being for my 
country, by no means implies, I am to aid in putting her in the wrong; or if, by faithless and 
treacherous agents she be put there, that I am te aid in holding her there. Being for my coun- 
try, I should endeavor first of all to keep her in the right; and if others place her in the wrong, 

1 should use every power with which I am clothed to get her right. Iam not to throw up my 
cap, tread justice under my feet, and push my country on in the wrong. In the case of the 
subordinate, the soldier, the officer, I admit they are not to inquire'as to the right and the wrong, 
but to obey orders. But when from the subordinate you pass up to the citizen elector, he із a 
part of the Government. He is responsible for the power with which he is entrusted. He is 
‘bound so to use his power as to promote the right, and prevent the wrong. Не is responsible , 
for results which his vote might have controled. And when from the elector, you pass still 
‘higher up to the representative, to the law-making branch of the Government, the responsibility 
18 increased. То that department, has the Constitution confided the duty of guarding the honor - 


. wrong, but by all honorable means to place her in the right. 
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and peace of the country; the duty of declaring war, of granting or withholding supplies; the 
duty of judging of the use to which supplies are to be applied, of seeing they are applied to an 

honorable and legitimate end. In all these duties, Congress is not to be the mere automaton.of 
the Executive, moved and controlled by his will. Ii is a co-ordinate branch of the Government, 
responsible to its constituency, to the country, to God, for the discharge of its trust. Need I 
say, then, an imperative duty devolves on Congress not madly to push the country on in the 

% 

These, str, are my sentiments. I commit no man or party in their m I believe them the 
sentiments of my honest constituency. They feel one and all as I do, a burning indignation at 
this disgraceful war, in which we are plunged. Nor is this indignation confined to tieu it is 
deep, wide-spread, and almost universal. - 

A fearful retribution awaits the authbr of this calamity. To that retribution, which an indig- 
nant, an outraged people will surely visit upon him, do I commit the Executive. And, when he 
shall Have sunk one hundred millions more of our treasure ; when ten thousand more of our sol- 


diers shall have slept, uncoffined, in Mexican graves; when fresh tears shall have gushed from 


thousands of eyes for unreturned sons, and brothers, and fathers, I leave him, then, to lay his 


hand on his heart, look up to God, and justify his acts. 4 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole ‘on the bill authorizing the issue of Treasury 
motes and a Loan— ® ` | | 


` Mr. CROZIER, .of Tennessee, said he. understood it was not in order to de- 
bate a bill in committee on its general merits, unless under a motion to amend. 
He would, therefore, for the purpose of making what he intended to say quite in 
order, move to amend the bill by striking out the first section. - 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, and others ‘of a like character which are to follow it, 
provide extraordinary appropriations of the public money. I propose to examine 
what reason there exists for the extraordinary occurrences which render these 
unusual appropriations necessary. After which, I shall examine some other facts 
and circumstances connected with them equally: remarkable. MD 

I will, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, go back to the inception of the whole 
matter connected with the commencement of this war. But, as this ground has 
been ably occupied by others who have preceded me, I shall met hold myself 
bound to lay down premises, and follow them out by intermediate reasoning to 
their legitimate conclusions. Yet I shall mention certain important facts, and 
draw inferences from them as concisely as I can to be distinctly understood. 

кы; us go back, first, to the resolution for the annexation of Texas. How does 

at read? uU | | EE 

. “Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the terri- 
tory properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republi- 
an form of government, to be adopted by the people of said Republie, by depu- 
ties in convention assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of this Union." 

Notice the cautious language in which the resolution is framed. It says **pro- 
perly included within." And again, it speaks of territory “rightfully belonging” 
to Texas. Now, sir, if there was no doubt whatever as to the right of Texas to 
all the territory she claimed, why were words like these put into the resolution? 
**properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas.” 
I say, then, that in the very inception of fhis whole affair, Congress virtually de- 
-elared the boundary of Texas on the south to be doubtful and undetermined. 
This is.so plain, from the terms of the resolution itself, that I deem farther com- 
ment, upon this part of it, altogether unnecessary. 

Then let us go to the first clause of the second section of the resolution: 

9, And be it further resolved. That the foregoing consent of Congress is given upon the follow- 
ing conditions, and with the following guaranties, to wit: First, said State to be formed, subject to 
һе adjustment by this Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with other Governmenis. 

Mark the language! © Upon the following conditions and with the following 

. guaranties.” And again: ** all questions of boundary which may arise with any, 
other Governments." "Тһеве extracts from the Resolution of Annexation clear- 
dy show to my mind, that the Senate and House of Representatives, that adopted 
. it, believed that the boundary of Texas was uncertain, and they intended, by the 

“emphatic language of the resolution, not to adopt the boundary: which Texas 
«Clgimed, but to reserve it to the United States; after annexation, to settle all ques- 
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tions of boundary that might arise. And, sir, it is to the President's misconstruc- | 
tion of, and ill-judged action under, this short first clause of this second section, 
which has brought about the necessity for these large appropriations of money; 
and all this warlike‘ preparation which we hear of from one end of the Union' to 
the other. This first little clayse of the second section contains just forty-three. 
words. Now, it has been said, sir,'that the English statute of frauds and perju- 
ries cost the people of Great Britain one thousand pounds sterling per word. Es- 
timating this. short clause by the same rule, it has already cost the people of this 
country two millions of dollars and one hundred lives for every word; and none 
can foresee what the total amount is yet to be. 5565 
Congress, then, at the beginning, declared the boundary of Texas to be doubt- 
ful; and some of the ablest men, both in the House and in the Senate, of both 
political parties, repeatedly said the same thing previous to the annexation of 
Texas. I understand, also, that the President's predecessor, Mr. Tyler, by se- 
leeting these two first sections of the resolution which I have read for the аппех- 
ation of Texas, instead of the third one as the basis of a negotiation between her 
and the United States, declared the boundary to be doubtful. And ifso, then I 
hold, that it was the solemn and bounden duty of Mr. Polk, in conformity with 
the declaration of Congress and that of his predecessor also, to send a Minister 
to Mexico, to treat on the question of boundary. І disagree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. WINTHROP) in the position assumed by him that Mex- 
ico was guilty of a positive wrong in rejecting our Minister if he came to treat 
on both the questions of boundary and claims. I regret that she did refuse to 
receive him, but I disagree with that gentleman that it amounted to a positive 
wrong оп her part. The President committed a greater wrong by insisting on 
joining the two questions of claims and boundary. For I consider that the terms 
of this resolution, which I have just tead, were instructions by Congress to the 
President of the most solemn and emphatic character, that he should treat on the 
subject of boundary, and he should have treated on that alone. It was a question 
of so much importance, that it should and ought to have been considered by it- 
self. Why, then, did not the Executive obey these instructions? . | 
Another consideration: The pride of Mexico had been deeply wounded by the 
annexation of Texas. It would have been no disgrace to us, but, on the сопігагу,. 
an act of magnanimity on our part to have done, what we reasonably might, to. 
heal this national wound of a neighbor and a sister Republic. "AME E 
_ What was obviously the object of the President in all this? What had he in 
view by joining together these two questions (entirely distinet from each other) 
of debt and boundary? It was not intended thereby to secure the debt—not at 
all; for he has at two different times since the commencement of the war asked 
Congress for two andthree millions, amounting almost, if not quite, to the amount 
of our claims against Mexico, to enable him to treat for peace. Doubtless it was 
with a view to the acquisition of territory, for I have no hesitation in saying that. 
the claims would have been bartered for territory—and territory, too, of the same- 
kind with that out of which he selected his Minister. He took him from Louisi- 
` ana, and he wanted territory of the same description; he selected him, probably, 
with that express view. I recommend this reflection to the President's northern 
allies, formerly with southern principles, but now fiercely advocating the Wil- 
mot proviso. Yes, sir, the President, believing that his advocacy of the annexa- 
tion of Texas had elevated him to the Presidency, thought it was necessary to 
secure his re-election, or render his Administration noted, that he should acquire 
other dominions, and therefore his covetous desire for territory became an un- 
governable passion. While, however, his passion was increasing, that of his- 
northern allies with southern principles was cooling. The people spoke to them: 
last year, and what is now a great desideratum with him has become utterly dis-- 
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gusting tothem. “Тһе cohesive power of public: plunder ” however will, pro- 
bably, on other subjeets, keep them together а while longer. Қалу: 18700 
.. But what act brought on the war? Іп all effeets, Mr.-Chairman, we may dis- 
tinguish two sorts of causes—one is the remoté, the other the proximate cause. 
Tn this case the remote cause of the war was, doubtless, thé annexation of Texas. 
But there then'stepped in a proximate between the remote cause and the ultimate 
effect. - That proximate cause was the ordering of the American army to march 
into the disputed territory. . Congress had said it was disputed by the annexa- 
tion resolution. So had the President's predecessor, by sending that resolution. 
‘to Texas when an independent Republic. Will any gentleman here rise in his 
place and contradict it to-day?. | | DAE VE. : 
ГА voice: ** It was not even disputed; it was part of Mexico.” ] 


І do not саге. I will put it on that ground. I will put it оп the ground that 
is strongest for the President and his party, and weakest for those who charge: 
him with having brought about this war. And I put it to the most slavish frien 
_ and follower of the President on this. floor to say whether the occupation, the 

forcible occupation, of disputed territory, by one of ,the parties disputing it, was 
` not the proximate cause of this war? E | 

No man will so far stultify himself before the country as to deny it. The Pre- 

sident marched our troops into the heart of a disputed territory. І саге not how 
many Mexican people were there; whether there were sixty thousand, as it is 
said, or but a hundred and fifty. He went into it first with an armed force; and 
then Mexico sent her army to drive him out of it. And it was thus the war be- 
gan. Now, по one will deny the principle, which is so very clear, that the 
marching an armed force into disputed territory, inhabited by citizens of another 
Power, is war itself. Tam sorry, sir, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. C. J. INcERsorz,) should 
have represented Mexico as ordering our troops to retire beyond the Sabine. He 
‘said, ‘in reference to the requisition by Arista that General Taylor should retire 
with his army: “Behind the Nueces?’ ‘Not atall—he was ordered to retire be- 
hind the Sabine."  Iread the despatch differently. To me it reads, “тейге with 
your army behind the Nueces.” This is an: important fact, in which the gen- 
tleman makes an important error; for this very request of Arista shows that the 
thing in dispute between the two nations is the territory between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande. It is true that Mexico made some threats about reconquering Texas 
atthe time of the adoption of the annexation resolutions; but she never' intended 
to put them into execution. She had probably abandoned them altogether; and 
this request of the Mexican General to General Taylor to retire behind the Nue- 
сез shows this conclusively. No man can honestly doubt that the marching of 
our army from Corpus Christi to the banks of the Rio Grande was the proximate 
Teal and substantial cause of the war. AE A UN 
But this must not be argued-—the truth must not be asserted Because certain 
members of this House have chosen, in discharge of their duty, to go into an ex- 
amination of the causes of the war, and to speak freely on that subject, they are 
charged by the President in his message with ‘giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy," and on this floor of being advocates of Mexico. Тһе President has 
. been usually spoken of as a remarkably cautious man—-even to timidity ; but it 
seems to me that he has shown himself upon this subject a remarkably bold and 
rash one ; for he has presented here, and now to the country, the same issues 
that were made in the days of the Revolution, viz : the two great issues of ftee- 
dom of speech and of taxation without representation. We are told by him in his 
message, and by his echoes and followers on this floor, that on the subject of 
he war our lips must be sealed. Well, ‘here then we have the issue of freedom 


of speech; and, in the next place, if the war has been brought on, as I think E - 
have demonstrated it-has been, by the act of the President, is it not his act which: 
has caused the necessity of laying taxes? And has not the President, by şo doing,- - 
taxed the people without their.consent? Неге, then, we have the second issue.:. 
I say, then, he has made, and presented again, in this early age of the Republie,. > 
the very same issues for which our fathers shed their blood in the Revolution, , 
And where do we. find the Whigs of this дау? ' Just where the Whigs were | 
found in the days of the Revolution—doing battle for freedom of thought, and: 
against the flagrant abuse of power; while you find gentlemen on the other side,. 
on the side of the highest Executive prerogative, and advancing for him claims: 
of power such as the boldest and most servile courtier in the days of Charles: the: 
First, were he now a citizen of this Republic, would blush to advocate or defend. - 
Sir, the gentleman on this side of the Hall, who have preceded me in this de- 
bate, and myself,are perfectly willing to go before the people on these two is- 
Sues, fearless of consequences. ` We are willing to submit it to them whether: 
we shall stand up in this Hall and speak our opinions, as the advocates. of truth 
. and justice, propriety and right, or whether we shall meanly cower under the 
frown of the Executive, and, cowardly shrinking from a faithful discharge of our 
duty, desert the post that has been entrusted to us to maintain and defend. — .. 
The object of the Executive and his partizans, in their course of: conduct, 1% 
-too apparent to deceive the humblest citizen of this Republic. They are not, as: 
they pretend to be, alarmed lest Mexico should be encouraged. No, sir, no; but. 
they are alarmed lest the honest portion of their party should be discouraged, and . 
not continue to yield them: their support. ‘This mighty Republic, sir, fears no 
JO. foreign enemy whatever. What із feeble Mexico, with her seven millions of . 
mixed enfeebled races, as an antagonist to the twenty millions who inhabit the 
United States ? Comparatively nothing. It is men who have been reared with- 
in the bosom of the Republic that out people have to dread as the most subtle: 
enemy, who, without noise or warning, are making war upon the Constitution 
and laws, exhausting the people of their substance, and are alarmed lest they 
should be discovered and driven away before they have completed their con- 
. quest. | | = . 
But I come now to another part of the subject ; and that is, as to the manner in: 
which this war has been conducted by the President and his party. .' ae 
. And here I shall attempt to show that, instead of waging this war with vigor 
against Mexico, the President and his party are more intent on waging a war on. 
a certain political party within the United ‘States; that they are far more intent 
on a political victory, and on keeping: hold of the spoils of office at home, tham 
on conquering a peace from Mexico. amm | We aquo 
The gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Jacos Тномрѕом,) in his speech de- 
livered in this Hall a few days since, and written out by himself for the press, 
(and which I have before me,) attempts to kill off some of our bravest military 
commanders now in command of our army against the Mexicans. Не alludes: | 
to Major General Scott, and the letter written by him over “а hasty plate of 
soup,” which he attempts to hold up to ridicule. And this reminds me of the 
. very first act at home of the Administration in the prosecution of this war. . No 
sooner were orders given by the President to that distinguished officer to prepare 
: to take command of the army, and to prosecute a campaign to “conquer a peace: 
from Mexico,” than a certain member of the Cabinet (who would do much bet-. 
ter to direct the whole energy of his mind to the managing of this war thap in 
dabbling im political intrigues and cabals) began buzzing in the ears of the old. 
soldier, very much like a certain insect very commonly known, I believe, in the: 
; swamps of Mississippi, (and with which doubtless the gentleman is quite fae- 
miliar,) and with а monotony of tune and bitterness of tone well calculated.te 
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harrass and annoy, was perpetually hurrying him off to the Rio Grande. Under 
such an infliction it is no wonder the old veteran lost a little of his philosophy ; 
and this'is quite sufficient to account for a rather hasty plate of soup. "The. 
` largest and the noblest minds may sometimes be teazed to desperation by the 
most contemptible insect ; as the liom is said to have torn himself, and died of 
tage under the stinging of a gnat. | END ME 
Well, what happened next? The eld soldier, goaded to desperation by the 
teazings, of his adversary, was guilty of indiscretion, and not guarded in his lan- 
guage ; and the President, the Cabinet, and the organ, exulted in the thought 
that they had killed him off with more gusto than they have over any battle 
gained over the Mexicans ; and they all became very complaisant indeed. They 
were in the best humor in the. world, and so they continued to be till.the Admin- 
istration heard with dismay the result of the elections in three of the greatest 
States of the Union. The tone of the organ here had been most courteous and 
bland till that moment ; but no sooner did this news salute their ears, than they 
all became extremely bitter and exasperated. Something must be done ; what 
should itbe? They met in sad consultation, and, after hatching and brooding 
over their plans, it was resolved (as I suppose from the result) to take a new line 
of tactics, and call all who did not approve of what they had done about the war 
** Federalists—old Federalists 2” and even the President himself could so far de- 
grade the dignity of his high office as to contribute his aid toward fastening thé 
name on his political opponents, and mingle his office with the coming election 
struggle, by inserting a clause in his message charging all who disapproved of 
the mode ih which the war had been commenced and conducted, and dared to. 
express that opinion, as ** giving aid and comfort to the enemy." The puerility 
and pusillanimity ‘of this proceeding is so glaring, thatit does not even excite my 
. Scorn ; it cannot raise so strong an emotion; it deserves and has, only my pity ` 
„and contempt, my compassion, that we should have such occupants of offices in 
the Government so high and so influential, and contempt for their individual lit- 
tleness. This is the first important act in the vigorous prosecution of the war 
against Mexico. | ы 
Апа now I turn to events of a later date, that I may show that this same poli- 
cy has been continued from the beginning to the present hour, and is intended to ` 
be kept up to the énd of the war. | | 22 S | 
I now desire, Mr. Chairman, to make a few remarks upona very singular 
speech of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Jacop THompson,) made here a 
few days since. And just here I give notice that the gentleman’s speech is one 


' link in my evidence to show what the Administration and its partisans are doing, 


instead of prosecuting the war vigorously against Mexico. [Mr. C. here quoted 
the printed speech of Mr. Jacos Гномрвом, as follows : | | 


4 Ви I deny that the fault lies at the door of the Administration. On this point 
I willingly join issue with the gentleman from Georgia. After the glorious is- 
sue of the 9th, the Mexican army fled on that evening in perfect consternation, 
panic-struck, across the: Rio Grande, and General Taylor moved up to Fort 
Brown, opposite Matamoras, with by far the largest portion of his army, where 


`. he lay till the morning of the 17th, when he commenced crossing the Rio Grande; 
' allowing the Mexicans eight full days, and giving them twenty-four hours no- 


tice, to evacuate the city,in peace and quiet. Whose fault was this? ; General 
Taylor says this delay was occasioned by the want of a ponton train. The 
Secretary of War repeats to this House that all this happened for the want of a 
ponton train, and that he had not furnished it because Congress had not autho-. 
rized it.” | | ! 


' The gentleman allowed General Taylor some credit for the bravery he had 
manifested at Palo Alto and Resaca, but seemed to think it all tarnished by his 
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delay: i in not instantly following the flying Mexicans across’ the. river, and in re- 


maining eight days at Fort Brown. . Sir, General Taylor himself attributed this _ - 
| delay to the want of a ponton train, which, 1f present, would have supplied at 
once a bridge across the river, and thus enabled him to complete the vietory, and 


capture or disperse the entire\force of the enemy, and possibly put an end to the 
war. i: 

But the gentleman from Mississippi (for whose military science a expe- 
rience Mr. C. had the utmost deference) declared to the House that this was not 
the reason. The Secretary of War himself had admitted it in his report, as 
the gentleman stated in his own speech. But the gentleman from Mississippi 
said it was not so. Неге, then, we ‘had General Taylor and the Secretary on 


У 


- one side, and that high military authority, the gentleman from Mississippi, on 
the other. No doubt the gentleman pee more military science than both 


of them put together. - 

Mr. Jacos THOMPSON here rose to explain, and said. that tie had not claimed 
to possess any military skill or science, but had expressed it as his own opinion 
that, without the aid of any ponton train, General Taylor might have continued 
the pursuit without so great a delay as that of eight days. ^ — . 

Mr. Crozier, resuming, said, that notwithstanding the gentleman's exceeding 


` modesty, he must still attribute to him the possession of great military science; 


skill, and experience, because it was incredible that any gentleman without these 
would : have ventured to make so direct and open a contradiction, both of the 
Secretary of War and of the General. commanding on the spot. No; the gen- 
tleman was doubtless well competent to judge, or he never would have ventured 
to charge old Rough and Ready with inefficiency because he had not crossed the - 
river without boat or bridge, and fallen upon and slaughtered the flying Mexi- 


cans. 


But the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. Етскілм) was the hardest to please., 
General Taylor, after his countermarch from Fort Brown, and his return on the 


Way to the river, had marched all night, and early next morning had encountered 


the enemy posted in strengtlt to intercept him. Не had fought all day, gained 
the victory of Palo Alto; he had lain on his arms all the next night, and the 
next morning early had marched four or five miles further, when he found the 
enemy that he had whipped the day before again posted iri a strong position, 
selected by themselves, at Resaca de la Palma. "еге he had whipped them a 
second time, and put them to the rout; with two thousand driving six thousand 
before him. But all this did not satisfy the gentleman.. To gain two splendid 


. victories in two days, and rout three times his own number, was not enough; 


and.the gentleman wanted to know why he had not gone on right ahead and 
massacred the flying Mexicans, catching them before they got to the river, ot 
while they were in it. The gentleman from Pennsylvania before him (Mr. J. 
R. INcERsOoLL) had answered him at the time, by stating that the army had had 


nothing to eat for thirty hours, and had. been watching, marching, or fighting 


nearly the whole of that time. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Ficxitn) then 
put a question to my friend: from Pennsylvania, (Mr. J. R. IncErsotz,) which 
was very natural for a man living in Washington, surrounded by plenty, having 
léisure on his hands, and who knew nothing of the privations of a campaign, 
In reply to the explanation, he asks, with much earnestness-—— Well, why didnt. . 
they eat? Thus one of his serious complaints against old Rough | and Ready i is, 
that he does not feed his soldiers regularly. : 
. Mr. Ешскілм explained that he made no charge against Gen. Taylor's coürage, 
but accorded to him a full share of valor. The main objection on his part is, 
the leaving the volunteers in the pestilential climate of the Rio Grande, and his 
remarks were in answer to his friends, (Mr. Smiru, of Indiana, and Mr. Toons, 
of. Georgia,) who blame the President for leaving the volunteers where they 
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have died of disease. ‘His purpose was to place'the responsibility where it pro- 
perly belonged, without any design whatever to do the slightest injustice to Gen. 
. Taylor. ` EE CMM WELL ЕРЕС 
. Mr. CROZIER, resuming, said, it was very true that the. gentleman had stated 
that as one of the reasons why General Taylor was incompetent to command 


the army; but he had also charged him with a want, of conduct in not pursuing | 


the enemy and cutting them off before they reached the river. It was this that 
had called up and elicited the reply of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. . The 
gentleman then asked, with much spirit.and animation, why the army.did not 


eat.. So, after all, one of his charges resolved itself into this: that Gen. Tay- ~“ 


lor was not,a good landlord; that he did not ring the bell and feed his soldiers at 
the right time ! | ia шары 

Mr. C., however, thought that there was а reason still better than that which, 
` had been so promptly given by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania ; 
and it was, that 6,000 Mexicans had, in two days, been so completety routed by 
our little army of 2,000, that they were no longer to be found as an army. 
They did not retreat from the last battle at Resaca as an army; they fled as in- 
dividuals, throwing away. their arms, and each man endeavoring to save himself ; 
and, as Ampudia had said afterward, ** the moral of the army was completely 
destroyed;" and, so long as three weeks after, he was still ** endeavoring to 
restore it," Had Taylor even pursued them with his exhausted troops, the 
Mexieans, having thrown away their arms, would have taken to the chapparal, 
where it would have been impossible for our brave fellows, worn out with battle 


and fainting for the want of food, and incumbered by the weight of their arms, , 


suecessfully to follow. | | е | 

There was still another reason that might be given, which he had no doubt 
would be a good one with every friend to humanity. Enough blood had been 
spilled to establish the glory of our arms, and the enemy were driven beyond 
even all claim of ours as to territory. ‘There needed not one drop more to be 
shed to enhance the one or to secure the other. On that day, sir, I have under- 


stood that the Mexican battalion from Tampico. entered the engagement with ' 


from three to four hundred men. Of this large number, all but twenty-seven 
men were left dead on the field. ‘Their bravery elicited the admiration of our 
officers and soldiers to such an extent that they have often since said it seemed 
a pity to kill them. After a victory over such troops as these, it was not neces- 
sary for the honor of the nation that our little army of two thousand men should. 
have pursued the remnant of the six thousand which they had just defeated, and 
each man have speared his man in the pursuit. No, sir, the victories of Palo 
Alto, Resaca, and Monterey, have added additional lustre to the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our army in the war of independence and the late war, and every. man 
in the United States is satisfied with the gallantry and eminent ability of Gene- 
ral Taylor, except a few censorious politicians, who are preparing themselves to 
be visited with the honest indignation of an insulted and magnanimous people. 

Sir, if the commanders of our army and our scldiers did not possess. tenfold. 
‘the energy of the Executive and his Cabinet, and been able to overcome dif- 
ficulties incomparably greater than those at which the President and his advisers 
have bau!ked and blundered daily, the character of the nation before now would 
have been tarnished. The glorious battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
and Monterey, achieved by General Taylor and his gallant army, of whom the 
gentlemen complain so much, are bright spots in this war, which has prevented. 
the Administration from ‘sinking into utter disgrace. 


But what more had the gentleman from Mississippi said? [Неге Мг. C. quo- | | 


ted оп from the speech of Mr. Тномрѕом, as follows: | | 


«Неге was, in my estimation, an egregious blunder. And by placing side by side the re- 
sults of the engagements of the Sth and 9th of Мау, and at Monterey, 1 can liken the conduct 
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Qf General Taylor only to those sportsmen of our country, who take so much delight: in the 
chase, but regard the game as worthless; and as long as old Reynard:can run, whenever he is 
cornered, ‘permission is given him té make his escape, in order that the sport may be renewed. 
For one, Y have grown weary of the sport, and I am free to confess that the chase has lasted 
longer than J at first anticipated.” ' мса | к чыгыл, Жал AE 2. 
ж ж * * ож * ‚ # 7 * 2 4. 
‘© His again having Ampudia with eleven thousand troops in thé hollow of bis hand, and 
‘again turning him loose; have induced my belief that General Taylor is not the man to conduct 
the campaign.?^? "x id E QN 1225 жаст | | 
` Now, what was Ше obvious deduction from language like this? That Taylor, 
who had committed such **egregious blunders" in the battles of the 8th and 9th 
of May, might be fool enough to fight, but nothing more. And that, being a 
soldier, he would be glad the war should continue for its own sake. Yes, that 
was the gentleman’s opinion of the тап who was at the head of our army in 
Mexico, and whom the gentleman nevertheless characterized as **a thunderbolt 
of war," and as a “second Marshal Ney.” Mr. C. did not know that this 
high-sounding praise, these sugared words, would tickle the old hero much; es- ' 
pecially when it was accompanied by the statement, that at Monterey he had 
“had Ampudia in the hollow of his hand," and yet had let him go; and was “not: 
the man to conduct a campaign." | | | 
ПИ was a singular position which the gentleman from Mississippi had taken, 
before all military men in this country and elsewhere, that a General who, at. 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, had whipped 2n army three times his own 
number, in a hard fight in the open field, (they having chosen their own posi- 
tion,) and had at Monterey whipped an opposing force (estimating the advan- 
tages of their strongly fortified position) equal to ten times his own troops, was 
unfit to command our army and conduct the campaign. What could possibly 
be the motive for venturing on a position like this, in the face of facts like these? 
What could have prompted assertions so gross as these? A man that had 
gained a victory against a force twice his own, and strongly fortified, not fit to 
command! What, he asked’ again, could be the motive of this gentleman and of 
the Administration in bringing a charge like this? What was it? Mr. C. should 
not undertake to say; but this he would say, that Mr. Polk and his friends. 
greatly undérrated the astuteness of the people of these United States, if he sup- 
posed that they did not know, and at no distant day would make them sensible 
of their knowledge. 2 | i 
_ Mr. Č., mean time, would say this much: that every movement of the Ad- 
_ ministration, from the moment when the Secretary of War began to whisper in 
the ear of the old soldier of Niagara and Chippewa down to this hour, had been 
directed more against a particular political party in this country, and more with’ 
à view to get and to keep the spoils and plunder of a party victory, than against. 
Mexico, or to prosecute a victory there. He was forced by facts before him to | 
$ay thus much in discharge of his duty to the people whom he represented. . 
` Mr. Jacos Тномрѕом here again interposed, and, though imperfectly heard, 
as before, was understood by the Reporter to say, that his motive had been a 
desiré to see the war brought to an early and an honorable conclusion. He had 
bad no other. | | | UM 
7 Mr. Crozier said that, if there was any difference of opinion as to the motive- 
of wanton attacks like these, he should leave that to be judged of by the people. ` 
"They could see, and would render a true verdict on the facts of the case. 
` But, to proceed with the gentleman’s speech. He wanted, he said, “rapid 
movements and a short campaign," &c.. The gentleman had also said, in sub- 
stance, that he-had no confidence in any man whose profession was' armé, that. 
he would bring this war to a speedy termination, because the longer a war con- 
tinued, the more opportunities would he have to fight battles and win laurels. - 
` Mr. Tuompson here once more explained. He meant to express the senti- 
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ment, that a man who belonged to the army, and whose fame was derived fron». 
military achievements, would be less likely to bring the war to a speedy termi- 
nation, than one who was.not.a soldier; that a military man would not be so 
likely to desire to terminate a campaign, as one who was not a merely!military 
man. | ) жа EE 

Mr. CROZIER asked, why not? He should be glad to know the reason. The: • 
gentleman must have had some reason in his head for such a position. Mr. C. - 
was sorry to hear him use such language. The,gentleman’s course and pre- 
vious bearing here Жай impressed him with theconviction that that gentleman. 
must have far loftier and nobler sentiments than such as were common to the 
ignorant and the envious. We all had heard the vulgar charge that lawyers. 
made laws to suit themselves, and that. physicians kept their patients sick that - 
they might get a fat bill against them; yet every intelligent and elevated man 
knew well that neither charge was true. Ав for General Taylor, he was as. 
anxious to close this war as any other man in this wide world. 

But what more did the gentleman charge? ‚Не said it was well known— 
(and it grieved the gentleman exceedingly, it pained him at his very heart)— 
but it was well known to all, that the officers of the regular army entertained 
an undue prejudice against volunteer officers. Well known to all! Mr. C. 
said, for one, he knew no such thing. ‘The gentleman regretted it; oh, how 
deeply ! but still he feared, greatly feared, that General Taylor was not wholly 
exempt from that prejudice. Mark the insinuation! Now, Mr. C. had never 
heard such a thing said or insinuated before. He was profoundly ignorant of 
it. And how should it have arisen particularly in the mind of that gentleman? 
Had not that very gentleman himself, this session, voted to raise ten. regiments 
of regulars in preference to volunteers?  [Laughter.] Тһе gentleman's own 
President, and his own Secretary, and his own party, recommended regulars, 
not volunteers. Would the gentleman say they, too, **had an unfortunate preju- 
dice” against volunteers? Did it grieve the gentleman's heart to be obliged. to 
fear that Mr. Polk “was not altogether free from that prejudice?" That his 
Secretary of War, himself, and his party, had these prejudices? Did the gen- 
tleman really believe that the people were sunk so low in intelligence, that they 
could not understand that? The President saying that regulars were to be pre- 
ferred; the gentleman himself voting that regulars should be preferred; and yet 
here openly charging Gen. Taylor with having an unfortunate prejudice against ' 
volunteers and volunteer officers. ‘The gentleman could not regret Gen. 'Гау- 
lor's prejudice more exceedingly, than Mr. C. did that the gentleman should 
have put down such a charge in his speech. | 

Mr. C. here again quoted Mr. 'Гномрѕом as saying in his speech that the 
Mississippians and ''ennesseans at Monterey had saved Taylor, and said that 
the gentleman's extensive military information might perhaps justify him in go- 
ing so far; but he did not know that it was necessary to increase the glory 
the Tennesseans had gained on that day, to say that Gen. Taylor would have 
been lost without them. For their gallantry at that battle they had gained for 
themselves the title uf “Тһе Heroes of Monterey." He agreed that all the vol- 
unteers at Monterey had fought gloriously; as well in all respects as the regu- | 
lars. But he objected to the gentleman from Mississippi placing the Missis- 
sippians first in order in his speech. Не should have placed them іп the same 
order they stood in on the field of battle, and he had always understood that the 
‘Tennesseans were in the front rank, in the hottest of the fight, and the Missis- 
` sippians behind them. Не supposed, however, as the gentleman was acting.as 
the poet of the Mississippians, intending to immortalize them in song, he would 
have to allow him the poetical license of reversing the order of things as they 
existed in fact. But he could not allow this liberty to any other gentleman, 
without insisting on his stating things as they really existed. | 
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^ Мт.^Гномрвом here again rose to explain; but as now he turned wholly and- 
entirely from the Reporter, not one word ef the explanation reached his ear. 
He was understood to say; however, that he got his facts from a speech of. Col. 
Jefferson Davis. . ` M a" 47 Е к 2 
Mr. Сло?лев said he recollected the speech, and had read some comments 
upon it. He did not, however, understand how Col. Davis aecounted for the 
fact that more of the Tennessee volunteers had been killed than of those from 
Mississippi. Was it that the Mississippi troops were in front? Now, Mr. С. 
could not for his life see how this could be accounted for, unless the T'ennesse- 
ans were such tall men, that the enemy could hit them. while firing over the 
heads of the Mississippi men. [Much laughter.] mE 
` Ви Mr. C. was hot for countenancing, far less. promoting, any thing like jea- 
lous rivalry between the brave men from these adjoining States. But, as the 
gentleman had referred to the speech of Col. Davis, it became necessary for him 
to notice this part of it. — | ЫИ 
But the gentleman complained of the capitulation of Monterey. This was 
one of the chief items of proof of General ''aylor's incompetency. He had had 
Ampudia “in the hollow of his hand," and had suffered him to escape. ` 
Now, Mr. C. understood that this very Col. Jefferson Davis was one of the 
. €ommissioners who drew up and signed that capitulation. SE | 
Мг. 'Тномрѕом said it was very true that Col. Davis had been one of the com- 
missioners. Mr. Т. had at first heard that Gen. Taylor yielded, very reluctant- 
ly, to the opinion of the rest of the commissioners in favor of the capitulation; 
but from a letter of Col. Henderson, since published, he learned that the com- 
missioners acted under express instructions from General Taylor himself, and 
that Col. Davis had, of course, to submit. | 
Mr. CROZIER said, if the gentleman would agree to the statement that Colonel 
Davis and his associate commissioners were told by General Taylor that they 
must agree to just such and such terms, and none other; that they were tied up 
by previous orders, and, though called commissioners, were in fact automatons, 
then he would consent that the gentleman should lay the whole blame on old 
24 Rough and Ready." His own understanding was, that the whole regular 
force of the army fully assented to the necessity and propriety of the capitula- 
tion. And, until Colonel Davis made the same assertion as the gentleman says 
Henderson did, the gentleman and his former colleague, Colonel Davis, remain 
in conflict upon the subject. ‘The measure was right. Would the gentleman 
have had him gone after Ampudia with bis whole force, volunteers and all? The - 
gentleman wanted a short campaign ; but what would he have had Gen. Taylor 
to do, when he had not means enough to transport provisions for his own troops, 
Jet alone the Mexicans, whom the gentleman would have had him make prison- 
ers? Тһе General had it not in his power, here, to please the gentleman from 
Illinois, (Mr. FickriN,) by calling his army to eat, Га laugh,]for he had not 
enough even for his own troops. | 
Mr. Jacos Тномрзом said the factstated by the gentleman was entirely new to 
him ; yet it might possibly be true that Gen. Taylor did not have ample means 
for transportation., Е | TAM 
Mr. Crozier said it was true, and it was a very important fact which the gen- 
{leman ought to have known before he condemned General Taylor. Не had 
seen it stated in divers letters from persons on the spot. The General had not 
provisions there to feed his own army, because the Democratie President and 
his Secretary of War were more busy in attending to political matters nearer 
home. Не had.no wagons at that time to transport provisions. ‘The Adminis- 
tration had not furnished him a single wagon, and he had to turn out and buy 
mules from the Mexicans to transport his baggage and provisions. Such is the 
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imbecility of thé President and his Cabinet. This is the vigorous manner im 
. which they carry on the war !.If General Taylor had made prisongrs.of a larger 
force than his own, what would he have done with them? Perhaps the military 
skill of the gentleman can inform us. - 


From the day he had first mounted his horse to invade Mexico to this hour, 


the enemy had not stopped him for one moment. If it had been a party of emi- 
grants to Mexico instead of the American army, they could not have advanced 
any faster, with the feeble means of transportation which the army had. The 
slowness of the advahce was wholly chargeable on the mismanagement of the 
Executive in not forwarding the means of transportation. E | | 

. And this, sir, accounts for the reason why the mass of our volunteer force re- 
mained so long on tlie Rio Grande. It was because the President and his Cabi- 
net had not sent the means to transport their provision and baggage in a march 
to auy point in the interior. And yet both the gentleman from Mississippi and 
the gentleman from Illinois had charged General Taylor with keeping the troops 
on the Rio Grande, when he should have hastened their match to a healthier 
point further into Mexico. Yes, sir, the President and his Cabinet are account- 


- 


able for ali the deaths that took place on the Rio Grande, which a march in the | 


interior might have prevented. The tale of every volunteer, who survived the 
diséases of the climate in that southern latitude, will convict the Executive of the 


grossest negligence in not providing for the health and comfort of the troops ; and 


he is accountable for the hundreds of lives that were lost there. [For ample proof 
of this position, the reader is directed to the letter of General 'T'aylor, published 
since these remarks were made in the House on the 21st instant, and which will 
be found hereto attached as an appendix. | | 
Another reason why General Taylor had not shed more Mexican blood, so as 
to satisfy fully the bloodthirsty gentleman from Hlinois, (Mr. Ғіскіпм,) was that 
his orders from the Department did not permit him. Mr. Secretary Marcy, to. 
be sure, told him that the war must be prosecuted vigorously—very vigorously ; 
and the organ here was re-echoing the same thing from day to day ; but, at the same 
time, he was told that he must use ** policy ;" that the Administration approved 


all that he had thus far done, (while the gentleman from Mississippi thought, on ` | 


the contrary, that Taylor had committe ** egregious blunders.) 
Mr. C. here read several short extracts from a letter of the Secretary of War, 
dated July 9th, 1846, to General Taylor, as follows: 


“Тһе President has seen, with much satisfaction, the civility and kindness with which you 
have treated your prisoners, and all the inhabitants with whom you have come in contact. Не 


wishes that course of conduct ‘continued, and all opportunities taken to conciliate the inhabi- | 


tants, and to let them see that peace is within their reach the moment their rulers will consent to 


do us justice. The inhabitants should be encouraged to remain in their towns and villages, and. 


these sentiments be carefully made known to them. | 
“It is the President's wish not only to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, but so to con- 
duct it as to leave no lasting animosities behind to prejudice the future friendship and commerce 
of the two countries ; nor to permit injurious reports to go forth to excite the ill will of the other: 
republies, of Spanish origin, against us. ۰ 
* Policy and force are to be combined ; and the fruits of the former will be prized as highly as 
those of the latter.” 


That functionary told General Taylor, no less than four different times in one- 
letter, that the President **expected much from General Taylor's roricy." (The: 
Secretary certainly came from the right place to be skilful in policy.) It ap- 
peared that the Secretary wanted to make Old Rough and Ready as skilful in 
policy and the mancuvres of dissimulations as if he had come from the empire 


-State itself. It was said that ** contrivance was half the work," but he never 


knew that a general appointed to command an army and fight the enemy ‘must 
be skilful in negotiating also. He never had heard that doctrine till it had been 


advanced as one of the arguments in favor of a lieutenant general. But, by some 
means or other, Taylor must be putdown. The gentleman from Mississippi 
/ » ` . 


- 
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 epudiated him entirely РА Ће had such a deep ЖЕНЕ against volunteers, 
and yet he himself voted against volunteers and in favor of regulars, and not only 
во, but to supersede him by the appointment of a newagrade of commander. + ~ 
And now, sir, let me ask gentlemen, if the President desires to prosecute the 
war against Mexico with vigor, as he constantly professes, why did he not сай 
for the balance of the volunteers (seventeen thousand) which the act of the last 


session authorized him to call for? Why did he not have them at the seat of war | 


at the beginning of the winter, so that he could terminate thé war before ће siek- 
dy season comes on again? Why did he wait till Congress. met, and call for re- 
gulars, which he knows he cannot get to Mexico until the vomito will make its 
appearance there? Does he never intend to learn from. experience? Did not the 
‘number of deaths last summer on the Rio Grande convince him that our troops 
‘cannot stand a summer campaign without suffering immensely? ‘Then why; I 
ask, this unaccountable delay? 


‘Mr. C. said he had something to say, also, as to ће slowness of Congress i6 | 


self in this war. The gentleman wanted a vigorous and a short campaign; and yet 
here we were in the middle of the session, and nothing done. The people would 
let gentlemen know that they understood the difference between profession and 
practice. What had been done? Оп the very first day a bill was promptly in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Bov»,) providing bounty land 
for the volunteers. For his own part, he thought that some great change must 
have come over the gentleman from Kentucky; for that gentleman voted against 
increasing the pay of the volunteers at thelast session. Mr. C. was much pleased 
with this | promptitude. But what had followed? The very first speech made it 
‚ manifest how deep was the gentleman's feeling in favor of volunteers, for it gave 
way before a single fire from a gentleman of Ohio. 

Mr. Уасов 'Гномрѕох asked whose fault it was that more had not been done? 
"The House were on one of the appropriation bills, but gentlemen refused to vote. 

Mr. Crozier. You had the majority. 

. Mr. Tuompson. Yes, but some of the majority were absent. [A laugh.] І 
admit it was their fault, and let the responsibility rest on them. 

Mr. Crozier said in that sentiment he fully agreed. Не wanted the country 
to hear it. Не wanted the world to knew that the party could rally where a vote 
was to be passed giving the President the appointment of officers. There were 


enough of them to form a quorum by themselves without ару Whig help, and | 


they were always on hand when any patronage was to be authorized. If gen- 
tlemen wanted a short campaign, and they were such master spirils in strategy 
that they were able to correct the ** egregious blunders ” of Old Zack Taylor, let 
them encourage him by their own example. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Bov») had fled, as she said, at the first fire 
from Ohio, and recommitted the bill. ‘There was a good deal more, he feared, 
at the bottom of this movement than kind feeling for the soldier. Не rather 
thought there was a much stronger motive in the hope of graduation, and of the 
success of certain roads and canals. 

It had been the policy of certain gentlemen here to throw bribes into new States 
by holding out the promise of giving them the public lands within their borders to 
induce them to attach themselves to a certain party. Mr. C. was againstall such 
projects. He wanted, the people of Tennessee to get their share in the public 
:domain—the common ‘property of all the States. They had fought as many bat- 
tles to win:them as any of their sister States, as well in the Revolution as since; 
and now thatsome of her sons are engaged in the service of the country, he was 
in favor of making liberal donations to them out of the publie domain, and in this 
way the citizens of his State might receive some benefit from the public lands, in 
which heretofore they had participated but nus compared with those one some of 
Ahe ‘sister States. | 
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‚ ~ Heapeuarrers Army or OCCUPATION OR Invasion, 


| т %- Ее . Monterey, Mexico, November 9, 1846. . 
Mx pear * * * * * * *: Your very kind and acceptable letter of the 31st of August HEE RE AEE 
reached me only a short time since, for which I beg leave to tender you my sincere thanks. [A 
few confidential remarks on certain public transactions are here dmitted.] ч, 
After considerable apparent delay on the part of the Quartermaster’s Department, in getting ` 
steamboats into the Rio Grande adapted to its zavigation, I succeeded, towards the latter part of 


August, in throwing forward to Camargo (a town situated on the San Juan river, three miles ^ 


from its junction with the Rio Grande, on the west side, nearly 500 miles from Brasos island by 
water, and 200 by land, and 140 from this.place) a considerable depot of provisions, ordnance, 
ammunition, and forage, and then, having brought together an important portion of my com- 
mand, I determined on moving on this, place. Accordingly, after collecting 1,700 pack mules, 
with their attendants and conductors, in the enemy’s country, (the principal means of transpor- 
tation for our provisions, baggage, &c.,) I left, on the 5th of September, to join my advance, 
. Which had preceded me a few days іо Seralvo, a small village 75 miles on the route, which I did 
on the 9th, and, after waiting there a few days for some of the corps to get up, moved on and 
reached here on the 19th, with 6,250 men-4-2,700 regulars, the balance volunteers. For what 
took place afterwards, I, must refer you to my several reports—particularly to my detailed one 
of the 9th ultimo. | - 

. I do not believe the authorities at Washington are at all satisfied with my conduct in regard, 
to the terms of the capitulation entered into with the Mexican commander, which you no doubt 
have seen, as they have been made public through the official organ, and copied into various 
other newspapers. I have this moment received an answer (to my despatch announcing the 
surrender of Monterey, and the circumstances attending the same) from the Secretary of War, 
stating that °“ И was regretted by the President that it was not deemed advisable to insist on the 
terms I had proposed in my first communication to the Mexican commander in regard to giving 
up the city,” adding that “the circumstances which dictated, по doubt justified the change." 
Although the terms of capitulation may be considered too liberal on our part by the President 
and his advisers, as well as by many others at a distance, particularly by those who do not un- 
derstand the position which we occupied, (otherwise they might come to a different conclusion 
in regard to the matter,) yet, on due reflection, I see nothing to induce me-to regret the course I 
pursued. The proposition on the part of General Ampudia, which had much to do in determin- 
ing my course in the matter, was based on the ground thatour Government had proposed to his 
to settle the existing difficulties by negotiation, (which I knew was the case without knowing 
the result,) which was then under consideration by the proper authorities, and which he (Gen. 
Ampudia) had no doubt would result favorably, as the alae of his people were in favor of 

eace. If so, I considered the further éffusion of blood not only unnecesssary but improper. 

heir force was also considerably larger than ours, and, from the size and position of the place, 
we could not completely invest.it; so that the greater portion of their troops, if not the whole, 
had they been disposed to do so, could any night have abandoned the city, at once entered the 
mountain passes, and effected their retreat, do what we could. Had we been put to the alternative 
of taking the place by storm, (which there is no doubt we should have succeeded in doing,) we 
. Should in all probability have lost fifty or a hundred men in killed, besides the wounded, which I 
wished to avoid, as there appeared to be a prospect of peace, even if á distant one. I also wish- 
ed to avoid the destruction of women and children, which must have been very great had the 
storming process been resorted to. Besides, they had a very large and strong fortification a 
short distance from the city, which, if carried with the bayonet, must have been taken at great 
` sacrifice of life, and, with our limited train of heavy or battering artillery, it would have requir- 
ed twenty or twenty-five days to take it by regular approaches. pn 
That they should have surrendered a place nearly as strong as Quebec, well fortified under the 
direction of skilful engineers—their works garnished with forty-two pieces of artillery, abundant- 
` ly supplied with ammunition, garrisoned with 7,000 regular and 2,000 irregular troops, in addi- 
tion to some thousand citizens capable of (and no doubt actually) bearing arms, and aiding inits 
defence—to an opposing force of half their number, scantily supplied with provisions, and with 
a light tram of artillery, is among the unaccountable occurrences of the times. COR 
I am decidedly opposed to carrying the war beyond Saltillo in this direction, which place has 
been entirely abandoned by the Mexican forces, all.of whom have been concentrated at San Luis 
Potosi; and I shall lose no time in taking possession of the former as soon as the cessation of 
hostilities referred to expires—which I have notified the Mexican authorities will be the case on 
the 13th instant, by direction of the President of the United States. и ТТ 

If we аге (in the language of Mr. Polk and General Scott) under the necessity of “conquering 
a peace,” and that by taking the capital of the чп we must go to Vera Cruz, take thàt 
place, and then march on to the city of Mexico. To do so in any other direction I considér.out 
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of the question. But, admitting that we conquer a peace by doing so—say at the end'of the next 
twelve months—will the amount of blood and treasure which must be expended in doing so be 
compensated by the same? 1 think not—especially if the country we subdue is to be given up; 
and 1 imagine there are but few individuals in our country who think of annexing Mexico to the 
United States. : da | S B 

I do not intend to carry on my operations (as previously stated) beyond Saltillo, deeming it 


^ next to impracticable to do so. It then becomes a question as to what is best to be done. It 


seems to m: that the most judicious course to be pursued on our part would be to take posses- 
sion at once of the line we would accept by negotiation, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific, and occupy the same, or keep what we already have possession of ; and that, with Tam- 


pico, (which I hope to take in the course of the next month, or as soon as I can get themeans of - 


transportation,) will give us all on this side of the Sierra Madre, and, as soon as I occupy Saltillo, 
will include six or seven States or Provinces, thus holding Tampico, Victoria, Monterey, Saltil- 
lo, Monclova, Chihuahua, (which I presume General Wool has possession of by this time,) 
Santa Fe and the Californias, and say to Mexico, “ Drive us from the country "—throwing on 
her the responsibility and expense of carrying on offensive war; at the same time closely block- 


. ading all her ports on the Pacific and the Gulf. A course of this kind, if persevercd in fora short 


means that, had I not sutceeded, I shou 


time, would soon bring her to her proper senses, and compel her to sue for peace, provided there 
is a Government in the country sufficiently stable for us to treat with, which J fear will hardly 
be the case for many years to come. Without large reinforcements of volunteers from the United 
States—say ten or fifteen thousand, (those previously sent out having already been greatly re- 
duced by sickness and other casualties)—I do not believe it would be advisable to march beyond 


Saltillo, which is more than two hundred miles beyond our depots on the Rio Grande—a very ' 


long line on which to keep up supplies (over a land route, ina country like this) for a large force, 
ше оаа to be attended with an expense which will be frightful to contemplate when closely 
ooked into. | | 
. From Saltillo to San Luis Potosi, the next place of importance on the road to the city of Mex- 
1co, is three hundred miles; one hundred and forty badly watered, where no supplies of any kind 
could. be procured for men or horses. I have informed the War Department that 20,000 efficient 
men would be necessary to ensure success if we move on that place, (a city containing a popu- 
lation of 60,000, where the enemy could bring together and sustain, besides thecitizens, an army 
of 50,000,) a force which, I apprehend, will hardly be collected by us, with the train necessary 
to feed it, as well as to transport various other supplies, particularly ordnance and munitions of 
war. | ғ 
In regard to.the armistice, which would have expired by limitation in а few days, we lost 
nothing by it, as we could not move even now, had the enemy continued to occupy Saltillo; for, 
strange to say, the first wagon which has reached me since the declaration of war was on the 2d 
instant, the same day on which I received from Washington an acknowledgment of my despatch 
announcing the taking of Monterey; and then I received only one hundred and thirty-five; so that I 
have been, since May last, completely crippled, and am still so, for want of transportation. Af- 
‘ter raking and scraping the country for miles around Camargo, collecting every pack-mule and 
other means of transportation, 1 could bring here only 80,000 rations, (fifteen days’ supply,) 
with a moderate supply of ordnance, ammunition, &c., to do which all the corps had to leave, 
behind a portion of their camp equipage necessary for their comfort; and, in some instances 
among the volunteers, their personal bs gage. I moved in such a way, and with such limited 
jd no doubt have been severely reprimanded, if nothing 
worse. І did so to sustain the Administration. *  * *- +# 

Of the two regiments of mounted men from Tennessee and Kentucky, who left their respec- 
tive States to join me in June, the latter has just reached Camargo; the former had not got to 
Matamoras at the latest dates from there. Admitting that they,will be as long in returning asin 
getting here, (to say nothing,of the time necessary to recruit their horses,) and were to be dis- 
charged in time to reach their’ homes, they could serve in Mexico but a very short time. 

The foregoing remarks are not made with the view of finding fault with any one, but to point 
out the difficulties with which I have had to contend. | 

Monterey, the capital of New Leon, is situated on the San Juan river, where it comes out of 
the mountains—the city (which contains a population of about twelve thousand) being in part 
surrounded by them—at the head of a large and beautiful valley. The houses are of stone, in the 


Moorish style, with flat róofs, which, with their strongly enclosed yards and gardens in high | 


stone walls, all looped for musketry, make them each a fortress within itself. Itis the most im- 
portant place in Northern Mexico, (or on the east side of Sierra Madre,) commanding the only 


е 


pass ог road for carriages from this side, between it and the Gulf of Mexico, to the table-lands | 


of the Sierra, by or through which the city of Mexico.can be reached. 

I much fear I shall have exhausted your patience before you get half through this long and 
uninteresting letter. If so, you can only commit it to the flames, and think no more about it, as 
I write in great haste, besides being interrupted every five minutes; so that you must make great 
ralis for blots, interlineations, and blunders, as well as want of connexion. in many parts 
of the same. : m 


Be so good as to prevent me most kindly to your excellent lady, and accept my sincere wishes ` 


for your continued health, prosperity, and fame. : 
I.remain, truly and sincerely, your friend, я Z. TAYLOR. 


J"SPBECH 
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WM. L. DAYTON, OF N. JERSEY, 


THE MEXICAN WAR, 


' THE PLANS AND CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Jan. 27 and 28, 1847. . 


The Bill to raise ten additional regiments of Regulars being under consideration— 
Mr. DAYTON said: 


That he had heard no geod ‘reason yet assigned, why this bill should, on 
the instant, become a law; and least of all could he understand upon what 


principle it was, that our political opponents were to be permitted to avail . 


themselves of every amendment, as an occasion on which to justify the Ad- 
ministration, while we were expected to be.silent. | | 
It seems to me, (said Mr. D.,) that the occasion is one which makes the 
expression of opinion on this side of the Chamber, upon the bill itself, as 
well as upon the general subject with which it is connected, eminently 
proper. There is по exigency in our affairs which forbids consideration. 
At least 6,000 regulars are yet to be recruited under existing laws—a num- 
ber greater than you'have recruited during the pàst year with your utmost 


efforts. Not a man of these ten regiments, if the bill were passed to day, | 


would reach Mexico before the close of this campaign.’ Upon what possi- 
ble pretence, therefore, is it said, this bill should pass,and pass now? The 


feeling of this side of the Chamber was clearly indicated on the 13th of - 


May last, when an exigency was supposed to exist. With an unanimity 


almost unparalleled, we voted the Executive 50,000 volunteers and ten , 


millions of money in an hour! Ignorant of the object or plan of the Execu- 


tive, we are now called upon toincreasethat grant by the addition of 10,000 


` regulars, to be employed we know not how. As an incident to this grant, 
we.are to increase the patronage of the Executive by the addition of at least 
600 military appointments, ‘to be filled, if we may judge of the future from 
the past, we do know how. As a part of the same system, besides our 


usual revenue, we are to borrow at least 28 millions of money, to be had. 


wé know not where—to be expended we know not how. . At the adjourn- 
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ment of this Congress, а few weeks hence, we will have invested in the 
hands of the Executive the control, for an indefinite time, of 77,000 troops, 
and an amount of money, estimated by the Secretary, as sufficient to.carry 
the Government to the 30th of June, 1848—the close of the next financial, 
year. We will have legislated away the entire powers of the next Congress 
at its first session; we will have placed this Executive above and beyond its 
reach. ` That Congress will be here on the first Monday in December next, 
fresh from the people, of a different political complexion, perhaps, from the 
present, in one of its branches, with new views and new feelings on this 
all absorbing question; and yet it will be powerless; we will have exhausted, . 
in advance, “all its effective powers of legislation. This, sir, is all asked, 
not of political friends only, but of political opponents, by the. present Ad- 
ministration. Ay, sir, and it is asked with the significant intimation, that 
he who shall question, in this matter, the conduct of the Executive, will 
subject himself to the charge of moral treason—of giving ‘‘aid and com- 
fort? to the enemy! Surely, sir, it required the full force of a face official, 
and not a face personal, to make ‘such demand, accompanied with such an | 
imputation! Such taunts are calculated to foster opposition to these Execu- 
tive demands; but I will not permit myself to be driven by them from the 
support of those measures which it may seem to me the interests of the, 
country demand. At the same time, sir, I wish it understood, that I, at 
least, have no such exuberance. of patriotic fervor, as will induce me to 
make ап useless haste; as will shut my mouth, while the President him- 
. self, and his friends on this floor, so constantly assume, that he was right in 
the inception, and is right in the conduct of this war. 

The President, in his message, thought it necessary to make for himself 
a most labored and elaborate vindication. He has spread out, not exactly а. 
catalogue of grievances suffered at the hands of Mexico, but he has spoken, 
in. general terms, of “© outrages,’’ of < depredations, » of <“ insults," of . 
<í promises of redress, > хє postponed or evaded," by Mexico. Тһе Senator. 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) availing himself of this very debate, told us, 
he supposed no gentleman, even on our side of the Chamber, would hesi- . 
tate to admit, that we had good cause of war against Mexico. Sir, the 
President’s vindication of his conduct is, in my poor judgment, a total 
failure. ‘The putting forth, in general terms, of these remote, and distant 
. causes of complaint, is a mere juggle to distract attention—to withdraw the 
public mind from the immediate and direct cause of the war. If the беп- 
ator from Michigan means that there is, or has been, some outrage in our. 
past history which, resented at the. time, might justly have led to war ,M will 
not controvert his position. І have not had the means to examine these | 
alleged outrages in détail. If they consist of insults to our flag, then satis- 
faction for a national, like a personal insult, should have been enforced, 
not after long years of quiet negotiation, but at once. If they consist of 
depredations on our commerce, (and such, I understand, they аҳе,) it is 
enough to ғау, that Mexico has never denied or scoffed at your claims. She | 
has already paid a part, and stipulated by treaty to liquidate and settle (һе. 
balance. . I need not remind this Senate, that it is not Aer fault that a com- . 
mission is not now sitting for the purpose of finally settling the account—_ 
of clearing the docket. She has not paid you the full amount already stip- 
ulated I know; but her poverty, and not her will, kept her your debtor.. 
The distractions of her political and financial condition deprived her of the 


power. There was no principle, then, at stake between her and us—no 
question, as in our past wars, of. taxation, of tribute, or of sailor's rights;: 
the whole matter was the non-payment of so many dollars and so many 

cents. And when before has this country held this; practically, to be just - 
cause of war? Our commerce, like that of other nations, has, at one time 

or another, been depredated upon by every maritime power of the old 

world—England, France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and I know not 

how many more, have, for this cause, after long years of negotiation, 

answered to us in damages. With all the powers of Europe, we have 
been ‘‘patient in long suflering. But now, for the first time, we parade 

these things before the world as good cause of war practically, against a 

weak and distracted Republic on our own continent! Our codes of muni- 
cipal law have, to a great extent, cleared themselves of that barbarism 

which authorized the creditor to seize upon and imprison his debtor; and 

yet here, in this 19th century, with all the lights of civilization and christi- 
anity around us, we are told, that a nation may rightfully, for a like cause, 
make war. Sir, the principle is a barbarism, and behind the age. 

Mr. President, this war had no such origin. Its causes were near, not 
remote. The annexation of Texas, and the subsequent order of the Presi- 
dent, placing our armies on the Rio Grande, (pointing your guns to rake the 
streets of the city of Matamoras,) were the obvious and immediate causes - 
of this war. Without such annexation and orders; it can scarcely be pre- 
tended, that the remote grievances complained of could have produced war; 
with such annexation and orders, it can scarcely be pretended, that the марг. 
of such grievances would have prevented it. | 

But, sir, suppose it be all true, how does it help the President in Ais vin- 
dication? Who gave him the right to involve his country in war for any 
cause? How does he possess himself of that power which the Constitu- 
tion vests in Congress alone? Sir, the President has not gone^far enough: | 
to make good a justification , admitting that all he says is true. | 

But we are told that there was just cause of war, and that it will be pro- 
.secuted to obtain peace and indemnity for expenses, and the pecuniary de- 
mands of our citizens against Mexico. Sir, will any gentleman on that or 
this side of the Chamber tell me the effect of this very war upon the pecu- 
niary demands referred to? Does not the declaration of war, of itself, cancél 
all treaty stipulations, all binding obligations to pay this money? Where 
now is the argument of those gentlemen who so stoutly resisted the payment 
of the claims of our citizens for French spoliations prior to 1800? The whole 
groundwork of that opposition was based on the quasi state of war between 
this country and France, after those claims accrued. Sir, miserable as was 
the condition of these claims on Mexico prior to this war, by reason. of the 
poverty and distraction of that government, I hold them ten-fold worse now. 
if we cancel a treaty stipulation by war, it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make good to the claimants their wrong. But where is the man. 
connected with this Administration who thinks of assuming the payment of . 
these debts, now or hereafter; unless, perchance, in the result of the war we | 
may receive them. Then, perhaps, after years of delay—after the original 
claimants shall have died—after speculators shall have bought up the claims. 

—after a long and weary haggling: about the amount due, some kind of.. 
· dhalf-payment by the Government may be agreed upon. This, sir, if we 
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‘may judge the future from the past, is about the best we can anticipate for 


these claimants; this, for them, will be the result, at best, of the war. - 
But, Mr. President, my object was to speak, not so much of the origin, 


as of the object and conduct of this war. | 
The President; although ‘not the war-making, is the war-conducting 


power of our Government. He asks aid for an existing war. He has: 


the means to prosecute it now in one way, and declares that he will 


prosecute it. He seems not to think of settling this question in refer- | 
ence to the original controversy—the proper -boundary of ‘Texas. Sir, 
I believe the President has made this war; made it without right, and against. 


right—still, he has made it; it is upon' us, and, as it seems to me, we have 
no alternative but to aid in its prosecution, or suffer our arms to be disgraced 
in the face of the world. If our army were this side of the Rio Grande, 
‚ with my present knowledge I would not vote the President one dollar, or 


one man; but we are in a position where a kind of necessity controls us—a . 


fate hurries us on blindly, we know not where. То withdraw ойт troops 
now, would look like a retreat before a superior force, or a tacit acknow- 
ledgment, at least, that we could do nothing. То take up a line of ex- 
tended positions within and across the Mexican territory, and hold them, 


would require a vast expenditure and force, to be continued for an indefi- 
nite time. Sir, I know not whether we will better ourselves by its direct . 
prosecution; but that is the recommendation of the Executive—the consti-- 


tutional commander-in-chief of our armies—who is responsible for the con- 


duct of this war, and I will sustain him, at least with all adequate supplies. ` 
But while I do this, I shall claim the right freely, but respectfully, to ex-- 


press my opinions. What, then, has the President recommended? What 
has he done? 


The plan and conduct of the campaign consists of three, or perhaps four’ 


 paus— . o | 
“Ast. That which is, or was, political. 
- 2d. That which is financial. ps | 
3d and 4th. That which is naval and military. 3 | 


1. The political part of this campaign is among the things that are past. It 
consisted in that admirable specimen of diplomatic tact, by which the Pre-: 


sident thought,to make a lodgment in the very heart of Mexico; by which 


he expected to secure that government in the hands of a friend, eminently 
desirous of peaceful relations with this country. The plan was perfected and ' 
carried out with a most consummate skill upon the part of the Executive.: 
Santa Anna, that man of peace! occupies the very position designed for him 


by our most amiable and astute Administration! 
2. Тһе financial рагі of the plan is not yet. completed, and it may justly 


be doubted whether it will be for some little time to come. It consists in 
nothing but the demand for general and specific appropriations. There is 


not a single serious effort made to meet’ the war expenditure. Тһе present ' 


generation is to go quit, it is all left as a faz on posterity. | | 


_ The special part of the financial plan is here. Тһе President has asked ` 
for an appropriation of two millions last session, but three this, for some- 


vague and undefined purpose; explained, if at all, by a reference to 


such appropriations, heretofore made, when we were about to nego-- 
tiate with Fiance for the purchase of Louisiana, and with Spain for (ће: - 


purchase of Florida. In the first place, both Louisiana and Florida 
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"were absolutely essential to the interests of this country; the. great 
West could reach the sea only through the Mississippi, and the South 
only by the Gulf. In the next place, our relations with those countries 
were of the most friendly character; we were in a condition for peaceful - 
negotiation, a pure matter of bargain and sale. But here, sir, all ‘peace- 
ful intercourse has closed; we denied to Mexico an armistice of a few 
weeks only; and now, while all is in hostile array, the guns primed and 
‘pointed, the gunner blowing the match ,we say stop—tarry a bit—take three 
anillions instead! Sir, we are not in condition for a quiet chaffer, we can- 
not now with honor thus buy our peace. І will have nothing to do with | 
buying up any man, or any set of men, in Mexico, either for peace or terri- 
tory. —, | | 

Besides this, sir, we have not this money to throw away ; and I beg to 
know how long апу man, or any set of men, could retain their power in 
: Mexico after making peace on such terms with this country. I beg to know 
whether it is thought their successors, in the ups and downs of that dis- 
tracted country, would acknowledge for a moment the obligations of any 
Such treaty? Sir, this money, if granted, would, I fear, slip through the 
fingers of the President with ábout the same amount of profit to the coun- 
try that Santa Anna slipped through his fleet. It would add just so much 
to the power of Mexico to protract the war. 

3. The next part of this plan of campaign is the naval. Scmething has al- 
ready been done in the Gulf by the navy proper, though. its misfortunes have: 
quite counterbalanced its advantages. It will do its duty, I doubt not, 
when the time comes. Our squadron on the Pacific has done something, 
has done much, to carry out the views of the Executive, but it connects 
itself rather, with his plan of military than of naval operations. | 
. ` There is опе part of the President's plan recommended to Congress, con~ 
nected with naval operations, which I read with not less surprise than re- 
gret. I mean that part of the message which recommends that we ‘“should 
immediately provide by law for granting letters of marque and reprisat 
againstévessels under the Mexican flag." This recommendation seems to 
diave fallen dead on Congress. There was not enough of vitality in the thing 
foga single motion. The press of the country, so far as I have seen, seems 
to have regarded it with like indifference. And yet, can it be, that we have 
so far forgotten the effects and consequences of a privateer system, as to re- 
` gard with indifference a recommendation to adopt it at this day, and un- 
der these circumstances? That we have adopted the system before under. 
an exigency, tat we have power to do so now, I do not deny. But, what- 
ever may be the indifference of others, 1 mean to place my sense of thisre- 
commendation on record. I mean respectfully, but emphatically, to de- 
. mounce‘it. + A brief reference to the history of the system will best explain 
my viewsa | 
2 ‘The ngcdern ‚privateer is the direct offspring of the corsair of the middle 
sages. Piragy-in the earlier ages was a trade, and the robbing on the high. 
seas of strangers, (persons having no tie of allegiance іп common ,) a legiti- 
mate act. No commissions were necessary to cruise against infidels.- Out 
of admitted piracy grew the corsair system. Barly writers on national law 
have chapters regulating the conduct of armed corsairs, thereby recognising 
them as having a kind of legal existence. Still they say nothing of com- - 
anissions or prize condemnations. ‘They were the pest of the seas, the 
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‘scourge of the commerce of the world. Letters of reprisal (by that name) 
were first issued in time of peace, and were limited to the restoration of the 
thing taken, or damages. Next came letters of **marque and reprisal,’’ ів- · 
sued in time of war; and the character of these rovers differed little from 
- their predecessors, the corsairs, save in this, that Elizabeth of England was: 
-so harrassed by the complaints of neutrals, that she soon after, (in 1602,) 
required that each vessel should bear a license or commission, and give se- 
curity for its good behavior on the seas. And with this, or soon after, it was- 
required that there should be a judicial condemnation of prizes. ‘This re- 
‘straint was a long step in advance; but, notwithstanding this, these ‘‘letters. 
of marque and reprisal continued the scourge of the neutral commerce 
of the world. All the maritime nations of Europe were struggling for the 
‘mastery of the seas during the 17th century. Prvelcering was a cheap 
mode of carrying on’ their wars, and was particularly useful to the weak 
against the strong. ‘The effects of the system were most deplorable; it not 
only drove fair commerce from the seas, but it debauched the morals of the: 
entire marine of the world. Тһе appetite for plunder: continued after the 
wars, which gave rise to it, had ceased.  Privateering was little else than 
piracy legalized, and piracy legalized ended in murder. Every peace in. 
Europe but cast loose on the seas an addition to these monsters of the 
deep. Your own seas, during our early colonial: history, swarmed with; 
these buccaneers. The very story books of your children yet tel the tale: 
of their atrocities. . Commercial nations generally exacted security of the 
captain and owners for good behavior, but it amounted to nothing. · It was. 
intended principally, as I apprehend, to protect the government which grant- 
ed the “letter of marque’’ from liability for damages to neutrals. There 
was no rule of commercial law which made this security essential to the va- 
lidity of a letter ‘of marque as against other nations. Different suitis were ex- 
acted Бу different nations, and sometimes by the same nation. Holland 
exacted security in the sum of $12,000; France $14,095; England $13 ,320; 
the United States, (by an act of 1798,) in $14,000.. The last three na- 
tions reduced the same one-half, if the vessel carried less than 150 men. 
Spain, by her prize ordinance of 1779 and 1796, іп the sum of. $1,500 
only. Sometimes the matter was the subject of treaty, and sometimegxof 
statute regulation. | 5. 2 Оё 
Efforts to restrain the system were likewise made by regulating the size 
of the vessels that might be licensed. Some efforts were made to abolish. 
‘the system altogether. Franklin had stipulations to that effect incorpor- 
ated into the treaty with Prussia, in 1785. Holland and Sweden made a . 
like attempt. France once made a decree abolishing the system, but it was. 
soon swept away. · The spirit of commercial rivalry was almost fierce in its 
character, and would not then brook restraint. The system continued to 
exist, deplored and denounced as it was by the wise and good of all nations. 
_ The same language has been held towards the system in the earlier and 
later days of its existence. Clarendon, in 1664, says of them, they are 
persons | | 5 


* Which no articles or obligations can restrain from all the villany they can act, and are a рео- 
ple, how countenanced soever, or thought necessary, that do bring an unavoidable scandal, and 
1t is to be feared, a curse upon the justest war that was ever made at sea.” Г, 


Dr. Franklin deprecates and denounces the system in the strongest terms; 
characterizes it аз “a remnant of the ancient piracy ;"? as “ far from pro» 


T 
fitable to the nation that authorizes it ;" as “ that most mischievous kind 
of gaming , mized with blood.’ | ее: 

. Sir, what an occasion has been suffered to pass, unimproved, for the ex- 
pression of just sentiments on this subject. 'Time had elapsed since the 
principal maritime nations of the world had used the system against us, or 
each other. The world was, I think, ready for a step in advance. Our 
position, our extended commerce, our general system of neutrality, the 
weakness, the nothingness of our adversary on the ocean, made it prudent 
that we now take the initiative in denouncing and discarding this system. 
Would to God it could have been so! Would to God that we could have 
had that high honor! Sir, it would have made some amends to humanity 
for the evils inflicted by this war. ‘Treasures and blood may be wasted, but 
one great elevating truth added' to the code of national law, would hav 

made amends to posterity a thousand fold. Ғы 

But, sir, what have weseen? Instead of this, the President has, in the 
first place, taken a petty exception to the validity of the Mexican commis- 
sions, and then recommended that we retaliate in kind ; admitting, at the 
‘same time, the little probable use for them. Тһе whole recommendation 
amounts to nothing more than a hurtful recognition of the system as one 
‘proper to be used by us on all and every occasion. 

Sir, the whole argument in the message connected with this question, is; 
in my judgment (I speak it with respect) unworthy the Government. The 
President shows that he is startled and annoyed by this rumored issue of 
Mexican commissions, and instead of denouncing the system, while he pre- . 
pared to meet it like а man, he says, “ if you strike, ГІЇ take the law of 
you? We'll submit it to ** our courts? whether such commissions shall 
protect you from the consequences of piracy. But, sir, if they are pirates; 
they are pirates not against us only, but against the world. They are to be 
tried, not in-our courts only, but in the courts of the world. And did it 
ever enter the head of the President or his cabinet, that the courts of foreign 
nations would look back of a commission , regular upon its face, and inquire 
into the terms upon which the Government issuing the commissiori thought 
proper to grant it? Sir, “© the usual preliminaries," the absence of which 
is complained of in the message, consist principally, I presume, in the want 
of the security before referred to, and of the origin of which I gave some 
account with a view to this part of my argument. That, as before said, 
. (though the bond may be prosecuted for the benefit of the party injured ;) is 
primarily a question between the privateer and his Government ; no want 
of such preliminaries could invalidate the commission as against the world. 
"The Barbary Powers, while forcing tribute from the commerce of all na- 
tions, and enslaving their prisoners, were not held piratical. ‘Their rovers 
sailed under the authority of a known flag, and though wanting in all the 
preliminaries ‘and all the conduct of civilized nations, the government, and 
not the subject, was held to answer for their outrages. mE | 
`. But the President takes to himself and administers to us some little conso- 
‘lation. He says, he apprehends no serious danger from these privateers, | 
because our blockading squadron will be on the alert to prevent any prizes 
being taken into Mexican ports, and he apprehends that no “ nation will 
violate its neutrality by suffering such prizes to be condemned and sold 
within its jurisdiction." Sir, I have no wish to disturb the equanimity of 
‘the President ; with him, I think, there is not much danger; and- yet to ik 
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lustrate the value of the argument only, [ beg to ask whether an important 
phasis of this question has not been overlooked? What prevents a Mexican 
privateer (if there shall ever be one) sending a prize into a neutral port, and 
while itis lying there having it condemned in a prize court of Mexico? 
In the absence of treaty stipulations, this is no breach of neutrality, but isa 
_well settled principle of admiralty law, recognised both in England 
and in this country. The principle and the cases will be found in Ist 
Kent’s Commentaries, 104. | 

. But this, sir, is a small matter; it is the system I complain of as recommen- 
ded without a corresponding exigency. I know we have used it in times past; 
that great names have sanctioned the issueof commissions, while they deplor- 
ed it; but are we to go on with a vicious principle forevey? We have witness- 
ed vast improvements both in our municipal and national codes. The rules 
of civilized warfare now protect private property on land from all depredation 
of even a regularly appointed army. ‘The merchant's cargo ashore is safe ; 
afloat, itis liable to seizure and confiscation. His store-house is unharmed, 
while his store-ship is taken or destroyed. He travels one kind of highway 
in safety , while he is plundered on another. The jealous rivalry of commerce, 
not content with producing this, actually increases the hazards of the sea 
vastly , by adding to the ordinary dangers of war the dangers of privateering. 
If any difference be allowed in the hazards of property on land and sea, it 
should be in favor of, and not against, the latter. Commerce is the medi- 
um of intercourse between nations—the humanizing agent of mankind, 
melting creeds and nations into one. 

Yet, the principle of privateering would not be tolerated on land for a 
moment. А trained band, licensed to plunder private property for profit! it 
would shock the moral sense of mankind—‘ Militare non est delictum, 
sed propter prtedum militare, peccatum est." ‘Yet this principle is the soul 
of privateering. It is this that the President, at a time of no exigency, re- 
commends that we adopt. Sir, [ more than distrust the wisdom of his 
counsels. ‘That emergencies may arise (unless some restraint be laid by 
treaty or otherwise) when the nation may be driven to it, I do not deny; 
but this was no such emergency, and the principle of the system I de- 
nounce as behind the age in which we live. 

With an apology for consuming so much time on a recominendation on 
= which it seems Congress has not attempted to act, I proceed to the last and 
more interesting branch of this discussion. This relates to that part of the 
campaign which is military. ~ | 

4. Ihaveno ideathat Congress shall convert itself into an Aulic Council, and 
issue in detail its orders to the army. Тһе President is the constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief, and the war-conducting power. He, the Executive, is res- 
ponsible for the plan and object of the campaign. ‘The Senator from Missouri, | 
(Mr. Вехтом ,) in his exposé of the reasons which induced the President to re- 
commend the creation of the office of Lieutenant-General, which he was 
to fill, tells us, that the President could not command in person, and that 
** he could not send orders from the closet in this city; that that was a folly 
of which there had been no example since the time when the Prince Eugene 
(of Savoy) was accustomed to return unopened, at the end of the cam- 
paigns, all the orders which the Aulic Council was accustomed to send him 
from Vienna.". Sir, Chatham has lived since Eugene of Savoy com- 
 manded. Не was not only a man, but he was the man, of the next gene- | 
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' ration. I need not remind the Senate that his closet-orders | clear and pe- 


remptory, ruled the armies of England in the heart of Europe, in the - 


Canadas, in both the Indies; that, in a word, they compassed the earth in 
their extent, and ruled it by their power. But I admit, sir, that we have 
as little right to expect a Chatham in council as we had to anticipate an 
Eugene of Savoy in the field ! | | | 

I do not ask that the President be held answerable for the drill or ma- 
neeuvre of the army. But I do ask that he be held answerable, as com- 
mander-in-chief ef our armies, for the general plan and object of the 
campaign; and for these, по man, f think, can deny his responsibil- 
iy. These can be prepared as well here as elsewhere. The Senator 
from Missouri has given evidence of this. He has held up before the Se- 
nate those mystical sheets which contained what he tell us is yet in reserve 
for the world to see! He has shadowed forth the outline of his proposed 
plan of campaign. Bold and original, I doubt not.. I think I have it now 
before my mind's eye: columns concentrated; all heavy or wagon trans- 
portation dispensed with ; as a substitute, the back’ of the mule and the 


shoulders of the soldier; and thus, a push direct at the seat of Mexican: 


power! I trust, sir, he has avoided the example of Cortes, who, on a like 
occasion, if I remember right, burned his ships behind him! Sir, the mist 
which the Senator has thrown over this plan of campaign serves a double 
purpose. It tends, in moral as in natural objects, to give an increased 
grandeur to the outline, while it serves the still more useful purpose of keep- 
ing out of view the defects and difficulties, perhaps impossibilities, which 
may attend its execution. But, whatever it be, it was prepared Aere, and 
surely the Executive has at least equal means, and greater, of here maturing 
its plans of campaign. 

I would have preferred to avoid any remarks upon this plan of campaign, 
because it seems, in some shape, personal to the Senator from Missouri; but 
he appears, if not to have courted examination, at least to have thrown his 
plan in its way. After concluding his vague outline or plan of campaign, 
(which he says the President had accepted,) he adds, «it now devolves 
upon those who have frustrated the plan of the President, to present him a 


better. That may be difficult, as we did not know, and do not now know, - 


and the Senator says shall not know, what the plan of campaign is. That 
Ae “© does not belong to the school which makes publication of plans of 
campaigns—even rejected plans—in time of war." The Senator, in ac- 
-counting for the selection of a person, other than the generals now in 
command of the army, to carry out his campaign, says, °“ it is а maxim of 
fundamental observance in war, that no general is to be required to execute 
а plan which he disapproves.’ Now, whatever diversity of opinions may 
` have existed among the higher officers of our army, as he says Шеге did, it 
is quite evident that this plan was submitted to no one of the generals in Mex- 
ico; that they never saw it or heard of it before it was announced that the 
rank of Lieutenant-General was to be created, and the person named who 
was to fill it. The Senator tells vs that he was first called into consultation 
on this subject in the month of November last, and when Congress was 
soon to meet. І need not say that almost, if not quite, cotemporaneous 
with this, the rumor, before referred to, was abroad; and no іше could һауе 
elapsed sufficient to understand the views of our Generals in command in 
Mexico. Whether, therefore, Generals Scott or Taylor were willing to ex- 
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есше this plan of campaign, the Executive could not have known, when 
Фе proposed to supersede them. ' Indeed, the following paragraphs admit, 
inferentially, that they, at least, knew nothing about it. ‘The Senator says : 

“This, [meaning the appointment,] for reasons too well known to require rehearsal'in this 
Chamber, it was thought would be entirely agreeable to the generals of highest rank in our 
army in Mexico; it would secure their rear at home, and leave them free to contend with the: 
enemy in front. It was not intended to diminish the fighting vocation of the two generals, but 
to reconcile and accomplish two desirable objects, namely, the execution of the President's. 
plans, and the release of the major-generals from responsibility for plans and movements.” 

So, it seems, their assent was inferred. It is importarit, in appreciating 
the injustice of this effort on the part of the Executive towards these two 
gallant veterans, to keep this fact in view. . T | 

But again, it seems to me, with great respect to the Senator, he could 
scarcely have put the appointment upon grounds more offensive to these 
officers. ** It would secure their rear at home" —** it was not intended to 
diminish the fighting vocation of the two generals," but to release them 
“© from responsibility for plans and movements." He was not, then, sir, 
to be so much a Lieutenant-General as a thinking General; his object was, 
by his own account of the matter, not so much to lead as to ¿tnk for them; 
not to supply valor, but brains, to the army ! | 


` Passing from the appointment to the plan of campaign recommended by 
the Senator, and assented to by the President, I cannot forbear some other 
remarks. 
It consisted of two parts, civil and military; of the last only I shall speak. 

He says: l 

. “It proposed to carry on the war, while there was war, according to the usage ef all nations 
in the case of invasive war—the invaders to be paid and subsisted by the invaded. Contribu- 
tiohs regularly levied—duties regularly collected —would accom these objects, and leave 
the United States free, or nearly free, from the expenses of the war.” | 
` The Senator here proposes, and the President assents to the proposition, 
that рау, subsistence, and contributions, shall be regularly levied on the in- 
habitants; he calls this, too, the usage of all nations in the case of an inva- 
sive wat! Sir, are we in the middle of the 19th century, or are we a cen- | 
tury back of it? Contributions exacted from the inhabitants, private pro- 
perty plundered, (for that is it in another form,) to subsist an armed force! 
How are you to lay these contributions? ` It must be from property, public 
or private. You may plunder the towns and churches, or you may exact 
contributions from private citizens. In either case you verify all they have. 
said.of you; you exasperate and rouse against you the entire nation. If 
this be the usage of all nations in the case of an invasive war, it is strange 
indeed that it should so long have escaped the attention of the President — 
and. his Cabinet, as well as the generals in command! If there be апу 
usage of civilized nations settled, in cases of this kind, it is directly the re- 
verse. ‘<The usage of all nations in case of invasive war"? ahy, sir, we 
invaded Canada, and the first thing done there was, I believe, to proclaim,. 
as the principle and rule of our conduct, safety to the persons and property. 
of all non-combatants. Every thing taken for the use of our armies was 
paid for. Great Britain invaded us, both in the Revolution and during the 
last war. Did she, while overrunning our country, while occupying our 
towns and our cities, enforce pay and subsistence for her troops from the in- 
habitants? Sir, the principle belongs to an age of warfare that has passed. 
If my memory be right, it has been discarded generally from the warfare of 


modern Europe. The campaigns of Napoleon were exceptions. So vast 
and universal was his system of plunder, that, on the return of the Bour- 
bons, the government was never held liable to answer for them. It would. 
“have taken all France bodily to meet the demand. Не plundered and sub- 
sisted his armies every where. He trod under foot the rights of neutral na- 
tions, and depredated upon belligerants in disregard of the sentiment of the 
civilized world. And yet, sir, with even this provocation, the Allies dis- 
dained to retaliate on him, or on France. | 
The campaigns of the Peninsula afford some useful instruction as to the 
merit and effects of this system of enforced ‘‘contributions,’” now recom- 
mended, for the first time, to the adoption of our countrymen. Alison, as 
late as 1842, denounces them as a ‘‘piratigal system." In describing their 
effects on the Peninsula, he says: | | 
“The excessive rigour with which the generals’ contributions were every where levied, ond 
the crushing weight with which they fell upon the peasantry, filled the Guerilla ranks, as well 
‘from the bereavements which they occasioned as the ‘destitution which they produced. ‘They 
brought the bitterness of conquest home to nay cottage in the kingdom; they drove the iron - 
me s soul of the nation ; revenge, that “ wil species of justice," gained possession of every 
Wellington himself, in writing home, says of this system of the French* 
armies, ‘Jt is our best friend, and will in the end bring the contest to @ 
conclusion." In despite of this system of exaction by the troops of revolu- 
tionary France in the countries of his allies, (Spain and Portugal ,) he had 
no sooner driven them beyond the Pyrenees, and placed his armies within 
the territories of France, than he issued a public proclamation to his forces ,. 
requiring that every dollar’s worth of subsistence obtained from the country 
should be paid for, and it was. 9 Al., 853. | 
Mr. President, so far from pay, subsistence, and contribution, being the 
usage of all nations, I hold it a mere modification of the ancient system of 
open plunder. That whatever may be the technical rights of a nation in 
time of war, the spirit of the age, and the general usage of Christian na- 
tions is, to hold all who are engaged in peaceful avocations safe in their per- 
sons and safe in their property, from all enforced exactions, as well as from 
open plunder. Had the President’s views been carried out, we would have 
had, through a system of privateering on the seas, and contributions om 
the land, a campaign of plunder unworthy our country and our age. 
Having thus considered that plan of compaign, so far as we have know- 
ledge of it, which the President had intended to adopt, I sha now consider 
that which has in time past been adopted. My first remark is, that the 
President himself has, by his willingness to adopt another, in effect con- 
demned his own prior plans of campaign. — 20: 
. Sir, it was late in the day to call the Senator from Missouri into consulta- 
tion. Vast amounts of treasure and blood had been already expended on a 
plan inefficient, and necessarily resultless in its. character. I think I now 
` see shadowed forth the coming effort of this Administration to throw the re- 
sponsibjlity of anticipated expenditure and misfortune off their plans, and 
upon Congress, and the generals in command. It will be nothing new. 
Та those days of anticipated disaster which preceded thé unlooked for yic- 
‘tories of the 8th and 9th of May last, on the Rio Grande, I well remem- 
ber that we heard, every where, front the satellites of power, of the discre- 
tionary orders of Gen. Taylor to call for troops, and conduct the campaign. 
© he same will be beard again. This Administration has had just‘ability 
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enough to get the country into war, but not ability enough to prosecute it 
with advantage, or get out of it with honor. It is evident, from the late 
letter of General Taylor, dated 9th November last, that the Administration 
were informed, long since, that the war could not be prosecuted beyond 
Saltillo without a vast addition of force and supplies. The Administration 
knew that its plan of campaign was exhausted, yet nothing was done. 
Sir, I mean to hold them to their just responsibilities. I mean to vote for 
ithe amendment substituting volunteers for the war instead of regulars, not 
because, as a general thing, I hold them.the most useful kind of troops, but 
because, іп this case, they сап be sooner raised, and of better. materiel. 
The very name of volunteer has a charm, which that of an enlisted soldier 
has not. Тһе ranks of the regular army have unfortunately got to be боп- 
sidered the refuge of the idle, the vicious, and the insubordinate of our own 
citizens, and of foreign emigrants. How many of the sons of respectable 
farmers of good character ever enter the ranks of the regular army? There 


is a prejudice against ““ "sting?! like that which prevails against binding ` 


by indenture. Out youth are willing to serve, but not to be “‘bound out." 
"There is something in a name. Besides, sir, I confess a great distaste to 
. increasing, by voting regulars, so vastly the military patronage of the Presi- 
dent. It has, in my judgment, been greatly abused by a system of partisan 
appointments in times past. Still, sir, 1 mean, if the amendment fail, to 
vote for the bill. The Administration shall have the men and have the 
money. But we havearight to demand in return a plan of campaign 
which will produce something. What have we seen? Тһе plan of cam- 
paign is accomplished. Our soldiers have crossed the far prairies; they 
have overrun New Mexico and California; they һауе occupied their towns 
and cities; they have gained, against odds unknown in modern warfare, 
two pitched battles; they have carried Monterey by storm, and yet cui 
bono? Sir, the days of Quixotism have passed. I do not depreciate the 
value of that reputation which comes of a **well foughten field; but na- 
tions do not, in our day, fight simply for renown. What other profit have 
we of this campaign? Mexico has suffered less by her defeats than we by 
our victories. Our losses, to her's, have been as five to one. Already by 
battle and climate we have lost from 1,500 to 2,000 men! Our army ex- 
penses have been millions per month; hers, by one of her late official doc- 
uments, аге $368,789 only. And where is it to end? Who can see that 
end in the dim future? We were lately told by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that this Mexican war had just begun; if so, it 
is an abyss, a bottomless pit, destined to swallow up every thing that goes 
into it; and I fear that, among the rest of its victims, will be the present 
Administration. m | 

The plans of the Executive are accomplished; it has now obtained a 
worthless foothold in a country , where its army is the best market for the in- 
habitants; where it buys, and must buy, all it gets, and pay for all it con- 
sumes. Of what avail, then, for peace is your hold upon these distant pro- 
vinces? You are hacking at branches, the entire destruction of which 
would not shake the trunk. You are dealing with Mexico on the now uni- 
versally condemned plan of our attack during the last war upon Canada— 


wasting your strength on points where success is useless, and defeat would | 


Фе fatal. : 
Sir, the whole secret of this miserable plan of campaign is here. It was 
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. relinquish the actual possession of California. 
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not a campaign formed primarily to bring us peace. Реасе, “ an honorable 
peace" as they phrase it, was sought, not as an end, but as a means to an 
end. Acquisition was the end, peace but the means to attain it. I have 
regretted this manifestation on the part of the Executive; one wtong was 
scarcely accomplished, when another was begun. ‘Through all the clouds 
and darkness which have covered this Administration, shutting out from its 
view the pathway of its future; one single star has glimmered in the distance; 
seen, watched by it, as the star of its hope and its destiny. Sir, this isa 
war, not for peace, but for California! Aye, California, and a strip of 
country connecting us, is its grand object. and end. The conduct of the 
Administration and the documents prove this, in despite of all official disa- 
vowals. From the beginning, it has been pursued with a boldness, a 
shamelessness, without parallel. Heretofore, we have affected some hesita- 
tion, a little maiden coyness, about appropriating that which did not belong 
to us; even 'l'exas was at first declined. Alas, sir, each sin but hardens 
the sinner. | | ш | 

The New York regiment, under command of Colonel Stephenson, and 
the terms of its enlistment, were a species of public proclamation of the de- 
sign of the Executive; but the correspondence was far in advance of this 
exposé of Executive intention. It breathed and spoke but one tone and 
spirit: seize on California; hold,on to it; if peace be made, the “ uét‘possi- 
detis’’ principle must find us in possession. | 

On the 3d of June, 1846, Secretary Marcy writes Commodore Sloat— 


* It has been decided by the President to be of the. greatest importance, in the pending war 
with Mexico, to take the earliest possession of Upper California.” 


Again, on the 8th of June, Secretary Bancroft writes to Commodore 


` Sloat— : 


* If California separates herself from our enemy, the Central Mexican Government, and es- 
tablishes a Government of its own, under the auspices of the American flag, you will take such: 
measures as will best promote the attachment of the people of California to the United States ; 
will advance their prosperity ; and will: make that vast region a desirable place of residence for 
emigrants from our soil." | | | 

A desirable place of residence for our citizens in a foreign country ! 

Again, on 12th July following, the Secretary writes— 


«Тһе object of the United States has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico; and, if at that 
peace the basis of the uti possidetis shall be established, the Government expects, through your 
forces, to be found in actual possession of Upper California.” | 


_ In the same letter, after other instructions, it is added— 
* But this is not to interfere with the permanent occupation of Upper California." 
Again, on 13th August, he writes to the officer in command of the naval 
forces in the Pacific —. | 


“To take, if not already done, immediate possession of Upper California, and especially of 
the three ports; &c., so that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on the basis of the uti possidetis, . 
it may leave California to the United States." 


On the 5th of November , Secretary Mason writes to Commodore Stockton: 
* You will, therefore, under no circumstances voluntarily lower the flag of the United States, or 
Of other points of Mexican territory , he could maintain possession or with- 
draw, as he judged fit. — d E EOS "M 
I give a few extracts only, but the entire correspondence is in the same 
spirit. No man can read it without the clearest conviction that California’ 
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and its ports at least were to be obtained, through a peace, by virtue of the 
admission of the principle uti possidetis. A correspondence somewhat 


analogous, though not quite so decided , passed as to New Mexico. 

Well, sir, these orders were given to military and naval officers; men not 
accustomed to split hairs on questions of law, but to obey orders. ‘hey 
did so; they seized the entire countries. On the 17th August, 1846, Com- 


modore Stockton announces by proclamation, to the people of California, . 


that ““ the territory of California тою belongs to the United States, &c.’’ 


1. 


On the 28th of the sime month, he writes to Secretary Bancroft 


. “This rich and beautiful country belongs to the United States, and is forever free from Mex- 
ican dominion.” : | ` 


He, then, as. Commander-in-Chief and Governor, organized his Govern- 
ment and appointed its officers. ‘This was pretty fairly and fully carrying 
out the spirit, if not the letter, of his instructions. 

General Kearney made the same claims as to New Mexico, and went, it 
seems, still further. He had the fortune or misfortune to have, I suppose, 
some legal gentlemen among his volunteers. With the help of Colonel 
Doniphan and Private Willard P. Hall, of the 1st regiment of Missouri 
mounted volunteers, he made ар organic law of the territory of New Mex- 
ico;’’ ordained and established, he says, «by the Government of the United 
States of America;" and, in addition, he enacts a regular © Statute Book." 
He commenced his legislation (true to the glorious memories of the past) by 
the abolition of stamped paper in New Mexico! He proceeds afterwards, in 
alphabetical order, and goes regularly through the titles from << Administra- 


tions ," down to © witnesses,’’ not forgetting, by the way, a regular “© prac- . 


tice act," and very full “ fee bill! Тһе last, containing the amount of 
charge for every item of professional service, ranging from thiee cents up to 
$20. ‘This organic law and extensive system of legislation seem to have 
been rather too much for the modesty of Mr. Polk! In his answer to the 


call of the other House; he tells them, with an official naivete somewhat 


amusing— 


* That if.any excess of power had been exercised, the departure has been the offspring of a 
. patriotic desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges, &c., so cherished by the people of our 
own country.? : | А 


Mr. President, why was it that all this matter of the civil government, of 


these countries was left to the large discretion of military officers? It was 
not forgotten, or overlooked; it was intentional. Instructions as to other 
contingent matters were full, but this important subject was left to these 
officers, they being first possessed of the general intent of the Government 


towards permanent acquisition. Тһе Government was thus in condition: 


to avow or disavow the act of the officer; it could avail itself of the advan- 


tage, while it disavowed the wrong. But, sir, aside from the documents, 


for what other object than permanent acquisition were our armies marched 
into those distant countries? They are no posts of command; you cut off 
no supplies; you stop no trade.. For what, then, are you there? For no- 


thing—nothing but acquisition, past and to come. It is for this your coun- 


try is.exhausting its.treasures.and spending its blood. Your campaign was . 


never formed with peace for its primary object; your Executive seeks. 


peace, but it is peace. only upon the basis, ий possgdetis. Had. peace; been 
‘the end, and not the means, your armies would have been stationed on the. 


я 
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. boundary you meant to contend for, or your blow would have been direct, 

at the heart of Mexico. | | "EN 

Mr. President, І affect no knowlédge of military matters; but while I 
am willing › in connexion with others, to aid the Executive with the means, 
we have a right to demand plans of campaign which, when accomplished, 
will have results, Our soldiers have crossed the desert, have braved death 
by disease and battle, have won every field, stormed every height, and yet 
“бщ bono ? cui bono?” Sir, you want a lieutenant general in the Cabinet, ` 
and not in the field! You want plans of campaign which, when accom- - 
plished, will return you something. more than barren honors and coffined 
bones. If your plans be prudent, distrust not the men of Palo Alto, of 
Resaca de la Palma, of Monterey. Give them but the means. Say to 
them when, where! And whether it be the passes of the Sierra del Madre, 
tthe lofty summit of the Cordilleras,’’ or the plain of Mexico, they will 
attain for themselves a soldier’s triumph or a soldier’s bed , without the help of 
any new and unknown guide. 


Mr. Benton (next morning) said, that he desired to correct a misappre- 
hension of the Senator from New Jersey, as to the military meaning of the 
word «contribution. Thatin no sense did it signify plunder, but pay- 
ment, in money or subsistence, &c. That so far from originating with 
Napoleon, he read an extract from Vattel, showing it then and before to 
have been the practice of refined nations. He quoted, too, from Johnson's 
Dictionary, (edition of 1755,) and from Shakspeare, for the meaning of 
the word. Не, likewise, justified the exaction of “duties,” while in 
possession of an enemy's seaports; and he instanced the case of Great Brit- 
ain having done so while in possession of Castine, a port in Maine, during 
the late war. | | | 

Mr. Dayron: I said nothing about the right of a nation to avail itself of. 
the temporary possession of the ports of an enemy's country, to levy and 
appropriate the “ duties,’ or customs. Those duties are public property; 
they belong to the government against which you are at war, and I doubt 
not may rightfully be appropriated by vou while in possession of your ene- 
my's port. But can it be a question, whether the entire trade being shut 
out from the port of the enemy by a blockade, does not do more to coerce 
` the country invaded, than the opening of that trade for the sake of appro- 
priating the duties. In the one case you deprive Mexico of the benefit 
both of her trade and her duties, in the other of her duties only. Which is 
the more stringent plan of campaign? But, sir, although I did not object 
to yout right to take the public duties, I did object to the system of ** con- 
tributions,” referred to by the Senator. | ‘ 

I objected. to it as a system which belonged purely to an age gone by; 
as a modification of the ancient system of military plunder. The Senator 
has read his doctrines from Vattel, and kindly informs us that he died be- - 
‚ fore Napoleon lived. Sir, we are thankful for the information‘: But the 
Senator misunderstood me, if he supposed me to say that **contribution"" 
originated with Napoleon; on the contrary, his campaigns, I contended, 
were exceptions to the general system of modern warfare; that among 
Christian nations, in out day, it was usual to protect all persons who were 
engaged in peaceful life from every kind of injury and exaction. Great 
Britain collected the public ** duties"! in the „port of Castine; but did she 
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exact “‘contributions’’ from its citizens for the pay and subsistence of her 
` soldiers stationed there? Where is there such an instance in our day and: 
country? Yet, ifthe principle of ‘‘contribution’’ be correct, there is not 
an important city (to say nothing of the country) on our seacoast, from 
Maine to Florida, which, during the Revolution, or the late war, would not 
have been subjected to its operation. All have been in possession of the 
enemy. The Senator cites Vattel for. the principle, and Johnson's Dic- 
tionary for the meaning of the word; that, sir, is going nearly one hundred 
years back. He supports himself by a quotation from Shakspeare; that 18 
going nearly two hundred years back! And had he but gone a century 
further, he would have found his-doctrine in its pure and original state— 
military rapine and,plunder. The question is not what was the usage one 
hundred or two hundred years ago, but now. It is easy to speak of ‘‘con- 
 tributions," as payments in money or kind, collected under proper authori- | 
ty; but suppose the inhabitan's do not choose to pay, what then? Sir, it 
ends in open plunder at the least. "The demand for ‘contribution’? was 
always made under that penalty; that, and that only, is the support of the 
system. m y Е i 
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ТИЕ MEXICAN WAR. 


DELIVERED IN тне SENATE or THE UNITED Srares; FEBRUARY 11, 1847. 


Mr. PRESIDENT : Т. am not now about to menn ihe useless task of survey- 
ing the whole field of. debate occupied in this discussion. It has been care 
reaped, and by.vigilant and strong hands ; and yet, Mr. President, there is a part 
. of that field which promises to reward a careful gleaner with a valuable sheaf or 

two, which deserve.to.b& bound up before the whole harvest is gathered. And 
still this во tempting prospect could not have allured me into this debate, had 
that motive not been strengthened by another, somewhat- personal to.myself, 
апі: з] more interesting to those І represent. Anxious as I know all ате: іо 
act, rather.than debate, [ am compelled, for the reasons I have assigned, to so- 
licit the attention of the Senate. I do this chiefly that I may discharge the 
humble duty of giving to the Senate, and through this medium. to my constitu- 
ents, the-motives and reasons which have. impelled me to occupy a position, al- 
ways. undesirable, but in times like the present, painfully embarrassing. : - 
1-Һауе been compelled, from convictions. of duty: which I could. not disregard, 

to differ, not merely with those on the other side of the chamber, with whom I 
seldom, agree, but. also to separate, on one ог two: important: questions, from a 
majority of :my friends on this side—those who compose here. that bus. party, 
of which I suppose I may yet call myself a member; | 

Diversity of opinion on most subjects affecting human affairs is to be expec- 
ted. Unassisted mind, іп Ив best. estate, has: not yet attained to uniformity, 
much less to absolute certainty, in matters belonging to the dominion of specula- 
‘tive reason. This is peculiarly and emphatically true; . where we endeavor to 
deduce. from: the present, results, the accomplishment of which reach far into:the 
future, and will only clearly develope themselves in thé progress of time. - ‘From 
the present state of the human mind this is a law of intellect quite as:strong ^zs 
‚ mecsssity. And yet after every reasonable allowance: for the radical difference in 
intellectual} structure, culture, habits of. thought: and the application of: thought 
to things, tbe singularly: opposite avowals:made by the:two.Senators on the other 
side-of the. chamber, (Глобал -the Sénator-from. Seuth::Carolina, Mr. CALHOUN, 
апі the Senator. from’ Michigan, Mr. Cass) must. have struck all who heard 
them, as а curious and mournful example of the: truth-of^which.I have spoken. 
*The:Senator from. Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) in contemplating the present ; aspects 
and probable future course of our public affairs, declared, that he saw nothing 
to alarm the fears or, depress thé hopes of the patriot: То his serene, and as 
I fear, too apathetic mind, all is calm ; the sentinel might sleep securely on. his 
watch-tower. The ship of State seems. to -him to expand her sails under a 
‘Towers, print. opposite Intelligencer office: 
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clear sky, and move on, with prosperous gales, upon а smooth sea. Не admon- 
ishes all not to anticipate evil to come, but to fold their hands and close their 
eyes in quietude, ever mindful of the consolatory text, © sufficient unto the дау” 
is the.evil thereof” But thé Senator from South “Carolina, (Mr. Carnmoux,) 
summoning from. the depths.of his thoughtful and powerful mind all dts: energies, 
and looking abroad on the: present condition of the Republic, is pained with. 
fearful apprehension, doubt, distrust, and dismay. То his vision, made strong by 
a long life of careful observation, made keen by a comprehensive view of past 
history, the sky seems overcast with impending storms, and the dark future is. 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom: ‘When two such minds thus differ, those less- 
familiar, with great subjects affecting the happiness of nations may welt 
pause, before they rush to a conclusion on this, a subject which, in all its. . 
bearings, immediate and remote, affects certainly the present prosperity, and 
probably the liberty, of two Republics, embracing together nearly thirty mil- 
lions of people.. Mr. President, it is a fearful responsibility we have.assumed ;. 
engagéd in flagrant, desolating war with a neighboring Republic, to us, thirty 
millions of God's creatures look up for that moderated wisdom which, if possi- 
ble, may stay the march of misery and restore to them, if it may be so, mutual 
feelings of good will, with all the best blessings of peace. A 
- I sincerely. wish it were:in my power to cherish: those placid convictions of 
'Sécürity. which + have settled- upon the: mind of the Senator- from Michigan: :So 
far from this, I. have been, in common with the Senator’ from ‘South Carolina; 
‘oppressed with: melancholy forebodings of evils to come, and not'unfrequently by: 
а conviction that each step we take іп this unjust war, may be the last іп our 
career;.that'éach chapter we write in Mexican blood, may close the volume 
ef our history.as a free people. Sir, Lam the less inclined to listen to the sirem 
song the Senator from Michigan sings.to his own soul; because I have heard its: 
notes before. . I know the country is at this moment suffering. fróm the fatal 
apathy: into which it was lulled a few years ago. Every one: must recall to. his. 
mind, with: pleasing. regret, the happy condition of the country in 1843, when 
{hat other question, the prelude to this, the annexation of Texas, ‘was agitated: 
here; үе: remember. how. it attracted'the attention of Ше whole Union; we re-- 
.Inembéer that the two great leaders of the two great parties agreeing іп scarcely 
Any other opinion, were-agreed in that. They both predicted that if Texas were: 
annexed, war with ‘Mexico. would  be:the probable result. We were ‘told them 
by. others, as.now by the Senator from Michigan, that all ‘was::sell, all was: 
calm, that Mexico would not fight, or if -she would, she was too weak to wage 
the struggle with ‘any effect'upon us. The sentinel was then told to,sleep upom 
his. watch-tower; © sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” was sunt to us. 
then їп notes: as soft and sweet as now. Mr. President, “ the day” has come,. 
‘and with it. has come war, the. most direful curse wherewith it has pleased God: 
46а ісі a sinful world. : Such have been the fatal effects of lulling. into apathy’ 
ithe public mind,: оп a subject which agitated it, as well it might, to its profound-. 
estdepths.. тоз. 7 МИО 
: {I repeat, sir, the day has come, as was then predicted, and the evil predicted, 
Jias соте with it... We are here, sir, now, not ав then, at peace with- all the 
world—not now, as then, with laws that brought into your treasury every- 
thing.adequáte to its" wants—not now, as then, free from debt andthe apprehen- 
‘sion’ of debt and taxation, its necessary consequence. But we are here with a 
freasury-that із beggared—that.lifis up its imploring hands to the’ monopolists- 
апа capitalists of:the:country—that sends out its notes and. '*promises to рау” 
.into every mart ard every market. in the world—begying for à pittance from: 
every. hand to help to swell the amount now necessary: to extricate us from а 
"war-—inevitable, as ‘it iow seems it was, from that very act which; was:adopted 
‘under such flattering promises two years ago. Mr. President, it is по purpose 
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of mine to axraign the conduct of the United States upon:that occasion. It is no 
purpose of mine to treat this young and newly adopted sister—the State of Texas 
mas an alien or stranger in this family of Republics. I allude to this опу to 
Show, how little. reliance is to be placed upon those favorable anticipations in 
which gentlemen. indulge with regard to consequences which may flow from 
measures, to which they:are strongly. wedded, either by feeling or party attach- - 
ОРО ы.” ERE rM 
г. Is there nothing else in our history of even the past year to justify the Senator 
from South Carolina in the pregnant declaration, that in the whole period of his 
. public Ше; comprehending the most eventful in the history of the Republic, there 
Жай never been a time when so much danger was threatened to the interests, hap- 
piness, and liberties of the people. Sir, Ғапу one could sit down, free from the ex=: 
'citements and biases which belong to public affairs—could such an one betake him- 
ве] to those sequestered solitudes, where thoughtful men extract the philosophy of 
history from its facts, Iam quite sure no song of “all’s well" would be heard 
гот his retired cell. No, sir, looking at the events of the last twelve months, 
-and. forming his judgment of these by the suggestions which history teaches, 
‘and which she alone can teach, he would record another of those sad lessons 
"which, though often taught, are, I fear, forever to be disregarded. Не would 
‘speak of a Republic, boasting that its rights were secured, and the restricted 
- powers of its ‘functionaries bound up in the chains of a written Constitntion ; he 
would record on his page, also, that such a people, in the wantonness of strength 
‚ог Ше. fancied security of the moment, had torn. that written. Constitution to 
‘pieces, scattered its fragments to the winds, and surrendered themselves to the 
-usurped authority of ONE МАМ. | | | = 2% 
' He would find written in that Constitution, Congress shall have power to de- 
-elare war; he would find every where in that old charter, proofs clear and strong, 
sthat they who framed it intended that Congress, composed of two Houses, the 
.represeütatives of the States and the people, should, (if any were pre-eminent,) 
‘be the -controlling power. · He would find there a President designated, whose 
general and almost exclusive duty it is to execute, not to make the law. Turn- 
dang from this to the history of the. last ten months, he would find that the Presi- 
:депќ alone, without the advice or consent of Congress, had, by a bold usurpation, 
‘made war оп a neighboring Republic ; and what is quite as much to be deplored, 
'that Congress, whose high powers were thus set at naught and defied, had, with 
teady and tame submission, yielded to the usurper the wealth and power, of 
the nation tó execute his will, as if to swell his iniquitous triumph over the very 


"Constitutión which he and they had alike sworn to support. | О й 
@ If any one should inquire for the cause. of a war in this country, where should 
he resort for an answer? Surely to the journals of both Houses of Congress, 
since Congress alone has power to declare war; yet although we have been 
engaged in war for the last ten months, a war. which has tasked all the fiscal 
‘resources of the country to. carry it forward, you shall search the records and 
the archives.of both Houses of Congress in vain for any detail of its causes, 
any resolve. ef Gongress that war shall be waged. How is it, then, that a peace- 
ful and peace-loving people, happy beyond the common lot of man, busy in every 
laudable pursuit of life, have been forced to turn suddenly from these and. plunge 
into the misery, the'vice, and crime which ever have been and ever shall be the 
attendant scourges.of.war! The answer.can only be, it was:by the act and 
^ will of the President alone, and not by the act or will of Congress, the. war-mak. . 
ing. department; of the Government. ен ЖТА АК ro du pus 
. Mr. President, was it not due to ourselves, to the. lofty character for peace as 
well as probity which we profess ta be ours, and which till recently ме might 
justly claim—was it not due to. the civilization of the age, that we, the represen- 
~~ tatives of the States and the people, should have set forth the causes which 


Á 
-hight impel us to invoke ‘the fatal arbitrdment of war, before we афу rashed - 
-upon it? Even the Sénator from “South Carolina, ‘attached as he has’ been by 


pru to the President, and therefore, as we may suppose, acquainted with 


ate and ‘remote, of the people, than any which a nen ПІ doped qe 
om the Executive and confided 


‘until this morning—feeding upor the fly:blown remnants that fall from the Bxeou- 


I trust; Mr. President, that our master will be appeased by the facility with 
“which, immediately after that rebuke of his minion, the Senate ‘acted: upon the - 
‘Bland gave him the army which he required. I trust that he will now forget 
that law which, as-commander-in-chief of the army of the United States and 
"President of this great North American Republic for the time being, he promulga- 
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ted to us in the message, and those commands which he was pleased ta deliver at 
thé opening of this session to his, faithful and humble servitors in both branches of — 
the Anierican Congress, admonishing us that we would be:considered as giving 
. “aid and comfort” to his énemy-—not ours!—his—if one word should be said 
unfavorable to the motives which have brought the royal will to the conclusion 
that he would precipitate this Republic into а war with Mexico! I trust his Мағ 
Jesty, in. consideration of our faithful services in augmenting the forces of the 
Republic agreéably to tha commands which we. have received from the throne, 
will be induced to relax a little when he comes to execute that law of treason: 
upon one at least so. humble аз myself!. I do remember, Mr. President—you will. 
remember, Mr. President— your recollection of history will furnish you witha _ 
case which will, I think, operate in my favor in a question of that sort. S 
. Some time in the history of the royal Tudors in England, when a poor En 
lishman, for differing from His Majesty, or Her Majesty, on some. subject —it 
might be religious faith ——was condemned to be hanged and quartered and em- 
boweled, out of special grace, in a particular case where penitence was express~ 
ed, the hangman was admonished to give the culprit time to choke before he began 
to chop up his limbs and take out his bowels! ! s 
. Now, Mr. President, I have already stated that I do not intend to occupy the 
Senate with a discussion of those varieties of topics which naturally enforce 
themselves upon. my attention in.considering this subject. It must have occured 
to every body how utterly impotent the Congress of the United: States now is for 
апу purpose whatever, but that of yielding to. the President every demand which 
he: makes for men and money, unless they assume that only position which is 
left—that which in the history of other countries, in times favorable to human 
liberty, has been so often àkesorted to as a check upon arbitrary power—with- 
holding money, refusing to grant the services of men when demanded for purposes 
which are.not deemed to be proper. И i 
When I rogiew the doctrines of the majority here, and consider their applica- 
tion: to the éXisting war, I confess I am at a loss to determine whether the world 
is to consider our conduct as a ridicülous farce, or be lost in amazement at such 
absurdity in a people calling themselve free. The President, without asking the 
the consent of Congress, involves us in war, and the majority here, without re- 
ference to the justice or necessity of the war, call upon us to grant men and 
money.at the pleasure of the President, who they say, is. charged with the duty of 
carrying on the: war and responsible for its result. If we grant the means thus 
demanded, the President can carry forward this war for any end, or from any 
motive, withoutlimit of time or place. 
. With these doetrines for our guide, I will thank any Senator to furnish me 
with any:means of escaping from the prosecution of this or any other war, for 
an hundred years to come, if it please the President who shall be, to continue it 
so long. Tell me, ye who contend that being in war, duty demands of Congress 
for its prosecution, all the money and every able-bodied man in America to carry 
it on if need be, who also contend that it is the right of the: President, without the 
`. control of Congress, to march your embodied hosts to Monterey, to Yucatan, to: 
Mexico, to Panama, to China, and that under penalty of death to the officer who 
disobeys him-—tell me, I demand it of you, tell me, tell. the American people, 
tell:the nations of Christendom, what is the difference between your American 
democracy and the: most odious, most hateful despotism, that a merciful God. has 
ever allowed a nation to be afflicted with since government on earth. began ? You 
птау call this free government, but it is such freedom, and no other, as of old was: 
established at: Babylon, at Susa, at-Bactriana, or Persepolis. “ Its parallel ів. 
scarcely to be found when thus falsely understood, in any even the ‘worst forms: 
of civil polity in: modern times. Sir, itis not so, such is not: your Constitution, it 
is something else, something other and better than this. - 2% 
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q have looked at this: subject With а painful eridéavor:to come to the concha: 
sion if possible, that it was my duty, as à Бепаѓог оѓ thè- United States, finding 
the country in war, to “ fight it out," as we say in the common and ‘popular 
phrase of the times, to à just: rand: honorable peace! I. could-very easily соп-. 
cede that to be my duty if I found my country engaged i in a just war—in a war 
hecessary even to protect that fancied honor of which you talk so much.- I then 
should have some apology in the. judgment of my country, in the determination 
of my conscience, and in that appeal which you, and I; and all of us must soon 
be required to make before a tribunal, where this. vaunted honor of the Republic, 
Ifear me, will gain but little credit asa defence to. any act we > may en here : 
in the Senate of the United States. 

But -when І am asked to say whether I will prosecute: а war, Г cannot answer 

at question, yea or пау; until I have determined whether that was'a necsssary 
war; and I'cannot determine whether it was-necessary until I know-how it was 
that my country was involved init. And it is to that particular point, Mr. President . 
without reading documents, but referring to a few facts which 1 -understand 
not to be denied on either side of this chamber—that I wish to direct the atten- ` 
боп of the American Senate, and:so far as may be, that of any of the noble.and 
honest-hearted constituents whom I represent here. I know, Mr. President, the 
responsibility which I assume in undertaking to determine that the President of 
the United States has done a great wrong to the: country, whose honor and 
whose interest he was required to protect. 1 know the denunciations which 
await every one who shall dare to put himself in opposition to that high power 

. that idol gód—which the people of this country have made to HUN and 
called.a President. . 

But it is my very liumility which makes me bold 1 know, sir, “that he “о | 
was told in fórmér time how to govern a turbulent people: was advised to cut off 
the tallest heads. Mine will escape! Still, holding a seat heré, Mr. President, 
and finding it. written in the Constitution of my country that I ps Ci power to. 
grant to the ‘President at his bidding, or not, as I pléased, men and money, I did. 
conceive that it became ту duty te ascertain whether the President's ‘request 
was a reasonable one—whether the President wanted thesé men and this money 
for a proper and laudable purposé or not ; and with these old-fashioned ideas-— 
quite as unpopular I fear with-some on this side of the Chamber as we find 
them to be. on the о ет--І set myself to this painful investigation. I.found not 
quite enough along with me to have saved the-unrighteous city of old. - 

There were not five of ùs, but only three 1: And when these votes were called, 
and I was compelled to separate myself from almost all around me; I could have 
cried as did the man of Uz in his affliction in the elder time—* What time my 
friends wax warm n they vanish, when it is hot they are consumed out of oe 

laces !” ] | 
д I could not leave the position in which it had pleased the State of Ohio to 
place me, and I returned again and again to the original and primary and impor- 
tant inquiry—how is it that my country is involved in this war? . I looked to the | 
President's account of it, and he tells me it was a war for the defence of the 
territory of the United States. I found it-written гіп that message, Mr.. Presi- 
‘dent, that this war was not sought nor forced upon Mexico by the people of the 
United States.. I shall make no question of history or the truth of: history with 
my master, the commander-in-chief, upon. that particular proposition, Оп ће 
contrary, І could verify every word that he thus utters. Sir, I know that. the 
people of the United States neither sought nor forced Mexico into this war, and 
yet I know that the President of the United States, ‘with the command of your 
Standing army, did seek that war, and that he forced war upon "Mexico. I’ am 
not about to afflict the Senate with a detail of testimony ón that p I wil 
. simply state facts which few I trust will be found {о депу... лл 
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... One of the facts, Mr. "President, is. this : That in the year of grace; 1936, the 
battle of San Jacinto was fought; Does any body.deny that?. No one here will 
doubt that fact. The result of that battle was that a certain. district of country, 
calling itself- Texas, declared itself a free and: independent Republic. I-hope 
the Senate will pardon me for uttering & thought or two: which strike me just 
‘now while I see the Senator from Texas, the leader of the men who:achieved 
that victory, before me. I wishto say a word or two about the great glory, the 
historical renown, that is to come to the people of the United States ‘by the vic- 
. tories which we shall obtain over the.arms and forces of the. Republic. of. Мех- 
ico. . I suppose, Mr. President, like.all other boys, in my early youth, when I 
had an opportunity of looking at a book called history,those which spoke of 
‘bloody battles and desolating wars were most likely to attract my attention, and 
. with very limited. means of ascertaining that portion of the history of the human 
race, it nevertheless has impressed itself very vividly upon my mind that there 
have been great wars, and, as the old maxim has it, “папу brave men, before | 


Agamemnon.” | X ; . Be oath ig 
_ Sir, the world’s annals show very many: ferocious sieges, and battles, and on- 
slaughts, before San Jacinto, Palo Alto, or Monterey. Generals of bloody re- 
nown have frightened the nations before the. revolt of Texas, or our invasion 
of Mexico; and І suppose we Americans might properly claim some share in 
this martial reputation, since it was won by our own kindred, men clearly de- 
scended from Noah, the great “propositus ” of our family, with whom, we all 
claim a very endearing relationship.. But I confess I have been somewhat sur- 
prised of late that men, read in the history of man, who knew that war has been 
his trade.for six thousand years, (prompted I imagine by those “ noble instincts” 
spoken of by the Senator from, Michigan,) who knew that the first man born of 
woman was a hero of the first magnitude, that he met his shepherd brother in. 
deadly. conflict, and most heroically beat out his brains with a club—I say sir, I 
am somewhat puzzled when I hear those who knew all these things well, never- 
theless shouting pzans of glory to the American name, for the-.few deeds of 
death which our noble little army in Mexico have as yet been able to achieve. 
But sir, let me recur again to the battle af San Jacinto. The Senator from 
Texas, (General Housron,) now in his seat, commanded there. His army con- 
sisted of about seven hundred and fifty men. These were collected from all 
parts of the United States, and from the. population of Texas, then numbering 
about ten thousand souls. With this army, undisciplined, badly armed, and in- 
differently: furnished in all respects, the Senator from Texas conquered a Mexi- 
can army of about 3,500 men, took their commander, Santa Anna,.then President. 
of Mexico, prisoner, with the whole of his forces. "Texas-declared her inde- 
pendence, and'alone maintained it against the power of Mexico for seven years, 
and since that time has been a State under the.shield of our protection. 
It is against this same Mexico, that twenty millions of Anglo-Saxon Americans 
send forth their armies. The great North American Republic buckles on her 
armor, and her mighty bosom heaves with the “ gaudia certaminis," as she 
marches under her eagle banners to encounter a foe, who ten years ago, was 
whipped by an army of seven hundred and fifty undisciplined militia, and bereft 
of a territory larger than the Empire ot France, which her.conqueror held in 
her despite for seven years, and then quietly transferred her territory and power 
to you. - Sir, if the joint armies of the United States and Texas аге to ‘acquire 
renown by vanquishing Mexico, what honors are too great іо be-denied to Texas 
for her victory over this Mexico ten years ago. If, by vanquishing such a foe 
you are to. win renown in war,:what laurels should you not wreathe around the, 
brows of those who fought at San Jacinto, especially when: history tells of the 
killed and wounded in the. latter fight, she records that just three were killed in 
mortal combat, whilst two died of their wounds “ when the battle was done 1119. 
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“Oh, Mr. Président; does it indéed become this great Republie'to cherish: the 
hieroie wislito measure arms with thé: ‘long | since conquered, distracted, anarchic, 
and miserable Mexico: - 

` Mr: President, I trust we shall abandon: the idea, the heathen, barbarian no- 
боп, that опг true national glory is to be won, or retained, by military prowess 
or skill, in the art of destroying life. And, whilst I cannot but lament for the 
permanent and lasting renown of my country, that ‘she should command the 
service of her children in what I must consider, wanton, unprovoked, unneces- - 
sary, and therefore, unjust war, I can yield to the brave soldier, whose trade 
is-war, and whose duty is obedience, the highest meed of praise for liis courage, 
his entérprise and perpetual endurance of the fatigues and horrors of war. 1 
know the gallant men who are engaged'in fighting your battles possess persenal 
bravery: equal to any troops, in any land, any where engaged in the business of 
war. I до not believe we are less capable i in the art of destruction than others, 
or less willing, on the slightest pretext, to unsheath the sword, and consider *re- | 
venge a virtue.” I could wish also, that your brave soldiers, whilst they bleed 
and die on the battle-field might have (what in this war is impossible) the con- 
solation to feel and know, that their blood flowed in defence of a. great right, 
that their lives were a meet'sacrifice to an exalted principle. | 

But sir, I return to our relations with Mexico. Texas, I have shown, having 
won her independence and torn from Mexico about one-fourth part of her terri- 
tory, comes tothe United State, sinks her national character, into the less ele- 
vated but more ‘secure position, of one of the United States of America. . The 
revolt of Texas, her successful war with Mexico, and the consequent: loss of a 
valuable province, all inured to the ultimate benefit of our government and our 
country. ‘While Mexico was weakened and humbled, we in the same proportion 
were strengthened and elevated—all this was done against the wish, the ae 
and the earnest renionstrance of Mexico. 
. Every one can feel, if he will examine himself for à moment, hint must have 
beén the mingled emotions of pride, humiliation, and bitter indignation,’ which 
raged in the bosoms of the Mexican people, when they saw one of their fairest 
provincez"torn from them by a revolution, moved by a foreign people ; and that 
province, by our act and our consent, annexed to the already enormous expanse 
of our territory. It is idle, Mr. President, to suppose that the Mexican people 
would not feel as deeply for the dismemberment and disgrace of their country 
as you would for the dismemberment of this Union of ours. Sir, there is not & . 
race, nor tribe, nor people on the earth, who have an organized, social, or politi- 
cal existence, who have clung with more obstinate affection to every inch of 
soil they could call their own, than this very Spanish, this Mexican, this Indian 
race, in that country. So strong. and deep is this sentiment in the heart of that 
half savage, half civilized race, that it has become not merely an opinion, & 
‘principle, but with them an unreasoning fanaticism. So radically deep and 
strong has this idea rooted itself into the Mexican mind, that I earn recently, it has 
been made.a part of the new fundamental law, that not an inch of Mexican soi? 
shall ever be alienated to a foreign power, that her territory shall remain entire 
as long as her Republic endures; that, if one of her limbs be forcibly severed 
from her, death shall ensue unless that limb shall-be reunited to the parent trunk. 
With such a people, not like you, as you fondly, and I fear vainly boast your- 
éelves, à highly civilized, reasoning, and philosophical race, but a people who 
upon the fierce barbarism of the old age have engrafted the holy sentiments of 
patriotism of a later birth ; with just such a people, the pride ot- independence 
and the love of country combine to inflame and sublimate patriotic attachment 
into a; feeling dearer than life, stronger than death. | 

hat weré the sentiménts of such a people towards us when they learned 

that: atthe battle of San Jacinto there were only seventy-five men of their own 
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réfuses to disclosetó me ! No! Finust know the faéts before Гсап form my judg- 
ment. But I am to take it for granted that there must'be'séme prospect of an end 
to thts dreadful war—for it-is a dreadful war, being, as I believe in my coti- 
science it is; an unjust war. 15 it possible that for three millions you ean pur- 
chase а peace with Mexico? How? By the purchase: of California? Mr. 
President, I know not what facts the Chairman of the Committee on. Foreign 
Affairs may have- had’ access to. I know not ‘what’ secret: agents have béen 
whispering into the ears of the authorities of Mexico; but of one thing T am 
certain, that by-a cession of California and New Mexico you néver can-purchase 
а peace with her. 7 | aL | mE NEIN. 
-You máy wrest provinces: from Mexico by war—you may hold them by tlie 
right of the-strongest—you may rob her, but a treaty of peace to that effect with 
the people of Mexico, legitimately апа freely made, you never will have! I 
thank:God that it is so, as well for the sake of the Mexican people as ourselves, 
for unlike the Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Влсвү,) I do not value the life of a 
Gitizen-of the United States above the lives of an hundred thousand Mexican 
women and children-—a rather cold sort of philanthropy in my judgment. For ће 
sake-of Mexico then, as well as our own country,-I rejoice that it is an impos- 
sibility, that you can obtain by treaty from her those territories, under the existing 
staté of things. 000002 | UPS | 

- Lam somewhat at a loss to know, on what plan of operations gentlemen having 
charge ofthis war intend to proceed. We hear much said of the terror of your arms. 
The affrighted Mexican, it is said, when you shall have drenched his country in 
blood, will sue for peace, and thus you-will indeed “ conquer peace;" This is the 
heroic and savage tone in which we have heretofore been lectured by our friends 
on the other side of the chamber, especially by the Senator from Michigan, (Gen. 
Cass.) But suddenly the Chairman of the Committe on Foreign Relations comes 
to-us with the smooth phrase of diplomacy, made potent by the gentle suasion of 
gold. The Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs calls for thirty mil- 
lions of money and ten thousand regular troops; these we are assured shall 
* conquer peace," if the obstinate Celt refuses to treat till we shall whip him 
in another field of blood. What a delightful scene in the 19th century of the Chris- 
tian era? ` What an interesting sight to see these two representatives of war and 
peace moving in grand procession through the Halls of the Montezumas! The 
Senator from Michigan, (General Cass,) red with the blood of recent slaughter, 
. the gory spear of Achilles in his hand, and the hoarse clarion of war in his 
mouth, blowing a blast “so loud and deep " that the sleeping echoes of the lofty 
. Cordilleras start from their caverns and return the sound, till every ear from Pan. 
ama to Santa Ее is deafened with the roar. Ву his side, with “modest mein 
and downcast look,” comes the Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. SEVIER,) covered 
from head to foot with a gorgeous robe, glittering and embossed with three mil- 
lions of shining gold, putting to shame, “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” The 
olive of Minerva graces his brow, in his right hand is the delicate Rebeck, from 
which are breathed in Lydian measure, notes “that tell of naught but love and 
peace." Tfear very much, you will scarcely be able to explain to the simple, 
savage: mind of ће half-civilized Mexicans, the puzzling dualism of this scene, 
at once gorgeous and grotesque. Sir; I searcely understand the meaning of all. 
this myself. Tf we are to vindicate our rights by battles—in bloody fields of war 
—let us do it. Ifthat is not the plan, why then let us call back our armies into 
our own territéry, and propose a treaty with Mexico, based upon the proposition 
that money is better for lier and lard is better for us. Thus we can treat Mex- 
ico like an equal, and do honor to ourselves. But what із. you ask? You 
have taken гот Mexico one-fourth of her territory, and you now propose to run 
а lihê: comprehending about another third, and for what? I ask, Mr. President, 
for what? What has Mexico: got from you, for parting with two-thirds ОҒ her 
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ment and ће way of salvation to the poor, ignorant Celt, he.presents Colt's pis- 
tol to his ear,.and calls on him ‘to take-“ trial by jury and habeas corpus,” or 
nine bullets in his head. Oh! Mr. President, are you not the lights of the earth, 
if not its salt? You, you are indeed opening the eyes of the blind in Mexico, 
with a most emphatic and exoteric power, Sir, if all this were not a sad, mourn- 
ful truth, it would be the very “пе plus ultra” of the ridiculous. ^. . ^ ^ 
. But sir let us see what, as the Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Rela- 
explains it, we are to get by the combined processes of conquest and treaty. - . 
What is the territory, Mr. President, which you proposé.to wrest from. Mexi- 
со? It is consecrated to the heart of the- Mexican by manya: well-fought battle, 
with his old Castillian master. His Bunker Hills and Saratogas.and Yorktowns 
are there! : The Mexican can say, “There I bled for liberty !: and shall I sur- 
render that consecrated home of my affections to the Anglo-Saxon invaders! 
What do they want with it? They have Texas already. - - They have possessed 
themselves of the territory between the Nueces and'the Rio Grande. . What else 
dothey want? To what shall I point my children as memorials of that indepen- 
dence, which I bequeath to them, when those battle-fields shall have passed from. 
тау possession”. — Ha ee ae саат ME 
Sir, had one come. and demanded Bunker Hill of the people of Massachusetts, 
had England's Lion ever showed himself there, is there a man over 13 and un- 
der 90 who would. not have been ready to meet him—is there a river on this. 
Continent that would.not have run red: with blood—is there a, field. but ‘would. 
have been piled high with the unburied bones of slaughtered Americans before. 
these consecrated battle fields.of liberty should have been wrested from us? But 
this same American goes into a sister Republic, and says to poor, weak Mex- 
ico, `“ Give ир your territory—you are unworthy to possess it—I have got -опе 
half already—all I ask of you is to give up the other!" ‘England might as. well 
in the-circumstances I have described, have come and demanded ‘of.us -“.Give. 
up the Atlantic slope—give up this trifling territory from the Alleghany Mountains. 
to the sea; it is only from Maine to St. Mary’s——only about one-third of your 
Republic, and the least interesting portion of it.” What would be thé response ?. . 
They. would.say, we must give-thisup to John Bull. Why? “He wants room.” 
The Senator from Michigan says he must have this. Why, my worthy Christian. 
brother, on what principle of justice 7. *Iwant room... 2 po 
| Sir, lookat this pretence of want of room. With twenty millions.of people you 
have about. one thousand millions of acres ‘of land, inviting. settlement by every 
conceivable argument—bringing them down to a.quarter ofa dollar an acre, and 
allowing every manto squat where he pleases: But the Senator from Michigan. 
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says we will‘be two hundred millions in:4 few.years,: and we /weditgroom. .. If I 
. wete а Mexican-I would: tell you, * Have you not room in your own country to 
bury your dead men ?. If you come into mine we will greet you with bloody 
hands, and welcome you to. hospitable graves.” seu xp doute о, 
Why, says the Chairman of this Committee of Foreign -Relations, it is the 
most reasonable thing in the world! , We ought to have, the Вау of.San Fran- 
cisco. : Why? . Because it is the best harbor on.the Pacific! Tt -has been my 
fortune, Mr. President to have practised a good deal. in criminal .courts iri the . 
coürse of my life, but I never yet heard a thief, artaigned for stealing a horse, plead 
. that it was the best horse that he could find. in the country! : We want Califor. 
nia. "Wbhatfor?. Why, saysthe Senator from Michigan, we will have it; and 
the Senator from South Carolina, with a very mistaken view, I think, of policy, 
— Says, you can't keep our people from going there. -I don't desire. to prevent - 
them.. Let them go ‘and seek their happiness in whatever country or clime it 
pleases them. > КЕ | A ; REM uU x 
` = -AULI ask of them із, not to require this government to protect them with that 
banner consecrated: to war waged for principles—eternal, enduring truth. Sir, it 
is not meet that our old.flag should throw its protecting folds over expeditions for 
шеге ог for.land. But you still say you want room for your people. "This: 
has been the plea of every robber-chief from Nimrod to the present hour. I 
dare say when Tamerlane descended from his throne built of seventy thousand. 
human: skulls, and marched his ferocious battulions to further slaughter, I dare 
say he said, “I want room." Bajazet was another gentleman of kindred tastes 
and wants with us Anglo Saxons—he “wanted room." Alexander, too, the mighty 
* Macedonian madman,” when he wandered with his Greeks tethe plains of In- 
dia, and fought a bloody battle .on the very ground where recently England and 
the Sikhs engaged іп strife for “ room," was no doubt in quest of some Califor- 
Aja there. . Many a ‘Monterey had he to storm, to get. * raom.” Sir, he made 
quite as much of that sort of. history as you ever will. .Mr. President, do you 
remember the last chapter in that history ? It is soon read. Oh, I wish we 
could but understand its moral. Ammon's son, (so was Alexander. named,) after 
all his victories, died drunk in Babylon! The vast empire he conquered to 
“ get room,” became the prey of the Generals he had trained; it was disparted, 
torn to pieces, and so ended. Sir, there is a very significant appendix; it is 
this. ‘The descendants of the Greeks, of Alexander’s Greeks, are now governed 
һуа descendant of Aitillà! Mr. President, while we are fighting for room, 
. let.us ponder deeply this appendix. I was somewhat amazed the other day, to 
hear the Senator from Michigan declare that. Europe had quite forgotten us, till 
 &hése battles waked them up. I suppose. ће Senator feels grateful to the Presi- 
dent for * waking up" Europe. Does the Président, who is, I hope, read in 
civic as-well as military lore, remember the saying of one who had pondered 
upon history long, long too upon man, his nature and true destiny? Montesquieu did. 
not think highly of this way of * waking up.” .“ Happy,” says he, “is that 
nation whose annals are tiresome.” . о. ИИС ЧЕ 
: The Senator from Michigan has.a different view of this. Не thinks that a 
nation is not distinguished until it is distinguishod in war. Не fears that the 
. slumbering faculties of Europe, have not been able-to-ascertafn, that there are 
twenty millions of Anglo Saxons here——making railroads and canals, and speed». 
ing all the arts of peace to the utmost accomplishment of the most.refined civi- 
lization! © They do not know it! - And what is the wonderful expedient which 
this: Democratic method of making history would adopt:in order to. make. us. 
known ?.- Storming cities, desolating peaceful happy homes, shooting men——aye. 
sir, such is War-—and shooting women too... * mm М 0c uu 7 
. | Sit- have read in some account of your battle of Monterey, о a lovely Mexi- . 
ean girl, wlio; with: the bebevolence. of an angel in her bosom, and the robust 
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écuragé- of sihhero in her heart, was busily engaged during the bloody conflict, 
amid the crash of falling houses, the ‘groans of the dying.and the wild shriek: ef 
battle, in carrying water ‘to slake the -burning thirst of the wounded of either 
host. While bending over a wounded American soldier;'a cannon ball struek-her 
and: blew. her to atoms! . Sir, I do not charge my: brave, génerous-héarted 
countrymen who fought that fight with this. No, no—-we'who send them, we 
who: know that scenes like this, which might send. tears of sorrow’ “ down: Plu. 


- tos iron cheek,’’ are the invariable, inevitable .attendants.on war, we are :ас- 


countable for this ; and this—this-is the way we are о һө made. known to Eu. 


торе. . ‘This—this isto be the undying renown of free Republican America 


‹ She has stormed:a city—killed many: of its inhabitahts of both sexes—-she has 
room!” Soit will read. Sir, if this were our only history, then may God. of 
his mercy grant that its volume may speedily come to.a close. | 

: Why ie it, sir; that we of the United States,.a people of yesterday, compared 
with the older nations of the world, should be waging war for territory,{for “room?” 
Look at your country, extending from the Alleghany Mountains to the Pacific 


M 
A 


Ocean, capable: itself of sustaining in comfort a larger population than will Бе - 


in the whole Union, for one-hundred years to come. . Over this vast expanse of 


territory your population is now so sparse, that I believe we provided at ‘the: last 
session, a regiment of mounted men to guard the mail, from the frontier of Mis- 
souri to the mouth of the Columbia ; and yet you persist in the ridiculous asser- 
tion, **I want room.” Опе would i imagine from the frequent reiteration of the 
complaint, that you had a bursting, teeming population, whose energy was par- 
alized, whose. enterprise was crushed, for want of space. Му should we ‘be 
so weak or wicked as to offer this idle apology, for ravaging: a ‘neighboring re- 
public 1 * It will impose on: no one at home or abroad. 

По we not know, Mr. President, that itis a law, never to be repealed, that 
falsehood shall be short lived?. Was it not ordained of old, that truth only shall | 
abide forever? Whatever we may say to day, or whatever we may write in our 
books, the stern tribunal of history will review it all, detect falsehood, and bring . 
us to judgment before that posterity, which shall bless or curse us, as. we may 
act now, wisely or otherwise. We may hide in the grave, (whiolr awaits us-all,) - 
in vain ; we may hope there, like the foolish bird that hides its head in the sand, in 


the vain belief that its body is not seen, yet even there, this preposterous excuse of 


want of “room,” shall. be laid bare, and the quick-coming future will decide, that 
it was a hypocritical pretence, under which -we sought to conceal the avarice, 
which prompted us to covet and to seize by force, that which was not ours. 

Mr. President, this uneasy desire to aüugment our territory, has depraved - the 
moral sense, and blunted the otherwise keen sagacity of our people. What: has 


‘been the fate of all nations who have acted upon the idea, that they must -ad- 


vence! Our young orators cherish this notion witli a fervid, but fatally/ mistaken 
zeal. "They call it by the mysterious name of “destiny.” “Our destiny,” they 
say,is “onward,” and hence they argüe, with ready sophistry, the prapriety of seiz- 
ing upon ahy territory and any people, that may lay in the way of our “fated?” 
advance. Recently these Progressives have grown classical; some.assiduous:stu- 
dent’ of antiquities has helped them to a patron saint. They - have.. wandered 
back into the desolated Pantheon,‘and there, amongst the Polytheistic: relics of . 
that “pale mother of dead empires,” they have found a God whom these Romans, 
centuries gone hy, baptized “Terminus.” ; 

Sir, I have heard- much and read somewhat of this gentleman: Terminus. 
‘Alexander, of whom Ihave spoken, was a devotee of this divinity... We. have 


 séen the end of him and liis empire. ‘It was said to be an attribute of this God 


that he ‘must always advance, and never recede. · So both republican and im- 
périal Rome believed. It was, as‘ they said,'their. destiny: - ‘And for a while it 
did séein (0 bé éven-‘sos Roman’ Terminus did-advance. ander! tlie: eagles: of 
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Rote he was ca£ried from his home ‘on the 'Pibor,.to the 'furthest.Eastcon: ene 
hand, and to the far West, amongst the then barbarous tribes of-western Europe, 
on the other. But at length:the time came, when retributive justice had become 
$a destiny." The despised Gaul calls out to:the contemned: Goth, and Attilla 
‘with his Huns, answers back the battle:.shout to both. Һе *^blue-eyed nations 
‘of the North,” in succession. or united, pour forth. theiv:countless. hosts:of.war- 
riors upon Romie and Rome’s always:advancing God. Terminus. . And- now the 
battle-axe of the barbarian 'strikes down the conquering ‘eagle ‘of Rome. ‘Terr 
«minus at last recedes, slowly at first, but finally-he is driven to Rome, and from 
Rome to ‘Byzantium. : Whoever would know the farther fate. of this Roman 
Peity, so recently taken under the: patronage.of American Democracy, may find 
ginple gratification of his curiosity, in the luminous pages of Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall.” Such will find, that Ronie.thought as you now think, that it was: her 
"destiny:to conquer provinces and nations, and no doubt she sometimes said as 
you: say; *I will conquer:a-peace.” And where now is she, the Mistress of the 
‘World? . The spider weaves his web in her palaces, the owl sings his watch- 
‘song in her towers. ‘Teutonic power now lords it over the servile remnant, 
athe miserable memento of old and once omnipotent Rome. ‘Sad, very:sad, are 
"the lessons which time has written for us. Through and in them all, I see 
‘nothing but the inflexible execution of that old law, which ordains as eternal, 
‘that cardinal rule, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods, nor any thing 
‘which-is his." Since I have lately heard so much about the dismemberment of 
Mexico, I have looked back to see how, in the course.of events, which some 
-call * Providence," it has fared with other nations, who engaged in this werk 
of dismemberment. I see that in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
athiree powerful nations, Russia, Austria and Prussia, united in the dismember- 
ment of Poland. They said, too, as you say, “it is our destiny.” They 
** wanted room.” ‘Doubtless each of these thought, with his share of Poland, 
"his power:was too strong ever to fear invasion,or even insult. One had ‘his 


«Galifornia, another his New Mexico, and the third his Vera Cruz. Did they 
. remain untouched and incapable of harm? Alas! No—far, very far, from it. 


‘Retributive justice must fulfil its destiny too. А very few years pass off, and 
-we hear of a new man, a Corsican lieutenant, the selfnamed “armed soldier 
of Democracy," Napoleon. He ravages Austria, covers: her land with blood, 
-drives the Northern Cesar from his capital, and sleeps m-his palace. Austria 
тау: том remember how her power trampled upon Poland. Did she:not pay 
‘dear, very dear, for her California? | ; Е, 

Bat has:Prussia по atonement to make? You see this same Napoleon, the 
"blind instrument of Providence, at work there. Тһе thunders of his cannon at 
Jena proclaim the work of retribution for Poland's wrongs ;:and the successors 


` of the Great Frederick, the drill-sergeant of Europe, are seen flying across the 
“sandy plain that surrounds their capitol, right glad if they may escape captivity 
“оғ death; . But-how fares it with-the Autocrat of Russia? -Is he secure іп his 


share of the spoils of Poland? No. Suddenly we see, sir, six hundred thousand 


‘armed men marching:to Moscow. Does his Vera Cruz protect him now? Far 
‘from it. Blood, slaughter, desolation spread abroad over the land, and finally 
-the ‘conflagration’ of ће 014 commercial metropolis of Russia, closes the retribu- 


stion, she must pay for her shàre іп the dismemberment of her weak aud impotent 


neighbor, Mr. President, a mind more ргопе ќо look ‘for the judgments of 
“Heaven in the doings of men than mine, cannot fail in this to.see the Providence 
.of God. When Moscow burned it seemed as if the earth was lighted up, that the 
‘Nations might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of fire gathered and heaved 
-and rolled upwards, and.yet higher, till its flames licked the stars, and fired the 


‘whole Heavens; it did seem as though the God of the Nations was writing im 


-characters of flame on the front of his throne, that doom that shall fall upon the 


ао 


* the strong nation; which tramples in scorn upon thé weak, : And what: fortune 
awaits Him, the. appointed: exeeutor of this work, when it was all done? · He, 
too, conceived the notion that ‘his destiny pointed onward to: universal dominion. 
France. was too ssmal---Europe, he thought, should bow down béforé him. But 

„аз soon as this idea took possession ef. his soul, he too becomes powerless. His 

"Terminus must recede:too. Right there, while he: witnessed the humiliation; and 
doubtless meditated. the ‘subjugation of Russia, Не who: holds: the: winds: in: his 
fist, gathered the snows of: the.north and blew them upon: his: six hundred thou- 
sand men; they fled—they froze—they perished. And: now:the mighty Napoleon, 
who had resolved on universal dominion, he too is. summoned to answer for. the 
violation of that ancient law, “thou: shalt: not covet any thing which is thy 
neighbors". How із ће mighty fallen. Не, -béneath whose: proud footstep | 
‘Europe trembled, he is now an exile at Еа, апа ‘now finally: a:prisoher.on the 

rock of St. Helena, and there on a. barren island, in an’ unfrequented sea, in the 
crater. of an extinguished volcano, :there:is the. death-bed of.the mighty conquer- 
or, -All his annexattons have come to that! . His last: hour із now come, and 
he, the man of: destiny, he who had rocked the world аз with the: throes of an 
earthquake, is now powerless, still—even as the beggar, so. he died. Оп the 
wings of a tempest that raged: with unwonted fury, up to the throne of the only 
Power that controlled him while he lived, went the fiery зош of: that. wonderful 
‘warrior; another witness to the existence of that eternal decree, that they who 

‘do. not rule in rightequsness, shall perish from the earth: Не has found 
4.room” at last. . Апа. France, fshe too has found “room.” Her “ eagles” 
now no longer. scream along the banks of the Danube, the Po,.and the Borys- 
thenes. They have returned home, to their old: eyrie, between the Alps, the 
-Rhine, and the Pyrinees; so shall it be with yours. Y.ou may carry them to the 
loftiest peaks. of the Cordilleras, they may wave with insolent:triumph in the 
Halls of the. Montezumas, the armed men of Mexico may qüail before them, 
but the weakest Лапа in Mexico, uplifted in prayer to the God of Justice, may 
‘call down against you a Power, in the presence of which, the iron hearts.of your 

2 warriors shall be turned into ashes. | S m Ww ur 
:- Mr. President, if the history of our race has established any trüthyit is but a 
confirmation of what is written, * the way of the transgresssor is hard." . Inor- 
dinate ambition, wantoning in power, and. spurning.the humblé maxims of jus- 
tice has—ever has—and ever shall end in ruin. Strength canhot always.tram- 
ple upon weakness—the humble shall be exalted—the bowed down will atlength 
abe lifted up. It is by faith in the law of strict justice, and the practice.of its 
precepts, that nations alone can be saved. Allthe annals of the human race, sacred 
-and profane, are written over with this great truth, in characters of living light. 
‘It is my fear, my fixed belief, that in this invasion, this war with Mexico, we have 
forgotten this vital truth. Why is it, that we have been drawn into this whirlpool of 
war? How clear and strong was the light that shone upon the path of.duty a year 
‘ago! "The last disturbing question with England was settled—our power ex- 
itended its peaceful sway from the Atlantic to. the Pacific ; from the Alleghanies 
‘we looked. out upon Europe, and from the tops of the Stony Mountains we could 
‘descry.the shores of Asia ; a rich commerce with all the nations of Europe 
.poüred wealth and abundance into оџг Јар on the Atlantic side, while an unoc- 
cupied commerce of three hundred millions of Asiatics waited on the Pacific for 

“our. enterprise to come and possess it.. One hundred millions оѓ dollars will: be 
wastéd in this. fruitless war. Had this money of the people been expended in 
making a railroad from your Northern Lakes to the Pácific, as one of your citi- 
‘gens has begged of you in vain, you-would һауе made:a highway for. the world 
between Asia and Europe». Your capitel.then would be. within thirty or forty 

. ‘days travel of any and every point on the map of the civilized world. "Through 
-this great srtery of trade, you. would have carried through the heart of your 
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. efacoüntry;the tens of China, and the ‘spices of India, to tlie markets of Bng” 
land and.France. ` Why, why, Mr. ‘President, did we’ abandon ће enterprises of | 

peace, and ‘betake: ourselves to the barbarous achievements’ of war? Why did 

we “ forsake this fair: and fertile field to batten on that moor.” 0; ii’ o 
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ез But, Mr. President, if: further acquisition of territory isto be the result either 
‘Of conquest-or treaty; then І seareely.know which: should be preférred; eternal 
war'with Metico, or. the ‘hazards‘of internal commotion at hotie, which last I 
fearimay come ‘if another province is-to'be added to our territory. "There is one 
. topic:connected with this subject-which I tremble when: T approach, and yet I 
cannot forbear to notice it. It'meets you in every step you take.- It threatens 
you which. way soever you.go. in the- prosecution of this war.: I allude to the 
«question qf slavery.: Opposition: to its further. extension, it must be obvious to 
every one, іва deeply-roóted determination with ‘men of all parties in what we 
call tlie .non-slave-holding States.. New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, three 
of the most powerful, have already sént- their legislative instructions here—so 
it will be, I doubt not, in all the.rest. It is vain now to. speculate about the | 
- reasons for this. Gentlemen of the South may call it prejudice, passion, hypoc- 
гізу, fanaticism. I shall. not dispute with them now on that point. The. great 
fact that it is во, and not otherwise, is, what it concerns us to know. You nor I 
cannot alter or change this opinion if we would. ‘These people only say, we 
will not, cannot consent that you shall carry slavery where it does not already 
exist. They do not seek to disturb. you in that institution,.as it exists in your 
States. Enjoy it if you will, and as you will. 'This is their language, this 
their determination. How is itgin the South? Can it be expected that they 
should expend in common, their blood'and their treasure, іп the acquisition of 
immense territory, and then willingly forego the right to carry thither their 
slaves, and inhabit-the conquered country if they please to do so? Sir, I know 
the feelings and opinions of the South too well to calculate on this. Nay, 
believe they would even contend to any extremity for the mere right, had they no 
wish to exert it. I believe (and I confess Í tremble when the conviction presses 
upon me) that there is equal obstinacy on both sides of this fearful question. 
. If then, we persist in war, which if it terminate in any thing short of a mere 
‘wanton waste. of blood.as well as money, must end (as this bill proposes) in the 
acquisition of territory, to which at once this controversy must attach—this bill 
would seem to be nothing less than а billto produce internal commotion.. Should 
we prosecute this war another moment, or expend one dollar in the purchase or - 
conquest of a single acre of Mexican land, the North and the South are brought 
into collision on a point were neither will yield. Who can forsee or foretell the 
result! Who so bold or reckless as to look such a conflict in the face unmoved ! 
I do not envy the heart of him who can realize the possibility of such a conflict 
without emotions too painful to be endured. > Why then shall we, the representa- 
tives of the Sovereign States of this Union-—the chosen guardians of this con- 
fedetated Republic, why should we precipitate this fearful struggle, by continu- 
ing a war the results of which must be to force usatonce uponit? Sir, rightly . 
considered, this is treason, treason to the Union, treason to the dearest interests, 
-the loftiest aspirations, the most cherished hopes of our constituents. It is a 
erime. to risk the possibility of such a contest. It-is a crime of such infernal - 
hue, that every other in the catalogue of iniquity, when compared with it, 
whitens into virtue. Oh, Mr, President, it does seem to me, if Hell itself could 
fawn and vomit up the fiends that inhabit its penal abodes, commissioned to dig 
turb the harmony of this world, and dash the fairest prospect of happiness that 
ever allured the hopes of men, the first step in the consumation of this diabolical 
purpose would be, to light up the fires of internal war, and plunge the sister States 
-ofthis Union into the bottomless ‘gulf of civil strife. We stand this day on the 
erumbling. brink of that gulf—we see its bloody eddies wheeling and boiling be. 


~ 
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fore us---shall. we not, passe: before. it -hetho late ?- How. plain again ів ћете фе 
path, 1 may ай: е ому мау of duty, of -prudpnce; of true’ pateiotisni.- Letia’ 


` abandan all. idea, of acquiring further-terxitory; and by: consequence: cease: at 


once to prosecute: this wari: Let. us. call: home our àxmies; and bring them at 
once. within oux own acknowledged. limits... Show Mexico that-you até sincere 
when you say. you desire nothing: by conquest... She has learned that she cannot 
encounter you in war, and if-she. had not; she is teo:weak:to disturb yau here. 
Tender.her peace, and, my. life on it, she. will then. accept it. : But whether she 
shall ог not, you will have peace without her consent. ‘It із your invasion that 
has made war, your retreat will restore: peace, Let us them.close foréver the ap- 
proaches of internal feud, and so return to-the ancient. concord and thé old ways 
of national.prosperty and permanent glory. Let-us:here, in this temple: conse- 
erated to the Union, perform а solemn lustration; let us wash Mexican blood 
from our hands, and on these altars, in the presence ofthat image-of the Father 
of his Country that looks: down upon.us, swear to preserve honorable. peace with 


all the world, and eternal brotherhood with each other. | 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN 


In the Senate of the United States, January 4, 1848, upon his Resolutions. 


Resolved, That to conquer Mexico and to hold it, either as a province or to incorporate it in 
the Union, would be inconsistent with the avowed object for which the war has been prosecuted ; 
& departure from the settled policy of the Government ; in conflict with its character and genius; 
&nd in the end, subversive of our free and popular institutions. н 

Hesolved, 'That no line of policy in the further prosecution of the war should be adopted 
which may lead to consequences so disastrous. 


Mr. CALHOUN said: in offering, Senators, these resolutions for your 
. consideration, I am governed by the reasons which induced me to oppose the 
war; and by which I have been governed since it was sanctioned by Congress. 
. In alluding to my opposition to the war, I do not intend to touch on the reasons 
which governed me on that occasion, further than is necessary to explain my 
motives upon the present. 

. I then opposed the war, not only because it might have been easily avoided; 
not only because the President had no authority to order a part of the disputed 
territory in possession of the Mexicans to be occupied by our troops; not 
only because I believed the allegations upon which Cougress sanctioned the 
war untrue, but from high considerations of policy ; because I believed it would 
lead to many and serious evils to the country, and greatly endanger its free in- 
stitutions. But, after the war was declared, by authority of the Government, 
I acquiesced in what I could not prevent, and which it was impossible for me to 
arrest; and I then felt it to be my duty to limit my efforts to giving such direc- 
tion to the war as would, as far as possible, prevent the evils and danger with 
which it threatened the country and its institutions. For this purpose, at the 
last session, I suggested to the Senate the policy of adopting a defensive line, 
and for the same purpose I now offer these resolutions. This, and this only, is 
the motive which governs me on this occasion. J am moved by no personal or 
party considerations. My object is neither to sustain the Executive nor to 
strengthen the opposition, but simply to discharge an important duty to the 
country. In doing so, I shall express my opinion on all points with the freedom 
and boldness which becomes an independent Senator, who has nothing to ask 
from the Government or from the People. But when I come to notice those points 
on which 1 differ from the President, I shall do it with all the decorum, which is 
düe to the Chief Magistrate of the Union. | 

I suggested a defensive line because, in the first place, I believed that the 
only certain mode of terminating the war successfully was to take indemnity in 


eur own hands by occupying defensively, with our military force, a portion of . 


the Mexican territory, which we might deem ample for indemnity ; and, in the 
next, because I believed it would prevent a great sacrifice of life and property ; 
but, above all, because I believed that it was the only way we could avoid the 
great danger to our institutions against which these resolutions are intended to 
guard. The President took a different view: He recommended a vigorous 
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prosecution of the war—not for conquest—that was emphatically disavowed— 
but for the purpose of conquering peace—that is, to compel Mexico to sign a 
treaty ceding suffieient territory to indemnify the claims оГ our citizens and of the 
country for the expenses of the war. ’ I could not approve of this policy. I op- 
posed it, among ether reasons, because I believed there was no certainty that 
the object intended to be effected would be accomplished, let the war be ever so 
successful.. Congress thought differently, and granted ample provisions, in men 
and money, for carrying out the policy recommended by the President. It has 
now been fully tested under the most favorable circumstances. It has been as 
successful as the most sanguine hope of the Executive could have anticipated. 
Victory after victory followed in rapid succession, without a single reverse. 
Santa Anna repelled and defeated with all his forces at Beuna Vista—Vera 
Cruz, with its castle, captured—the heights of Cerra Gorda triumphantly car- 
ried—Jalappa, Perote, and Peubla occupied—and after many triumphant victo- - 
ries under the walls of Mexico, its gates opened to us, and put us in possession ' 
of the Capital. But what has all these splendid achievments accomplished 1: 
Has the avowed object of the war been attained? Have we conquered peace ? 
Have we compelled Mexico to sign a treaty? Have we obtained indemnity ? 
No. Not a single object contemplated by the campaign has been effected ; and. 
what is worse, our difficulties are greater now than they were at the commence- 
ment, and the objects sought more difficult to be accomplished. "To what is this 
complete failure to be attributed? Not to our army. It has done all that skill 
and gallantry could accomplish. It is to be attributed to the policy pursued. 
The Executive aimed at indemnity in a wrong way. Instead of taking it into . 
our own hands, when we had territory in our possession, ample to cover the 
claims of our citizens and the expenses of the war, he sought it indirectly through 
а treaty with Mexico. Не thus put it out of our own power, and under the con- 
trol of Mexico, to say whether we should have indemnity or not, and thereby en- 
abled her to defeat the whole object of the campaign by simply refusing to treat 
with us. Owing to this mistaken policy, after a most successful and brilliant 
campaign, involving an expenditure not less, probably, than forty millions of dol- 
lars, and the sacrifice, by the sword and by disease, of many valuable lives, 
probably not less than six or seven thousand, nothing is left but the glory which 
our army has acquired. | Ж 
: But as an apology for all this, it is insisted that the maintenance of a defensive 
line would have involved as great a sacrifice as the campaign itself. The Pre- 
sident and the Secretary of War have assigned many reasons for entertaining 
this opinion. I have examined them with care. ‘This is not the proper occasion. 
to discuss them, but I must say, with all due deference, they are, to my mind, 
utterly fallacious ; and to satisfy your minds that such is the case, I will place the 
subject in a single point of view. | 
'The line proposed by me, to which I suppose their reasons were intended to 
be applied, would be covered in its whole extent, from the Pacific ocean to the 
Passo del Norte, on the Rio Grande, by the Guif of California and the wilder- 
ness peopled by hostile tribes of Indians, through which no Mexican force could 
pénetrate. For its entire occupancy and defence, nothing would be required but 
a few small vessels of war stationed in the Gulf, and a single regiment to keep 
down any resistance from the few inhabitants within. From the Passo del Norte 
to the mouth of the river, a distance of a few hundred miles, a single fact will 
show what little force will be necessary to its defence. It was a frontier 
between Texas and Mexico, when the former had but an inconsiderable popu- 
lation—not more than an hundred and fifty thousand at the utmost, at any time— 
with no standing army, and but very few irregular troops; yet for several 
years she maintained this line without any, except slight occasional, intrusion. 
from Mexico, and that too when Mexico was far more consolidated in her power, 
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and when revolutions were not so frequent, and her money resources were far 
‚ greater than at present. If, then, Texas alone, under such circumstances, could 
- defend that frontier for so long a period, can any man believe that now, when 
she is backed by the whole of the United States, now that Mexico is exhausted, 
‚ defeated, and prostrated—I repeat, can any man believe that it would involve as 
. great a sacrifice to us of men and money, to defend that frontier, as did the last 
campaign? No. I hazard nothing in asserting, that, to defend it for an 
‚ indefinite period, would have required a less sum than the interest on the money 
. spent in the campaign, and fewer men than wer» sacrified in carrying it on. 

. So much for the past. We now come to the commencement of another cam- 
 paign, and the question recurs, what shall be done? The President, in his mes- 
_ Sage, recommends the same line of policy—a vigorous prosecution of the war— 
not for conquest, that is again emphatically disavowed ; not to-blot Mexico out of 
the list of nations; no, he desires to see her an independent and flourishing 
community, and assigns strong reasons for it; but to obtain an honorable peace. 
We hear no more of conquering peace, but I presume that he means by an honor- 
able peace the same thing ; that is, to compel Mexico to agree to a treaty, ceding 
_a sufficient part of her territory, as an indemnity for the expenses of the war, and 
for the claims of our citizens. i 

J have examined, with care, the grounds on which the President renews his 
recommendation, and am again compelled to dissent. There are many and 
powerful reasons, more so, even, than those that existed at the commencement 
of the last campaign, to justify my dissent. The sacrifice in money will be vastly 
greater. There is a bill for ten additional regiments now before the Senate, and 
another for twenty regiments of volunteers has been reported, authorizing in all 
the raising of an additional force of something upwards of thirty thousand. This, 
in addition to that already authorized by law, will be sufficient to keep an effec- 
` tive army in Mexico, of not much, if any, less. than seventy thousand men, and 
will raise the expenses of the campaign to probably not less than sixty millions 
of dollars. 7 : 

To meet so large an expenditure, would involve, in the present and ргозрес- 
tive condition of the money market, it is to be apprehended, not a little embar- 
rassment. Last year money was abundant, and easily obtained. An unfortu- 
tunate famine in Europe created a great demand for our agricultural products. 
. That turned the balance of trade greatly in our favor, and specie poured into the 

country with a strong and steady current. No inconsiderable portion of it passed 
into the Treasury, through the duties, which kept it full, in spite of the large sums 
. remitted to meet the expenses of the war. The case is different now. Instead 
`. of having a tide flowing in, equal to the drain flowing out, the drain is now 
both ways. The exchanges now are against us, instead of being in our favor, and 
instead of specie flowing into the country from abroad, it is flowing out. In the 
mean time the price of stocks and Tieasury notes, instead of being at or above 
par, have both fallen below, to a small extent. "The effects of the depreciation 
of Treasury notes will cause them to pass into the Treasury in payment of the 
customs and other dues to the Government, as the cheaper currency, instead of gold 
and silver; while the expenses of the war, whether paid for by the transmission 
of gold and silver direct to Mexico, or by drafts drawn in favor of British 
merchants or other capitalists there, will cause whatever specie may be in 
the vaults of the Treasury to flow from it, either for remittance direct, on ac- 
count of the ordinary transactions of the country, or to pay the drafts which 
“тау be drawn upon it, and which, when paid, in the present state of ex- 
` changes, will be remitted abroad. But this process of paying in Treasury notes, 
‚ instead of gold and silver, and gold and silver flowing out in both directions, 
cannot continue long without exhausting its specie, and leaving nothing to meet 
_the public expenditure, including those of the war, but Treasury notes. Can 
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they, under such circumstances, preserve even their present value? Is there 
not great danger that they will fall lower and lower, and finally involve the 
finances of the Government and the circulation of the country in the greatest em- 


barrassment and difficulty ? { 


Is there not great danger, with this prospect before us, and with the né- 
cessity of raising by loans near forty millions, of a commercial and finan- 
_ cial crisis—even possibly a suspension by the banks. ‘I wish not to create pan- 
ic; but there is danger, which makes a great difference іп a financial and mo- 
nied point of view, between the state of things now and at the commencement 
of the last session. Looking to the future, it is to be apprehended that not a 
little difficulty will have to be encountered in raising money to meet the expen- 
ses of the next campaign, if conducted on the large scale which is proposed. 
Men you may raise, but money. will be found difficult to obtain. It is even to be 
apprehended that loans will have to be negotiated on very disadvantageous terms 
for the public. In the present state of things, if they grow no worse, there can 
be no resort to Treasury notes. They cannot be materially increased, without 
а ruinous depreciation, and a resort must be had, exclusively, or almost entirely 
so, to borrowing. But at the present prices of stocks, to borrow so large a sum 
as will be necessary, can only be done at a greatly increased rate of interest on 
the nominal amount of stock. In a recent conversation with a gentleman, well 
informed on this subject, he said, that in his opinion, if forty millions are requir- 
ed, a loan could not be had for more than ninety for one hundred, which would 
be about at the rate of seven per cent. | 

These are formidable objections, but they are not the only ones that are more 
so than they were at the commencement of the last campaign. I hold that 
the avowed object for the vigorous prosecution of the war is less certain 
of being realized now, than it was then ; and if it should fail to be realized, it 
will leave our affairs in a far worse condition than they are at present. That 
object, as has been stated, is to obtain an honorable treaty; one which, te use 
the language of the President, will give indeMnity for the past and security for 
the future—that is, a treaty which will give us a cession of territory, not only 
equal to our present demand for indemnity, but equal to the additional 
demand—equa] to the entire expenses to be incurred in conducting the 
campaign; and a guarantee from the Government of Mexico for its faith- 
ful execution. Now, Senators, J hold that whether the war is successful 
or unsuccessful, there is not only no certainty that this object will be accom- 
plished, but almost a certainty that it will not be. If the war be unsuccessful ; 
if our arms should be baffled, as I trust and believe they will not be ; but if, from 
any unfortunate accident, such should be the case, it is clearthat we shall not be 
able to negotiate a treaty that will accomplish the object intended. On the con- 
trary, if the war should be successful, it is almost equally certain that, in that 
case, the avowed object for prosecuting the war vigorously, will not be accom- 
plished. I might take higher ground, and maintain that the more successfully 
the war is prosecuted, the more certainly the object avowed to be accomplished 
will be defeated, while the objects disavowed would as certainly be accom- 
plished. E. 

What is the object of a vigorous prosecution of the war? How can it be 
successful? І can see but one way of making it so, and that is by suppressing 
all resistance on the part of Mexico, overpowering and dispersing her army, 
and utterly overthrowing her Government. But if that should be done; if a 
vigorous prosecution of the war should Jead to that result, how are we to obtain 
an honorable peace? With whom shall we treat for indemnity for the past and 
security for the future? War may be made by one party, but it requires two to 
make peace. If all authority is overthrown in Mexico, where will be the power 
to enter into negotiation and make peace ? Our very success would defeat the 
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tpossibility of making peace. In that case the war would not end in peace; but ín. 
‘conquest ; not in negotiation, but in subjugation ; and defeat, I repeat, the very 
object you aim to accomplish, and accomplish that which you disavow to be your 
intention, by destroying the separate existence of Mexico, overthrowing. her na- 
‘tionality, and blotting out her name from the list of nations, instead of leaving her 
a free Republic, which the President has so earnestly expressed his desire to do. 


~ If I understand his Message correctly, I have his own authority for the con- 


«clusion to which I come. Не takes very much the same view that I do, as to 
‘how a war ought to be prosecuted vigorously, and what would be its results, with 
" the difference as to the latter, resting on a single contingency, and that a re- 
‘mote one. He says that the great difficulty of obtaining peace results from this, 
thatthe people of Mexico are divided under factious chieflains, and that the 
. «chief in power dare not make peace, because for doing so he would be displaced 
‘by a rival. He also says, that the only way to remedy this evil and to obtain а, 
treaty, is to put down the whole of them, including the one in power, as well as 
the others. Well, what then? Are we to stop there? No. Our Generals 
"are, it seems, authorized to encourage and to protect the well disposed inhabi- 
tants in establishing a republican Government. He says they are numerous, 
гапа are prevented from expressing their opinions and making an attempt to 
form such a Government, only by fear of those military chieftains. He propo- 
ses, when they have thus formed a Government, under the encouragement and 
iprotection of our army, to obtain peace by a treaty with the Government thus 
formed, which shall give us ample indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. I must say I am at a loss to see how a free and independent Republic 
сал be established in Mexico under the protection and authority of its conquer- 
-rs. lcanreadily understand how an aristocracy or a despotic Government might 
be, but how a free republican Government can be so established, under such cir- 
cumstances, is to me incomprehensible. I had always supposed that such a Gov- 
ernment must be the spontaneous wish of the people ; that it must emanate from 
. ‘the hearts of the people, and be supported by their devotion to it, without sup- 
port from abroad. But it seems that these are antiquated notions—obsolete 
ideas—and that free popular Governments may be made under the authority and 
protection of a conqueror. 

But suppose these difficulties surmounted, how can we make a free Govern- 
ment in Mexico? Where are the materials? It is to be, I presume, a confede- 
vated Government like their former. Where is the intelligence in Mexico for 
the construction and preservation of such a Government? It is what she has 
been aiming at for more than twenty years, but so utterly incompetent аге her 
people for the task, that it has been a complete failure from first to last. The 
great body of the intelligence and wealth of Mexico is concentrated in the priest- 
hood, who are naturally disinclined to that form of Government ; the residue, 
for the most part, are the owners of the haciendas, the larger planters of the 
country, but-they are without concert and destitute of the means of forming such 
a Government. But if it were possible to establish such a Government, it could 
mot stand without the protection of our army. It would fall as soon as it 1s 
"withdrawn. : 2 | 

If it be determined to have a treaty, it would be a far preferable course, as 3t 

appears to me, to abstain from attacking or destroying the Government now ex- 
 ásting in Mexico, and to treat with it, if indeed it be capable of forming a treaty 
which it could maintain and execute. Upon that point І do not profess to have 
-any information beyond that derived from conversations with those who have been 


in Mexico; but from all that I can hear, it may be doubted, whether we have. 


төс already pushed, what is called a vigorous prosecution of the war so far, as 
mot to leave sufficient power and influence in the Government to enter into a 
«treaty which would be respected, when.oür forces are withdrawn. Such I know 
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. to be the opinion of intelligent officers. They concur in thinking that the ex- 
-isting Government at Queretaro, if it should enter into a treaty in conformity with 
.the views expressed by the Executive, would be overthrown, and that we should' 
.be compelled to defend that portion of Mexico which we require for indemnity, 
defensively, or be compelled to return and renew the prosecution of the war. If- 
‘such is its weakness, it may be apprehended that even now, without pushing the 
vigorous prosecution of the war further, we are greatly exposed to the danger 
which these resolutions are intended to guard against, and that it requires great 
discretion and prompt action on our part to avoid й. EN 

But before leaving this part of the subject, I must enter my solemn protest, as 
one of the Representatives of a State of this Union, against pledging protection: 
to any Government established in Mexico under our countenance or encourage- 
ment. It would inevitably be overthrown as soon as our forces are withdrawn, 
and we would be compelled, in fulfilment of plighted faith, implied or expressed, to- 
xeturn and reinstate such Government in power, to be again overturned and agaim 
reinstated, until we should be compelled to take the Government into our own 
hands, just as the English have been compelled again and again to do in Hindos- 
tan, under similar circumstances, until it has led to its entire conquest. ` Let us 
_avoid following the example which we have been condemning, as far back as my 
recollection extends. 

The President himself entertains doubt, whether the plan of forming a Govern- 
. ment in the manner which I have been considering, and treating with it for in- 
demnity, may not fail. In that case, he agrees that the very course to which I 
have said the vigorous prosecution of the war will inevitably lead, must 
be taken. He says, after having attempted to establish such a Government — 
after having employed the best efforts to secure peace—if all fail, * we 
_must hold on to the occupation of the country. We must take the full measure 
.of indemnity into our own hands, and enforce such terms as the honor of the 
country demand." ‘These are his words. Now, whatisthis? Is it notan ac- 
„ knowledgement, that if he fails in establishing a Government with which he can 
. treat, in Mexico—after putting down all resistance under the existing Govern- 
ment, we must make a conquest of the whole country, and hold it subject to our 
control? Сап words be stronger? * Occupy the whole country"—* take the 
‚ full measure of indemnity"—no defensive line—no treaty, and “ enforce terms.” 
. Terms оп whom? On the Government? Мо, по, по. То enforce terms on: 
. the people individually. "That is to say, to establish a Government over them in 
е form of a province. - | | : | 
. "The President is right. If the vigorous prosecution of the war should be 
.successful, and the contingency on which he expects to make a treaty fails, there 
. will be no retreat. Every argument against calling back the army and taking a 
defensive line will have double force, atter having spent sixty millions of dollars, 
and acquired the possession of the whale of Mexico, and the interests in favor of 
keeping possession would be much more powerful then than now. The army 
itself will be larger—those who live by the war, the numerous contractors, the 
„merchants, the sutlers, the speculators in land and mines, arid all who are 
profiting directly or indirectly by its prosecution, will be adverse to retiring, and 
‚ УШ swell the cry of holding on to our conquests. They constitute an immense 
. body of vast influence, who are growing rich by what is impoverishing the rest 
. of the country. | | | | | 
, It is at this stage that the President speaks of taking the indemnity into our 
own hands. But why delay it until the whole country is subdued? Why not 
take it now? А part of Mexico would be a better indemnity now, than the 
whole of Mexico would be at the end of the next campaign, when sixty 
| millions of dollars will be added to the present expenditures. We would indeed 
„ acquire a control over.a much larger portion of her population, but we would 
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never be able to extort from them, by all the forms of taxation to which you cam 
resort, a sum sufficient to pay the force necessary to hold them in subjection. 
. That force must be a large one, not less certainly than forty thousand men, ac- 
-cording to the opinion of the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,) who must 
. be regarded. as a competent judge upon this point. Не stated in debate the other 
day, that the army now there, exceeding that number, are in danger ; and urged, 
on that account, the immediate passage of the bill to raise ten regiments. Om 
this subject, it is as well to speak out plainly at once. We shall never obtain 
indemnity for the expenditures of the war. They must come out of the pockets 
of the people of the United States ; and the longer the war is continued, and the 
тоге numerous our army, the greater will be the debt, and the heavier the bur- 
den imposed upor the country. 
If these views be correct, the end of the policy recommended by the Presi- 
dent, whether contemplated or not, will be to force the Government to adopt 
one or the other alternatives alluded to in these resolutions. With this im- 
pression, I cannot support the policy he recommends, for the reasons assigned 
in the first resolution. The first of these is, that it would be inconsistent with 
-the avowed object for which the war has been prosecuted. That it would be so, 
is apparent from what has already been said. Since the commencement of the 
war until this time, the President has continually disavowed the intention of 
conquering Mexico, and subjecting her to our control. He has constantly pro- 
claimed that the only object was indemnity, and that the war is prosecuted to 
‘obtain it by treaty. And yet, if the results should be as I have stated, the end 
will be, that what was disavowed will be accomplished, and what has been 
avowed to be its object, will be defeated. Such a result would be a deep and 
lasting impeachment of the sincerity or the intelligence of the Government—of 
its sincerity, because directly opposed to what it has continually and emphatically 
. disavowed ; or of its intelligence, for not perceiving what ought to have been so 
readily anticipated. 
- We have heard much of the reputation which our country has acquired by this 
. war. I acknowledge it to the full amount, as far as the military is concerned. 
. The army has done its duty nobly, and conferred high honors on the country, for 
which I sincerely thank them ; but I apprehend that the reputation acquired does 
not go beyond this, and that in other respects we have lost instead of acquiring 
reputation by the war. It would seem certain, from all publications from abroad, 
that the Government itself has not gained reputation in the eyes of the world, for 
justice, moderation, or wisdom. Whether this be deserved or not, it is not for 
me to inquire at present. 1 am now speaking merely of reputation; and in 
that view it appears that we have lost abroad, as much in civil and political 
reputation as we have acquired for our skill and valor in arms. But much as 
I regard military glory—as much as I rejoice to witness the display of that in- 
. domitable energy and courage which surmounts all difficulties—I would be sorry 
indeed that our Government should lose any portion of that high character, for 
justice, moderation, and discretion, which distinguished it in the early stages of 
our history. | A 
The next reason assigned is, that either holding Mexico as a province, or in- 
. corporating her into the Union, would be unprecedented by any example in our 
history. We have conquered many of the neighboring tribes of Indians, but we 
have never thought of holding them in subjection, or of incorporating them into 
our Union. ‘They have been left as an independent people in the midst of us, or 
been driven back into the forests. Nor have we ever incorporated into the Union 
‚апу but the Caucasian race. То incorporate Mexico, would be the first depar- 
ture of the kind ; for more than half of its population are pure Indians, and by . 
. far the larger portion of the residue mixed blood. I protest against the incor- 
.poration of such a people. Ours is the Government of the white man. The 
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great misfortune of what was formerly Spanish. America, is to be traced: to 
the fatal error of placing the colored race оп an equality with the white. ‘That 
error destroyed the social arrangement which formed the basis of their society. 
This error we have wholly escaped ; the Brazilians, formerly a province of Portu- 
‘gal, have escaped also, to a considerable extent, and they and we are the only peo- 
ple of this continent who have made revolutions without anarchy. And yet, with. 
this example before them, and our uniform practice, there are those among.us 
who talk about erecting these Mexicans into territorial Gevernments, and placing 
them on an equality with the people of these States. Г utterly protest against 
the project. |. 

It is a remarkable fact, in this connection, that in the whole history of. man, 
as far as my information extends, there is no instance whatever, of any civilized 
colored race, of any shade, being found equal to the establishment and main- 
‘tenance of free Government, although by far the largest proportion of the human 
family is composed of them ; and even in the savage state, we rarely find them 
any where with such Governments, except it be our noble savages ; for noble I 
will call them, for their many high qualities. "They, for the most part, had free 
institutions, but such institutions are much more easily sustained among a sav- 
age than a civilized people. Are we to overlook this great fact? Аге we to 
associate with ourselves, as equals, companions, and fellow-citizens, the Indians 
and mixed races of Mexico? І would consider such association as degrading 
to ourselves, and fatal to our institutions. 

The next remaining reasons assigned, that it would be in conflict with the 
genius and character of our Government, and, in the end, subversive of our free 
institutions, are intimately connected, and I shall consider them togetber. 

That it would be contrary to the genius and character of our Government, and 
subversive of our free popular institutions, to hold Mexico as a subject province, 
is a proposition too clear for argument before a body so enlightened as the Senate. 
You know the American Constitution too well, you have looked into history, 
and are too well acquainted with the fatal effects which large provincial posses- 
sions have ever had on the institutions of free States, to need any proof to sat- 
isfy you how hostile it would be to the institutions of this country, to hold Mex- 
ico as a subject province. "There is not an example on record of any free State 
holding a province of the same extent and population, without disastrous conse- 
quences. The nations conquered and held as a province, have, in time, retal- 
iated by destroying the liberty of their conquerors, through the corrupting effect 
of extended patronage and irresponsible power. Such certainly would be our 
case. Тһе conquest of Mexico would add so vastly to the patronage of this 
Government, that it would absorb the whole powers of the States; the Union 
would become an imperial power, and the States reduced to mere subordinate 
corporations. But the evil would not end there ; the process would go on, and 
the power transferred from the States to the Union, would be transferred from 
the Legislative department to the Executive. All the immense patronage which 
holding it as a province would create, the maintenance of a large army, 
to hold it in subjection, and the appointment of a multitude of civil officers 
necessary to govern it, would be vested in him. ‘The great influence which it 
would give the President, would be the means of controlling the Legislgtive de- 
partment, and subjecting it to his dictation, especially when combined with the 
principle of proscription which has now become the established practice of 
the Government. "The struggle to obtain the Presidential chair would become 
proportionably great—so great as to destroy the freedom of elections. ‘The end 
would be anarchy or despotism, as certain as I am now addressing the Senate. 

Let it not be said that Great Britain is an example to the contrary; that: she 
holds provinces of vast extent and population, without materially impairing the 
liberty of the subject, or exposing the Government to violence, anarchy, confu- 
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sion, or corruption. It is so. “But it must be attributed to. the peculiar character 
«ОҒ her Government. Of all Governments that ever existed, of a free character, 
‘the British far transcends them all in one particular, and that is, its capacity to 
bear patronage without the evils usually incident to it. She сап bear more, in 
‘proportion to population and wealth, than any Government of that character 
‘that ever existed. I might even go further, and assert than despotism itself 
in its most absolute form. I will not undertake to explain why it is so. It will 
take me further from the course which I have prescribed for myself, (Бап I de- 


sire; but I will say, in a few words, that it results from the fact that Ker Execu- 


tive and the House of Lords, (the conservative branches of her Government,) 
are both hereditary, while the other House of Parliament has a popular charac- 
ter. ~ The Roman Government exceeded the British in its capacity for conquest. | 
No Government ever did exist, and none probably ever will, which, in that par- 
ticular, equalled it ; but its capacity to hold conquered provinces in suhjection, was 
as nothing compared to that of Great Britain; and hence, when the- Roman 


power passed beyond the limits of Italy, crossed the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 


and the Alps, liberty fell prostrate ; the Roman. people became a rabble; cor- 
ruption penetrated every department of the Government ; violence and anarchy 
ruled the day, and military despotism closed the scene. Now, on the contrary, 
we see England, with subject-provinces of vastly greater territorial extent, and 
probably of not inferior population, (I have not compared them;) we see her, I re- 
peat, going on without the personal liberty of the subject being materially im- 
‘paired, or the Government subject to violence or anarchy! Yet England has 
not wholly escaped the curse which must ever befall a free Government which 
holds extensive provinces in subjection; for, although she has not lost her liberty, 


. or fallen into anarchy, yet we behold the population of England crushed to the 


earth by the superincumbent weight of debt and taxation, which may one 
«day terminate in revolution. The wealth derived from her conquests and pro. 
vincial possessions may have contributed to swell the overgrown fortunes of the 
upper classes, but has done nothing to alleviate the pressure on the laboring 
masses below. On the contrary, the expense incident to their conquest, and of 
governing and holding them in subjection, have been drawn mainly from their 
labor, and have increased instead of decreasing the weight of the pressure. It 
has placed a burden upon them which, with all their skiil and industry, with all 
the vast accumulation of capital and power of machinery with which they are 
aided, they are scarce capable of bearing, without being reduced to the lowest 
depths of poverty. Take, for example, Ireland, her earliest and nearest conquest, 
and is it not to this day a cause of heavy expense, and a burden, instead of a 
Source of revenue. | 

On the contrary, our Government, in this particular, is the very reverse of the 
British. Of all free Governments, it has the least capacity, in proportion to the 
wealth and population of the country, to bear patronage. "Тһе genius of the two, 
in this particular, is precisely opposite, however much alike in exterior forms 
and other particulars. The cause of this difference, I will not undertake 
to explain on the present occasion. It results from its federal character and | 
elective Chief Magistrate ; and so far from the example of Great Britain consti- 


- tuting a safe precedent for us to follow, the little she has gained from her nume. 


rous conquests and vast provincial possessions, and the heavy burdens which 
it has imposed upon her people to meet'the consequent expenses, ought to be to 
us a warning never to be forgotten ; especially when we reflect that from the 
nature of our Government, that we would be so liable to the other and greater 


. . 4 ; 
evils from which she, from the nature of her Government, 1s, in a great mea- 


sure, exempted. Such and so weighty are the objections to conquering Mexico, ' 
and holding it as a subject-province. 
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Nor are the reasons Jess weighty against incorporating her into the Union. 
. As far as law is concerned, that is easily done. All that is necessary is to es- 
tablish a Territorial Government for the several States in Mexico, of which there 
are upwards of twenty, to appoint governors, judges, and magistrates, and to give 
' to the population a subordinate right of making laws, we. defraying the cost of : 
the Government. So far as legislation goes, the work will be done ; but there 
would be a great difference between these "Territorial Governments, and those 
which we have heretofore established within our own limits. ‘These are only 
the offsets of our own people, or foreigners from the same countries from which 
' our ancestors came. ‘The first settlers in the Territories are too few in number 
to form and support a Government of their own, and are under obligation to the 
Government of the United States, for forming one for them, and defraying- the 
expense of maintaining it; knowing as they do that when they have sufficient 
population, they will be permitted to form a constitution for themselves, and 
be admitted as à member of the Union. During the period of their Terri- 
torial Government, no force is necessary to keep them in a state of subjection. 
The case will be entirely different with these Mexican Territories ; when you 
form them, you must have powerful armies to hold them in subjection, with alk 
‘the expenses incident to supporting them. You may call them Territories; but 
they would, in reality, be but provinces under another name, and would in- 
volve the country in all the difficulties and dangers which I have already 
shown would result from holding the country in that condition. How long this 
state of things would last, before they would be fitted to be incorporated into the 
Union as States, we may form some idea, from similar instances with which 
we are familiar. Ireland has been held in subjection by England for 
many centuries, and yet remains hostile, although her people are of a kindred: 
race with the conquerors. The French colony in Canada still entertain 
hostile feelings towards their conquerors, although living in the midst of them 
for nearly one hundred years. It we may judge from these examples, it would 
| not be unsafe to conclude that the Mexicans never will be heartily reconciled to 
our authority. "The better class have Castilian blood in their veins, and are of 
the old Gothic stock— quite equal to the Anglo-Saxons in many respects, and in 
some superior. Ofallthe people upon earth, they are the most pertinacious ;. 
they hold out longer, and often when there would seem to be no prospect of ever 
making effectual resistance. It is admitted, I helieve, on all hands, that they are 
now universally hostile to us, and the probability is, will continue so. 

But suppose this difficulty removed. Suppose their hostility should cease, 
and they should become desirous of being incorporated in our Union. Ought 
we to admit them? Аге the Mexicans fit to be politically associated with us ? 
Are they fit not only to govern themselves, but for governing us also? Are any 
of you, Senators, willing that your State should constitute a member of a Union, 
of which twenty odd Mexican States, more than one-third of the whole, would 
be a part, the far greater part of the inhabitants of which are pure Indians, 
not equal in intelligence and elevation of character to the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, or any. of our Southern Indian tribes ? MM 

We make a great mistake in supposing all people are capable of self govern- 
ment. Acting under that impression, many are anxious to force free Govern- 
ments on all the people of this continent, and over the world, if they had the 
power. It has been lately urged in а very respectable quarter, that it is the 
mission of this country to spread civil and religious liberty over all the globe, 
and especially over this continent—even by force, if necessary. It is a sad de- 
lusion. None but a people advanced to a high state of moral and intellectual 
excellence are capable in a civilized condition, of forming and maintaining free 
Governments; and among those who are so far advanced, very few indeed haye 
had the good fortune to form constitutions capable of endurance. It isa remark- 
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able faet in the political history of man, that there is scarcely an instance of a free 
constitutional Government, which has been the work exclusively of foresight and: 
wisdom. They have all been the result of a fortunate combination of circum. 
stances. It is a уёгу difficult task to make a Constitution worthy of being called . 
so. This admirable federal Constitution of ours, is the result of such a com. 
bination. It is superior to the wisdom of any or all of the men by whose agency 
it was made. "Тһе force of circumstances, and not foresight or wisdom, induced : 
them to adopt many of its wisest provisions. | 

But of the few nations who have been so fortunate as to adopt a wise Consti- - 
tion, still fewer have had the wisdom long to preserve them. It is harder to 
preserve than to obtain liberty. After years of prosperity, the tenure by which it 
is held, is but too often forgotten ; and 1 fear, Senators, that such is the case with 
us. There is no solicitude now about liberty. 1t was not soin the early days of 
the Republic. Then it was the first object of our solicitude. ‘The maxim then 
was, that © power is always stealing from the many to the few ;” “the price of 
liberty is perpetual vigilance." 'Гһеп no question of any magnitude came 
up, in which the first inquiry was not “is it constitutional”—“ is it consis- 
tent with our free, popular institutions"—'* how is it to affect our liber- 
ty.” It is notso now. Questions of the greatest magnitude are now dis- 
cussed without reference or allusion to these vital considerations. I have been 
often struck with the fact, that in the discussions of the great questions in which 
we are now engaged, relating to the origin and the conduct of this war, their 
effect on the free institutions and the liberty of the people have scarcely been 
alluded to, although their bearing in that respect is so direct and disastrous. They 
would, in former days, have been the great and leading topics of discussion ; and 
would, above all ethers, hare hail the most powerful effect in arousing the atten- 
tion of the country. But now, other topics occupy the attention of Congress and 
of the country—military glory, extension of the empire, and the aggrandizement of 
the country. То what is this great change to be attributed? Is it because there 
has been a decay of the spirit of liberty among the people? I think not. Ibe- 
lieve that it was never more ardent. The true cause is, that we have ceased to 
remember the tenure by which liberty alone can be preserved. We have had so 
many years of prosperity—passed through so many difficulties and dangers with- 
out the loss of liberty—that we begin to think that we hold it by right divine 
from heaven itself. Under this impression, without thinking or reflecting, we 
plunge into war, contract heavy debts, increase vastly the patronage of the Ex- 
ecutive, and indulge in every species of extravagance, without thinking that we 
expose our liberty to hazard. It is a great and fatal mistake. The day of 
retribution will come ; and when it does, awful will be the reckoning, and heavy 
the responsibility somewhere. | 

I have now shown, Senators, that the conquest of Mexico, and holding it as a 
subject-province, or incorporating it into our Union, is liable to the many and ir- 
resistible objections assigned in the first resolution. I have also shown that the 
policy. recommended by the President, if carried out, would terminate, in all pro 
bability, in its conquest, and'holding it either in one orthe other mode stated ; and 
that such is the opinion of the President himself, unless in the mean time, peace 
can be obtained. Believing, then, that this line of policy might lead to conse. 
quences so disastrous, it ought not, in my opinion, in the language of the second 
resolution, to be adopted. Thus thinking, I cannot give it my support. The 
question is then presented—What should be done? It is a great and difficult 
question, and daily becoming more so. I, who have used every effort in my 
power to prevent this war, might excuse myself from answering it, and leave it 
to those who have incurred greater responsibility in relation toit. But I will not 
shrink from any responsibility where the safety of the country or its institutions 
are at stake. 
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The first consideration in determining what line of policy, in the. present state 
of things, ought to be adopted, is to decide what line will most effectually guard. 
against the dangers which I have shown would result from the conquest of.. 
Mexico, and the disastrous consequences which would follow it. | | 

After the most mature reflection which I have been able to give to the subject, 
Tam of opinion now, and have been from the first, that the only one by which it : 
can be certainly guarded against, is to take the question of indemnity in our own: 
hands—to occupy defensively, and hold subject to negotiation, a portion of the - 
territory of Mexico, which we may deem ample to cover all proper claims upon 
her, and which will be best suited to us to acquire, and least disadvantageous: 
to her to lose. Such was my impression when the message of the President of 
the United States recommended to Congress the recognition of the existence of a 
war with Mexico. My view, at that time, as to the proper course to be pursued, 
was to vote the supplies, to rescue Gen. Taylor and his army from the dangers. 
which surrounded them, and take time to determine whether we should recog- 
nise the war or not. Had it been adopted, I would have insisted on raising a 
| provisional army, to be collected at some proper point, and to be trained and. 
disciplined : but to postpone the declaration of war until the Congress of Mexi- 
со, in which, according to her Constitution, the war-making power resided,. 
should be allowed time to disavow the intention of making war on us, and to ad- 
just all differences between the two countries. But if she refused, even then I 
would have advised to seize, by way of reprisal, the portion of her territory which 
we might select, and hold it defensively, as I have just stated, instead of declaring 
war formally against her; and that mainly for the purpose of avoiding the very 
dangers against which these resolutions are intended to guard. But such was. 
the urgency which was supposed then to exist, that no time was allowed 
to present or press these views upon the Senate. Such a course, besides the 
saving of an immense sacrifice of men and money, and avoiding the. many 
other evils to which the course adopted has already subjected the country, would: 
have effectually prevented our being entangled in the affairs of Mexico, from 
which we find it now so difficult to extricate ourselves. This consideration 
alone gives it decisive advantages over the course adopted, and makes it vastly 
superior, even if it should involve the same sacrifice of men and money to 
maintain a defensive line, as would, to use the usual phrase, the vigorous prose- 
cution ofthe war. Mexico is to us as a dead body, and this is the only way 
that we can cut the cord which binds us to the corpse. 

In recomminding this line of policy, I look not to the interests of Mexico, but 
to those of our own country, and to the preservation of its free popular institu- 
tions. With me, the liberty of the country is all in all. If that be preserved, 
every thing will be preserved; but if lost, all will be lost. To preserve it, it is. 
indispensable to adopt a course of moderation and justice towards all other coun- 
tries ; to avoid war whenever it can be avoided; to let those great causes which. 
are now at work, and which, by the mere operation of time, will raise our country 
to an elevation and influence which no country has ever heretofore attained. В 
pursuing such а course, we may succeed in combining greatness and liberty—the 
highest possible greatness with the largest measure of liberty—and do more to. 
extend liberty by our example over this continent and the world generally, than. 
would be done by a thousand victories. It may be, in expressing these sentiments, 
that I find no response in the breasts of those around me. If so, it must be attri- 
buted to the factthat I am growing old, and that my principles and feelings belong 
to a period of thirty or thirty-five years anterior to the present date. It is not, 
however, the first time I have ventured in their maintenance to stand alone on this 
floor. When General Jackson, some years since, during the latter part of his 
Administration, recommended to Congress to issue letters of marque and repri- 
sal against France, I stood alone in my place here, and raised my voice against 
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it, on the ground that there was no just cause of war with her ; that'in entering: 
into the treaty to indemnify our citizens for old- claims against her, the King:.of. 
France and his Ministers declared to our Minister, that it required a vote of the: 
Chambers to make the appropriation to carry it into effect; and that they were: 
no further responsible than to use their best efforts to induce them to do so. 
"This was all communicated to our Executive, and the treaty accepted and rati-. 
fied, with this condition attached. And yet the President, although he admit.. 
ted that the King and his Ministers had fully redeemed their pledge to use their 
best efforts to obtain the necessary appropriation, recommended the adoption of 
the measure to which I have alluded, and which would have been tantamount to 
war. Fortunately the Government of Great Britain, by her interposition, pre- 
vented it. This example, I fear, has contributed much to give the strong’ ten- 
dency; which we have since witnessed, to resort to menace and force in the set- 
tlement of our differences with other powers. 

According to my opinion, all parties are interested in adopting a line of policy 
which will with certainty disentangle us from the affairs of Mexico, and avoid the 
great sacrifices of men and money, and the many other evils to which the war 
exposes us. Let me say to my friends, who support the Administration in their 
policy, that if you persist, and if peace by some good fortune should not be ob- 
tained, the war will go on from year to year, and you will be utterly overthrown 
as a party. Do you not see that its effects, in reference to our internal affairs, 
is to drive you into a course of policy directly contrary to that which you have 
professed to support, and in favor of that which you have charged your opponents 
with supporting. You have ever professed to oppose, as a party, a national 
debt, and charged your opponents with being its advocates. But what, I 
ask, are the effects of the war inthis respect? Is it not to create an im- 
mense national debt, greater than that which the party which you are op- 
posed could possibly have created by any other policy, had they been in power. 
This campaign, on which you look.so lightly, will add to it a sum more than 
half as great as the entire debt of the revolution. You have been opposed to the 
extension of the patronage of the Executive, at least in profession. But this war 
is doing more to enlarge his patronage than any other policy which your oppo- 
nents could have adopted. You profess to be in favor of a metallic currency.. 
Do you not see that, with the increase of stocks and "Treasury notes, you are in 
danger of being plunged again into the lowest depths of the paper system? 
You, as a party, have advocated the doctrine of free trade. Do you not see that, 
by the vast increase of the expenditures of the country, and the heavy interest 
which you will have to pay on the public debt, you are creating a necessity of 
increasing the duties on imports to the highest point that revenue will admit, 
and thus depriving the country of all the practical benefits of free trade, and 
preventing the Government from making any material reduction, until the 
whole debt is paid, which cannot be expected during this generation? What 
could your opponents have done more, or even as much, to destroy a sys- 
tem of policy which you claim to distinguish you from them, and to estab- 
lish that which you allege to be the reason why they should be excluded 
from power? Has not, and will not, this war policy, if persisted in, effec- 
tualy and finally obliterate the line of policy which you have insisted as dis- 
tinguishing you from them? Why, then, to save yourselves from such a re- 
sult, do you hesitate to adopt the course of policy I have suggested, as the only 
certain means of preventing these and other evils, and the danger to which our : 
institutions are exposed? The pride of opinion may resist. I know the diffi- 
culty, and respect it, with which we yield measures that we have advocated, 
even when time has shown them to be wrong. But, true magnanimity and the 
highest honor command that we should abandon them, when they threaten to be 
injurious instead of beneficial to the country. It would do great credit to the 
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party in. power to adopt the policy. now, in reference to the war, of taking in-: 
тену into our own hands, by assuming a defensive position, which, it:can ; 
hardly be doubted they. would have done when the war.was recognised, if {hey 
had foreseen the difficulties and dangers to which it has led. It would be a: 
noble sacrifice of individual pride to patriotism. | 
In asserting that the only alternative is between the policy recommended by: 
the President and the adoption of a defensive position, I have put out of the: 
question the.policy of taking no territory. І have done so, because I believe: 
the voice of the country has decided irrevocably against it, and that to press it 
as the alternative, would render almost certain the final adoption of the policy 
recommended by the President, notwithstanding the disasters which it threatens. 
Let me say to my friends on the other side of the chamber, (for as such I regard. 
them, for political differences here do not affect our personal relations,) that. 
they have contributed by their course to fix the determination not to termi-. 
nate the war without some suitable indemnity in territory. I do not refer to 
your vote recognising fhe existence of war between the Republic of Mexico 
and the United States. 1 well know that you voted with a view to furnish 
immediate support to General Taylor and his army, then surrounded by immi- 
nent danger, and not with the intention of recognising the war, and that you 
remonstrated and protested against that interpretation being put upon your votes. 
But since it passed, and the war was recognised, most of you have continued 
to vote for appropriations to prosecute the war, when the object of prosecuting it 
was avowed to be to acquire territory as an indemnity. Now, І cannot see how 
the two can be reconciled—how you can refuse to take indemnity in territory, 
when you have voted means for the express purpose of obtaining such indemni- 
ty. The people are not able to understand why you should vote money so 
profusely to get indemnity, and refuse to take it, when obtained; and hence 
public opinion has been brought so decidedly to the conclusion not to terminate 
the war without territorial indemnity. But if such indemnity is to be had with- 
out involving the hazard of conquering the country, with all the dangers to 
which it would expose us, we must decide whether we shall adopt a defensive 
position or not, now—this very session. It will, in all possibility, be too late at 
the next. ы * 3 | 
I have now, Senators, delivered my sentiments with freedom and candor, upon 
all the questions connected with these resolutions. I propose nothing now. 
. But if I find that I will be supported, I will move to raise a Committee to deli- 
berate upon the subject of the defensive line. | 
The opportunity is favorable, while there are so many officers from Mexico 
now in the city, whose opinion woüld be of great value in determining on the 
one to be adopted. If the course of policy which I have suggested should be 
adopted, we may not get peace immediately. The war may still. continue for 
some time ; but be that as it will, it will accomplish the all-important object— 
will extricate the country from its entanglement with Mexico. Е 
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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
‘DELIVERED IN THE House -oF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 1, 1848. | 


The House having under consideration the President's Message, in Committee of the "Whole 
and Mr. Ruert having addressed the Committee, Mr. GOGGIN, being entitled to the Доо, mid: 
, . He should endeavor, in the hour which was allotted him, to present for the 
consideration of the Committee, some few facts connected with those topics 
which һай been discussed with so much ability by gentlemen who had pre. 
ceded him. - The discussion had assumed a wide range, and not only liad the 
action of the majority been assailed from the other side, but most unwor- 
thy motives had been imputed to some for daring, in the spirit of freemen 
to differ in their views from gentlemen who had constituted ihemsolves 
the apologists and defenders of the President, and who assumed to be the 
;peculiar guardians of the Constitution, the rights and liberties of the people. 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. RuzTT) had told them, in a new-born 
zeal which he seemed to possess, that the President had a riecht to engage 
the Army and Navy in a state of hostilities, without a formal declaratiori 
of war, and endeavored to draw a distinction between a state of hostilities 
^and a state of war. For his own part, he could not make the distinction 
which was one without a difference. The Constitution provided that “ Con. 
gress shall have power to declare war, to raise and support armies ;" and the 
‘President was invested with the power only of conducting such war, when it 
actually existed. He had no power to take the initiative step, unless ordered 

by Congress, to place the nation in a state of war, or if the gentleman would 
so have it, a state of hostilities; he might repel an invasion of the soil which 
rightfully belonged to lhe United States, but he could not constitutionally. invade 
"withóut the order of Congress, that soil which rightfully belonged to another and 
а foreign State. | | 

. Mr. Sims interposed. | 

Mr. Gocarx hoped the gentleman would not interrupt him ; he had but a short 
"time at his own disposal. BUE | 
_ Mr. Вімз was.understood to say that the gentleman from Virginia bad. mis- 
conceived the rémarks of the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Кнытт) who,. 
at the moment, was not in his seat. | | Ж аныз ашы 
. `. Mr. Gocern resumed. He had understood the gentleman from South Caro- 
‘lina as he had been understood by others now, and as he had expressed 
himself at.the.last session of Congress. Heretofore the gentleman from South 
. Carolina had assumed the’ same position which he (Mr. Сәсеім) understood 
him.to assume on Thursday last. 5 | "d | 

And, (said Mr. Goeern,) that the President, when Congress was in.session, ' 
and when he might have had its advice, did, of himself, unnecessarily and. uncon. 
stitutionally begin this war with the Republic of Mexico, I am now bold to de- 
clare, as I have already done, and shall.continue to do, in spite. of lamentations: 
here or elsewhere. He charged him, however, with no treason to his country, 
with no perjury to his God. He had mistaken . his duty, and he could: forgive 
Towers, printer, corner of D and 7th sts. opposite National Intelligencer. Ка 
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him, had he but the moral courage to confess his faults and acknowledge, not 
that his * ambition had misled him," but that unwise counsels had perverted his: 
understanding. Мг. С. could do this, though he and his friends who think and 
act for themselves, (without the appliances of cabinet meetings and state secrets, )i 
had been charged with giving “aid and comfort" to the enemies of the 
country. He was unwilling to believe that, in the main, his political opponents: 
меге less patriotic than he claimed to be himself; and it had never been his habit 
to indulge in denunciation of them, as disposed to trample on the Constitutiom 
‘which they, in common with others, had sworn to support. Yet when gentle-. 
‘men hurled at his side of the house, charges from which they claimed to be exempt, 
` he was often induced to suspect, that they themselves were conscious of their 
own weakness and of those blotches upon the skin, which, likethe murderer's. 
blood, left them exposed even in their fancied security, when the victim whom 
they had long since buried in imagination was presented to their view, a living: 
witness to testify that, ofi — | 
“The attempt and not the.deed confounds.” 


And now, as to the gentleman from South Carolina over the way, (Mr. RHETT. ¥ 
He desired here to say to the gentleman, and all those friends of his who had 
stood with him in 1833, that he meant not to derogate in the slightest degree 
from the high stand they took, as men of honor and integrity; and of the head 
of that party (Mr. Carznoux) he could with great truth say, that there was no 
man for whose private virtue and excellence of character he cherished a more 
unfeigned respect. At the same time he would say, that he eonsidered him as 
having mistaken his duty. ? 

The gentleman had said that nine out of ten of those on this side the House 
were in favor of prolonging this unfortunate war in which the country was in- 
‘volved, and which the people mourn, for party purposes; aud that all the inroads: 
which had been made on the Constitution had come from the same quarter. . 
"Who, sir, (said Mr. G.) I would inquire, has commissioned him to read lectures 
upon political morals to this House? Does he derive it from that bloody Force 
Bill of 1833, which Mr. Polk, as a member of Congress, then voted for? Does 
he derive it from any close and intimate association with the doctrines of the 
proclamation? Does he exercise it by virtue of a commission from him who; 
though denounced as an “insolent and brutal dictator," yet outlived the malice 
of his enemies—while his ashes now repose in peace beneath the shades of 
his own quiet Hermitage? Who were those that, in the darkest hours of this: 
Republic, in 1832 and 1833, were found, according to General Jackson, denying. 
aid and comfort to their own country? Who were those that he found it neces- 
gary to oppose in their attacks upon the Constitution and the liberties of their 
country, as he understood their objects ? Who were those of whom he said, 
in his message to Congress, when speaking of the South Carolina Ordinance— 

<“ If these measures cannot be defeated and overcome by the power conferred by the Consti- 
tution on the Federal Government, the Constitution must be considered as incompetent to its 
‘own defence ; the supremacy of the laws is at an end; and the rights and liberties of the citi- 
.gens can no longer receive protection from the Government of the Union." “5 

Now, I find, (said Mr. Gocern,) among those who were members of the 
Convention which enacted the Ordinance of South Carolina, in 1833, the 
name of “R. Barnwell Smith," the same individual at present ‘bearing the 
name of the gentleman from South Carolina, (R. Barnwell Rhett ;) and 
who, though he Bath put off “the name of Romeo,” will not deny that he was 
-of “the house of Montague.” At this time, I have no doubt, he is not less а, 
lover of the Constitution of our glorious Confederacy, and of Mr. Polk himself, 
‘than when he uttered these memorable sentiments—sentiments that will stand 

until the last syllable of recorded time, perhaps, as proof that the Whig party 
of 1848, (as did the Hero of New Orleans and the Union of these States,). 
happily survived the anathemas and the want of * attachment" of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Hear what he said: i 
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< “I cannot palter with conscience от play the hypocrite : nor can Carolina, consistently with 
her honor or truth, dissemble as to her true situation. I holdly declare it, (and I believe I ex- 
press the feelings of the freemen I represent,) under the Government as administered, I have по 2 
ardent attachment to the Union or THESE STATES.” | е | get ee 
And yet that was the gentleman who stood up here and denounced the whole 
Whig party as guilty of prolonging this war! Whence, Mr. G. would again 
_ ask, had that gentleman his authority? Did he get it from his own consistency, 
prudence, loyalty tothe Constitution, and love to this Union? _ Hear himragain : 
“Мо; for here is the bill of blood by which the little of the Constitution that was left is scat- 


tered to the winds ; and the sword and the purse of the confederacy are placed in the hands of 
an insolent and brutal dictator” ыы | Ш 


Were the Whig party to be alarmed by the denunciations which a gentleman 
hurled at them, who had spoken in this strain of vituperation of one (General 
Jackson) whom this gentleman's present associates (and particularly Mr. Polk) 
regarded as опе of the purest and best of men. That gentleman had been too | 
recently initiated into the secrets of the cabinet to have learned his lesson well ; 
and yet he came to talk to members of that House about the powers and pre- 
` rogatives of the President, and based his entire speech on the doctrine, that the 
Executive had a right to withhold from the People all knowledge of the ends 
and purposes for which he had begun or was still prosecuting the: existing 
war. This was the gentleman, the privileged gentleman, who, with one 
other member of that House,- had been allowed to inspect public official 
papers which were withheld from the less favored eyes of other Representa- 
tives. It must be apparent that, though the gentleman had not yet found 
his way to the White House, and might not have approached the presence 
of a political chief who had given his vote for what was called the infamous and 
bloody force bill, he had got as far at least asthe State Department, and had | 
been allowed to examine records for which the House had called in vain. The | 
gentleman had said, * So help him God, if he believed the President guilty of 
a violation of the Constitution, he would vote to impeach him to-morrow.” 
Could not the gentleman see, even from his own case, in the opinion of some, | 
that a man might attempt the grossest violation of the Constitution of his coun- 
try, and yet not even be arrested ? Why had they not impeached General Jack. 
son, who, the gentleman said, had become to be a Dictator in this Government ? 
There had been a Democratic majority at the time in the House, yet they never 
voted an impeachment. Where then stood the talented McDuffie and the la- 
mented Warren R. avis, the friends and representatives of the gentleman on 
this. floor, they stood as we stand now, (said Mr. G.) making charges against the 
Président, but never once movingto impeach him. | E 

And again, sir; this same gentleman, who now reads lectures to the Whigs іп 
support of the action of the President in relation to this war, when it was at. 
tempted in the House in the last Congress to insert the preamble to the War 
bill, declaring that the war had been begun by the act of Mexico, hàd voted 
against it, in company with the Whigs, and with some of Mr. G.'s colleagues 
from Virginia. Of this he did not complain: he wished to have no controversy | 
with his colleagues about the vote they had then given; but when the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina got up here and charged the Whigs with prolonging 
this war, and yet had refused to say the war was begun by Mexico, what were 
the inferences to be drawn from his vote? Somebody surely must have com. 
menced the war ; the gentleman refused to declare that it was the Mexicans : | 
then it must have been somebody in the United States; It was not Congress : 
who then was it? Who, in the United States, had unnecessarily and unconsti- 
шоу began the war? The gentleman had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the Whigs in declaring that it was not begun by Mexico ; and yet, in five min- 
utes after giving that vote, had voted the supply bill, with the preamble in its 
tront; thereby voting in direct and open contradiction of his own speech then 
made, and in direct opposition to the vote he had just given. Now, whena 
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_ gentleman ofthis sort charged inconsistency on the Whigs, it would perhaps be 

as well he should look first-at his own. | ow of 21 

., But Mr. С. bad another fact for the gentleman on the subject of impeaching 
the President. What hada great Democratic Senator, (Mr. Benron,) said 
when the treaty for annexing ‘Texas was pending before the Senate in 1844: 

* That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio Del Norte into the American Union, by 
virtue of a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would do, a part of the 
. ‘Mexicari Departments of New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act 

ef direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of which ‘the United States would: be 
‘xesponsible.” Р ЕЕ f 2 | 
: “They, the President and his Secretary of State, made the war themselves, and made it un- 
constitutionally, perfidiously, clandestinely, and piratically. The secret orders to our army and 
_ пату were piratical ; for they were without law to waylay and attack a friendly Power with 
* "whom we have a treaty of amity ; and asa member of a court martial I would sentence to be 


shot any officer of the army or navy who should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or 
cities, under that order." 


Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, here said something to Mr. С. which, from the 
relative position of the parties, was wholly lost to the Reporter. A 
. Mr. С. replied that if the gentleman had waited а moment Mr. С. was com- 
ing to that point; he should not conceal the fact. When gentlemen had had a 
. . Democratic majority, and John Tyler was the President of the United States, if 
Зе violated the Constitution, why had they not impeached him 7 Ша 
"` Mr. SruanT, of Michigan. Because we did not think so. | 
Mr. G. said he had not been aware before that the gentleman from Michigan 
bad been called on to think upon the subject, for he had not been à member of 
. that Congress ; the records of the House, he believed, did not show it. [A 
 Jlaugh.] Mr. G. was talking to gentlemen who were thén members of Con- 
 igress, and who. might have impeached President Tyler. Will the gentleman 
- from Michigan insist he was one? If not, he begged that gentleman would not 
"Ваке Mr. G?s. remarks to himself. 2 
But now Mr. G. must, for a little while pay his respects (all in a very friend. 
_ M way) to his colleague over the way, from the Harper's Ferry district, (Mr. 
_ BEDIxcER.) He should not attempt to follow any of that gentleman's flights of 
fancy ; oh no; he was quite too poetical for him—he could not hope to match him 
` ‘Ìn poetry; his muse would never keep pace with the gentleman's, who, every one 
^ knew, made her eagle-flight among the clouds. But descending in the humble 
area of debate in that House, he had warbled for a moment even among 
“erab” and “craw-fish.” The stoop was great. Ие supposed his col- 
léague- likened the Whigs to shell fish, because they were known to carry 
shields wherewith to defend the Constitution. But if the Whigs were a “crab ' 
party," how was it with the party of the gentleman! Was there no “crab” 
movement on their side of the House? They came into power with а holy 
horror of all banks; the very name filled them with disgust and terror; but no 
‘sooner were they snugly ensconced in power and place, than forthwith they set 
up to build for themselves one of the grandest government banks that the wit of 
man could contrive, and christened it the sub-treasury, the constitutional treasury, 
Фс. Was not that proceeding a little in the **craw-fish" order? Was not this 
“crabbing” it somewhat? ‘Then they had a very pious hatred of bank rags, 
-and preached to the people that gold and: silver was the only constitutional cur- 
gency ; but it so happened that they found a plentiful scarcity of the golden shi- 
‘ners, so they resorted to. an overflowing issue of treasury notes as a currency 
good eneugh for the people, while. they reserved what gold there was for those 
pure patriots who had been rewarded with an office. Another crab movement, 
‘Then they proclaimed: themselves. the irreconcileable, the deadly enemies of a 
protective: tarif. But now they find it necessary to resort to a tariff again to - 
_ replenish their exhausted treasury. Very crab-like. They came here assert- 
ing a clear and unquestionable right to the “whole of Oregon,” np to 049 40’, 
and they vowed they would: have it, all or none. But по: sooner did they see'tlie 
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* British lion rising up from his lair апа shaking the dew drops from his mane thaw; ` 
they eraw:fished back to 49°, a distance of near four hundred. miles ; and there к 
they stood. pouting with their coats off, but after awhile they thought it best onthe | 
whole to put them on again, then bid adieu to old England, but turned about, shook , 
their fists towards the South, and now vowed they would have all Mexico. Yes,al | 
| of Mexico—that was the language in high places here in the other énd of the Capi- ` 
tol. Now, after all this, one would really think that the poetic gentleman from ` 
the Ferry (who was so great an adept in natural history) might have perceived | 
that he and his party were quite as worthy as the Whigs of the title of “the crab 
and craw-fish party." Mr. G., however, would make use of no such language— ` 
lie applied no such terms to gentlemen who happened to differ fiom him in po- 

litical sentiment. | | "s | 
Having but little time, he must hasten on, as he wished to say a word-or ` 
two in reference to the resolutions he had the honor to introduce, calling on | 
the President for information, (in regard to the passport of Santa Anna, and 
the instructions given to Mr. Slidell, the minister sent to Мехісо,) which the 
; President had refused—refused to give to this House, composed of the Rep- | 
resentatives of the People, this information ; they wished to know all about 
it. As the President had told them negotiations were at an end, as we were 


now in a state of war, there should be no secrets as to the causes which produced , | 


it—none, sir. Their constitutents wished to know—-as Representatives: here | 
they wished to be able to teli them when they got home—how this thing was.. 
And by the by, another instance of the retrogade order had been, as he thought, 
shown by his colleague (Mr. Вертхсик) and others, in the vote on the resolu- 
tions calling for this information. They had voted generally for the call on one 
* day, and the very next, came into the House and voted to reconsider, that they 
might vote against 4. Happily, however, a Whig majority had overruled them. 
` The President had told them in his message that a state of war abrogates all . 
treaties ; so a state of war should abrogate all secrets that existed before the | 
war began. "There were gentlemen here, however, who justified the President 
in withholding this information, and they attempted to sustain him by examples 
drawn from the history ofour own times. Му colleague, (Mr. Веріхсев,) said 
Mr. G., has adduced an example during the administration of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mt. Apams,) in connexion with the Panama mission; but 
. that was a case directly against the gentleman, for there all the information had 
been given by the President to the Senate, who made the call, and he informed 
them of the fact; so that the Senate had it in its own possession, and had a right 
to judge for themselves whether it should be made public or not. In'all the 
cases cited by others, there were negotiations pending, and no war existed, as 
in this case, which had broken off negotiations, and when, as they were now 
told, the sword must decide, and diplomacy is at an end. | 
. But again, The examples in which calls of this kind had been promptly 
complied with, were almost without number. Не would only instance a few of 
them, and among others the call on Gen. Jackson, in 1837, to show the politi- 
cal relations between the United States and Mexico ; this call had been answered. 
Again: Gen. Jackson was called on for information “іп relation to the outrage | 
committed on our flag and the-rights of our citizens,” by British subjects, in the 
case of our coasting vessels, the “Encomium” and "Enterprise" —when he, (Gen. 
Ј.,) as President, directed the Secretary of State to communicate “the instruc. 
tions " given to our diplomatic representatives in England, with the. correspond. . 
ence that ensued.. "This certainly was a strong case, where the points in issue >. 
related to an outrage upon our flag, and where the subject had been one ofthe 
- most delicate negotiation. Gen. Jackson had been also asked by the Senate tø 
` transmit his correspondence with Santa Anna, after he had been taken a. prisoner - 
by the Texans, in 1836, and this he did without hesitancy. Не had no secrets | 
to keep in regard to-that matter. His letter, too, showed that what had been se 
often mentioned as the treaty of Santa Anna, making the Rio Grande as the 
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' boundary of Texas, was not worth a groat ; for, says Gen. Jackson to him, “the | 


Government (the Mexican) has notified us, as long as you are a prisoner, no act 


ef yours will be regarded as binding by the Mexican authorities." So, also, in 
the case of the call made on Mr. Van Buren, for the correspondence between 
the United States and Great Britain, in relation to the alleged transgressions 
upon ‘the rights of the State of Maine by British. authorities, and relating, too, 
(ав in the case of Mexico,)'to a boundary question. — . | 
Enough of such cases had been cited to show the utter fallacy of the reasoning 
of those who tried to sustain Mr. Po'k against Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren,. 
to say nothing of other Presidents before them. | 
. There were many reasons why we wished to see the абас свв which 
Mr. Polk seemed determined to withhold. One reason was hecause we 
desired to know whether Mr. Slidell had any instructions in advance, 
which looked to the future introduction of troops into Mexico; and whe- 


ther the President had given instructions to him which warranted the for. | 
cible inculcation of the Roman Catholic faith and worship on our troops? - 
Whether the observance of the ceremopies of the Romish Church was to be en- , 


forced, by his order, at the point of the bayonet, upon Americans enlisted.or vol. 
unteering in the public service? On that subject he wishedto bring to the notice 
` of the committee one or two facts which he had seen stated, and which he had 
not seen contradicted—facts which had been brought to the notice ofthe House 
by a memorial presented and not disproved on investigation, though the com- 
. mittee, as he learned, were unable to get the necessary information at the War 
Department, here, in Washington, to enable them to report upon the case. 

Mr. G. here read the following from the Protestant Union of December 15, 
1847, in which an article was copied from the National American жа іп 
Philadelphia : : 

“We yesterday had the pleasure of conversing with Sergeant Willis, of Capt. Naylor's com- ` 
pany of Philadelphia Rangers, lately from Jalapa, he having arrived at home on Tuesday. Ser- - 
geant Willis confirms the account, hitherto published in the Sun, of the FORCED KNEELING of the 
American troops, to the Catholic Host, by order of Col. Childs, Military Governor of Jalapa. 
The orders were issued to the officer of the day, Col. Roberts, of the 2d regiment Pennsylvania 
volunteers. Both regulars and volunteers, officers and men, were compelled to obey the order at 
the peril of their lives. As the Host passed by, the men were brought to present arms, then 
dropped to one knee, the bayonet facing to the ground, the butt of the musket reversed under 
` the right arm, while the left hand lifted the cap from the head and hung it upon the cock of 
the musket. The men were, during the whole morning, drilled to this ceremony by the officer 
of the guard. The men protested. The officer of the guard replied, ‘My orders are to drill 
you to the performante of this duty. If you refuse the performance of it, you know the con- 
sequences. Col. Roberts kneeled down with the men.” 

Now, he wished to call attention tothe fact that here, while our Constitution— 

Mr, Haraxson interrupted ; but 

Mr. Gocern declined to yield, asking the gentleman not to interrupt him—that 
he wished to go on and not lose any part of his hour. If he had made any allu- 
sion to that gentlemen, he would cheerfully give way. 

He wished to call the attention of the House to the fact, that here, for 
the first time, ifthese charges publicly made were true, had such an attempt 
been made, in the history of our. Constitution, which guaranties that the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of thought, the freedom of religion should be pre- 
served sacred and inviolate to the descendants of those patriot ancestors of ours 
who fought and bled at. Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Monmouth, and 'Trenton-—who | 
bequeathed this richest heritage of constitutional freedom to their descendants— 
that their sons whe were called out to fight battles in subsequent times, 
were to have à particular religion forced down their throats at the very 
muzzle of the musket. He said nothing against the Catholic, religion in 
this place, as it. did not become him to do so; he expressed no opinion upon 
that subject; but if the attempt had been made to compel the army, or any por- 
tion of it, to receive even the Protestant faith, he would have denbunced it with 
equal warmth. - Why, what would the wives, the sisters, the mothers— 
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| those whom we hold dearest and above all others—think, when ‘told that their 
husbands, brothers, and sons, in addition to the hardships they were called upon 
Ао undergo in fighting in this Executive war, їп a far distant land, were com- 
pelled to bear these indignities at the point of the bayonet ? . | 
In regard to Santa Anna, his colleague (Mr. Beptnczr) had said he was 
admitted into Mexico for the purpose of “getting up a row," (to use his 
own language.) Най it coms to this, іп the administration of the Govern. 
ment, that the President of the United States, and his Cabinet, had nothing 
more to do than to carry on negotiations by which the exiled President of 
Mexico, who was.engaged in the high amusement of.cock-fighting at Havana, 
should be brought home and introduced into his country, for the sake of “ get. 
ting ара row?” ‘This, he (Mr. G.) must say, with af due respect to the Presi- 
«елі and his coadjutors, was miserably small game for one who occupied the 
Executive chair of this country. “To kick up a row,” forsooth! And he did 
* kick up a row." Yes, Mr. Polk, (if he could follow his colleague in his poeti- 
cal flights) after Santa Anna had got into the country, after the battle of Buena 
Vista, Cerro Gordo, and all their blood and carnage, might be supposed to have 
closet musings something like this : | 
| * Ah, he is indeed a cantie chiel, 
* . And well in war can flaunt his banner ; 


Thousands brave will rue the hour 
й. gave our foe his Santa Anna.” 


% 


Апа did his colleague endorse the suspension and recall of General Scott for 
the same purpose? Was it the object now, on the eve of a Presidential election 
to arrest that noble, gallant old hero, just about the time it was thought he was 
going to conquer a peace, to bring him home, that the glory of that achievement 
might enure to another? Were the Administration about to bring him home, 
following the coarse which they had pursued towards Santa Anna, to “kick up 
а row?" If gentlemen thought so, they mistook their man. Gen. Scott was not 
the man to be used for that purpose. Мо, (said Mr. С.) though he is a Virginian; 
I claim him not as a Virginian merely, but as an American—an American patriot 
and an American General; as a citizen belonging, like Gen. Taylor, not to any 
section of the country, but, like the gallant hero of Palo Alto, Buena Vista, and a 
hundred other fields, (born too down in his district, ) as a gallant commander, a Ge- 
neral, not less distingushed on the battle field, than was another illustrious Whig 
(Mr. Clay) in the councils of his country—who had given his beloved son as a 
sacrifice to those who demanded it. They were Whigs, and it was found very 
convenient to call on Whigs in this war, and when sent tothe tented fields, to fight 
at the bidding of the Democrats, they were charged with giving aid and comfort 
to the ememy, instead of the Administration. But he (Gen. Taylor) was not 
the man, more than Gen. Scott, to bring about difficulties in the Whig ranks. 
He would ask again, if this could be the object in recalling the gallant 
Scott, just at this particular time? Не did not say it was. But, as the gentle- 
man admitted that the President had thought proper to admit Santa Anna into 
Mexico for the purpose of “ getting up a row"— | 

Mr. B&prNcEn interposed, and (Mr. б. yielding) said he -merely wished (о: 
state that he had not said that the object of the President in suffering Santa | 
Anna to pass our squadron at Vera Cruz, was to “kick up a row." He had 
said that we- had nothing to fear from Santa Anna, because, in the words of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Tompxins,) his capacity was about equal to. 
the management of a cock-fight. 

Mr. Gocern, resuming, said he left the gentleman and the country to distin- 
guish between.the carnage of the battle-field and that of a cock-fight. He sub. 
mitted the results, to determine whether there had not been something to fear 
from the.power of Santa Anna, on his return to Mexico. He referred to those 
bloody fields where American skill and courage had coped, and coped. success- 
fully, though with fearful loss of life, with the forces of Mexico, commanded 
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end stimulated to effort by Santa Anna, and asked if he were auet a manas his. 
colleague supposed him to be? 

‘His colleague had'told them that the President of the United States had com- | 
municated to the House of Representatives all the instructions given to Mr. Sli 
, dell, compatible with the public interest. to be made known, and all (Не facts re- 
lative to the admission of Santa Anna. Now, nothing had been given relative 
to Mr. Slidell—nothing as to the return of Santa Anna, save that pass marked 
* private and confidential,” in these words : | 
e Private and confidential : 

* U: S. Navy DEPARTMENT, Mey 13, 1846. 

“Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the Mexican ports, you will allow him to- 
pass freely. ` GEORGE BANCROFT. 

* Commedore Davin Conner, Commanding Home Squadron." | 

Аз if the object of the President was to throw dust in the eyes of the people, 
when called for information in reference to the return of Santa Аппа,“ or any other 
Mexican,” the President communicated information in regard to a little boy who. 
came home with Col. Freynont, and omitted to mention Almonte, Rejon, and the 
host of Generals who were permitted to return with Santa Anna, and who, when 
,they landed at Vera Cruz, were received, not amidst the roar cf our cannon, but 
'amid the modest blushes of Commodore Conner, who told us (this pass fronv 
the President in his pocket) “ that he deemed it more proper,” “though he could 
have boarded the Arab, not to do so, allowing it to appear as if he (Santa Anna): 
had entered without any concurrence.’ 

Now, he wanted to call the attention of the House, to the NES disclo- 
sure made in the “ Union,” (the organ of Mr, Polk,) of the 13th April, 1846.. 
Under its editorial head, that paper, referring to ifie Courier des Etats Unis, said: 

* According to that journal, the different sections of the Republican party in Mexico had, at: 
the latest dates, resolved to unite against the common danger, and had taken measures to invite: 
Santa Anna to return to Mexico, and assume the position of chief of the Republican party. 
Their overture had been favorably received by the exiled President.” 

Here, then, was a proposition made from Mexico, “to invite Santa Anna to- 
return” and “ assume the position of chief of the Republican party." Не was 
called back, not by Mr. Polk alone, but he united, it appeared, with the Mexi- 
cans in furnishing them this “aid and comfort,” in the person of Santa Anna. 

Again : the * Union,” of April 9, copied extracts from Havana, which say: | 

“Тһе ex-President (Santa Anna) has his emissaries going backward and-forward continually: 
between Havana and Mexico, and his ex-Ministers, who are here along with him, are very san- 
guine of his return to his native land much sooner than most people are aware of.” 

Indeed it was much sooner than most-people expected, for no one: not in the 
secrets of the cabinet at Washington, could for a moment have anticipated that 
the head of the so-called Republican party here, the President of the United 
States himself, would have given any countenance to the idea that Santa Anna 
was about to return to place himself at the head, and as chief of tne Republican 
party in Mexico ; much less did they even dream that one who talks so much 
of aid and comfort would himselfafterwards have furnished a passport through the | 
American Squadron, to this exiled General, whose return to his native land, as 
we are informed was to occur sooner than most people were aware of. | 

He also read an extract from the “Union” of 10th February, 1846, which said: 

* The Santa Anna party is growing stronger every day in Vera Cruz. It is confidently assert- 
ed that if he were to make his appearance at any time, he would be supported by an immediate 
pronunciamento." 

Here, with these facis staring the Administration in the face, and knowing: 
that Santa Anna would be hailed as the deliverer of his country, this order was: 
given to Commodore Conner not to molest Santa Anna, but to *allow him to 
pass." He accordingly landed, and, as would be seen by the Union of August 
26, the officers of the garrison of Vera Cruz declared in his favor, and expressed 
a purpose “in nowise to change the character of the war ;" that “Santa Anna. 

` had the glory to establish the Republic, whatever may have been his errors ; 
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he was a firm: supporter of public liberty and national honor. For this we pro- 
. claim him leader of this great enterprise." "s a 

Santa Anna then published his proclamation, in which he says : | 

<“ Mexicans !' there was once a day, and my heart dilates with the remembrance, when leading. ` 
on the popular masses and the army to demand the rights of the nation, you saluted me with the 
enviable title of Soldier of the People. Allow me again to takeit, never more to be given up, and. 
to devote myself, until death, tothe defence of the liberty and independence of the Republic.” 

Then, as if alarmed when he (Santa Anna) had taken his stand—when he 
had issued his proclamation and declared his objects—the President and his 
party, as if a master-spirit had been conjured up by them to lead our enemies, 
used these soft tones, with which the “ Union” saluted из: | 

“ It is impossible to conjecture what effect will bé produced on the Mexican policy by the arri- 
valof Santa Anna. His reinstatement in power seems not improbable. He is a soldier by 
profession. Almonte seems to share his counsels, and Ae from the first has fully committed 
himself on the question of war for Texas. * * * It (the Administration of Mr.. 
. Polk) must negotiate sword in hand." 

And: ће “ Union” of September 15th, 1846, referring to a statement in the 
New York Tribune, that Santa Anna, Almonte, and others, had embarked for 
Mexico and that there was a reputed agreement between Santa Anna and certain 
agents ofthe British and American Governments to guaranty through the United 
_ States, the establishment of the Mexican Federal Government of 1824, the Rio 
Grande to be the boundary, the Californias to be organised as a distinct terri- 
tory, hut not gorerned by Americans, &c., said that 

“There is not a word of truth in the whole story, from beginning to end ; it is pure fiction, and‘ 
it is no less absurd than false. Baron Munchausen's gun was an altogether common-place piece 
of ordnance compared with the goose quills in the service of the Tribune.” . 

Yet the Union of the 18th September, beginning to get its cue, but not yet 
to see the whole truth as we now see, and which it was feared to declare even 
to the organ, said : 

<“ We do not pretend to say what facilities, if any, were granted to Santa Anna by our squadron,. 
(not the President, oh no,) but Weghazard little in asserting that the rumors afloat in the papers 
are without foundation." | 

And the Union, going оп, said: 

“' The Norfolk Herald says that it has seen a letter from the squadron off Vera Gruz, stating that 
the English vessel whick took General Santa Anna to Vera Cruz was boarded by a boat from the 
St. Mary's—but the General showed the boarding officer a passport signed by the President of" 
the United States, and he was allowed to land. We hazard nothing іп stating that no such. 
passport ‘was given by the President of the United States." 

Here then was a denial of what was charged (said Mr. G.) but now proven sub. 
stantially to be ішпе, and (said he) this correspondence, though it does not give us 
the information we ask, discloses some remarkable facts. It appeared that one 

Mr. Alexander Átocha, а Mexican, who he believed was in the employ of our 
` Government, sent out by Mr. Buchanan, had suffered at Vera Cruz another 
. exiled Mexican General and President, Parades, to pass into the country, for 

which he was reprimanded by Colonel Wilson, and asked if he “claimed to be 
an American,” he said he did, hut that “he asked nothing from the United 
States, and wished nothing from them." And (said Mr. С.) Ж we did not know 
that Mr. Polk was President, it might well be asked, “does he too claim to be 
an American?” The British Commander who conveyed this Parades to Mexi- 
co, it was demanded by our Government should be dismissed from the British 
service. But Mr. Polk was to go unwhipped of justice; lest, forsooth, it might 
appear that we were “ atding the enemy." | ЕС 

But his colleague (Мг. Веріхвек) complained of the Whigs for giving en- 
couragement to the Mexicans in holding out against our arms, as he said, be- 
cause their speeches were read, at the head of the Mexican line when drawn . 
up on the field. Mr. G. said he did not know nor care how this was. But did: 
‘the. gentleman think so little of his own poetical and eloquent speeches as to 

suppose that the same mail which carried the weakanddull speeches of the Whigs,. 
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with their crab-like speed, as the gentleman had said, had not carried his also ? 
And did he suppose the Mexicans could not tell which had the most weight? But 
were the representatives of American freemen to be estopped from the liberty of 
speech lest what they uttered on that floor should reach the Mexican camps? 
He had. supposed, heretofore, that his colleague went for liberty of speech 
and liberty of the press; but it seemed that the gentleman hed lately endorsed 
the Austrian doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. For the gen- 
tleman’s especial benefit, he would read him a scrap ог two of Austrian ortho- 
doxy. It was from an interesting article upon the history of Italy—much of whose 
degradation was referrable to its subjection tothe Austrian power—it was a work 
used in the elementary schools, by order of the Austrian Government, in the - 
form of a catechism, too : | . | | | 
-“ Question. What must subjects abstain from, [besides treason ?] 
`“ Answer. They must abstain from talking unreasonably on the*events of the war. 
`“ Question. And why so? | f | 
* Answer. Because, as they are not aware of the real. circumstances of such events, they 
easily can deceive the populace with their discourse. | | Th 
* Question. What must citizens and country people do not to be suspected ? 
' “Answer. They must keep quietly at home, mind their own business, work ahd pray. 
;[Laughter.] ; Р 
Was that whatthe gentleman would have us do? Was that his doctrine, that 
Whig Representatives, should not **talk unreasonably ofthe events of the war," 
that they should “stay at home, work and pray," while the gentleman and his 
party came here and denounced them, and compared them to whatever suited 
their own fancy for denunciation? |= Was that the desire of gentlemen in this 
‘free Representative Government ofthe people? Was this the school in which 
they would have inculcated, upon the minds of our youth the doctrines of 1776, 
апа the principles of civil, political, and religious freedom? Surely it could not be. 
As to the instructions to Mr. Slidell, and all the facts connected with the 
return of Santa Anna, there was some necessity for calling for information in re- 
gard to these things—for facts which the country had a right to know—which | 
were locked up in the secrets of the Department and withheld from the public. 
lt was wholly unnecessary for gentlemen to attempt a justification of the 
President, upon the ground that publicity was ** incompatable with the public 
interest.” Мү. -Polk had just as well attempt to cover up the whole course of 
his Administration in regard to this war, and tell us that he cannot let us know 
any thing about it, for fear it may reach the ears of Mexicans. He might, in- 
deed, justify a refusal to tell us any thing about it, for the same reason ; for its com- 
mencement was in truth, incompatible with the interests of the country, which 
sooner or later, will pass the same sentenceof condemnation upon it which had 
been passed by this House. As to the argument of the President, in his mes- 
sage, that, fo give the information asked, might produce embarrassment in any 
future negotiations between the two countries, we had been.told by the Presi- 
dent that negotiations were at an end—that the commissioner, (Mr. Trist,) had 
been recalled, and that he should * not deem it proper to make any further over- 
$ures of peace.” That our arms had been every where victorious ; that to them 
had surrendered a large portion of the enemys’ country, including his capital; 
that Mexico had no money, and, in a word, was perfectly powerless; all this 
seemed to him (Mr. G.) to imply that we had it in our power to dictate the terms - 
ofany peace we might insist upon. There could, therefore, be no reason for 
refusing to give such information as the President himself had ; that it was still 
the more reasonable, as he had already professed to have*made public what he had 
instructed Mr. Trist to do, and had himself communicated the terms that Mexico 
had offered to this Government. Why should he then withhold instructions which, 
long before that,.he had given to Mr. Slidell; there was the point, and he wish- 
ed the country to note the facts. Тһе country desired to know whether Mr. 
Polk, when he sent out Mr. Slidell, contemplated the acquisition of territory, as 
he has now told us he does; whether he had then cast his longing eyes to Califor. | 
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nia and New Mexico, as “ naturally connected with our western settlements ;” 
whether he then considered Mexico “ too feeble," as he does now, “ long to con- ; 
tinue to hold and govern them?” These were important questions, and he 
desired to hear them fully answered by those who alone could answer them. 

As to the causes of the war, they had been often discussed—he should 
not attempt to justify Mexico in anything she had done. Mr. Polk, as he denied 
our right to speak of them, might if he chose refer that matter to his “ great 
and good friend," President Herrera, as he called him, when he sent him his 
other good friend John Slidell—he might refer it to Paredes, who had returned 
by the connivance of a Mexican in his (the President's) employmentthere. He 
might refer it to the Republican Don Lopez Santa Anna, who had his permis- 
sion to leave his pit of game cocks in Havana to return to his native land, and 
to head its armies—or he might refer it to Almonte, Rejon, or any other Mexi- 
can who had followed from his retirement the fortunes of the military chieflain, 
till they saw him surrounded by an infuriated soldiery, cutting to pieces our - 
best and bravest men inthe open battle-field—or amid the darkness of the night, 
stealing, savage like, upon our outposts and sentinels, and there wielding, with 
terrible effect, their weapons of slaughter and of death. Не might 46 this, or 
perhaps it would be more proper for him to consult those nearer home—he might 

oto the widowed wife—to the orphan child—to those whom the horrors of a 
long and bloody war had made desolate in this world, and whose only hopes now, 
were in meekly waiting for that which is to come, where war or its rumors are 
never heard, and where unwise counsels can never disturb its perfect repose. 

It had been argued that the refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell was 
just cause of war, but he wished to call the attention of the House to the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Polk in his annual message in December, 1845, in 
. which he communicated to the country a fact, which seemed, in a great 
measure, to have been overlooked. After speaking of having sent “а strong 
squadron” to the coasts of Mexico, and having ordered our army to the wes- 
tern frontier, and stating that “the result has been that Mexico has male 
mo aggressive movement,” that “the peace of the two republics has not been 
disturbed,” the President said, after they had remained in this situation for 
many weeks, without any movement of a hostile character on the part of 
` Mexico, “ I deemed it important, if possible, to put an end to this stalé of things." 
What was this state of things? Why, a state of peace, a state of quiet, a state 
in which Mr. Polk seemed not to rejoice ; for he said he deemed it necessary to 
put an end to * this state of things ;” and he commissioned Mr. Slidell to go to his 
“ great and good friend,” the President of Mexico. Mr. Slidell presented him. 
self, and the Mexicans agreed to receive bim as a commissioner; but not as а 
minister plenipotentiary—they said they would receive him as a commissioner 
* to settle the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner." 
Yes, sir, that was the very language of Pena у Pena, the Mexican Minister of Fo- 
reign Relations, to our consul Mr. Black, in his letter dated Mexico, October 15, 
1845, and published to the world by Mr. Polk himself. In that letter “ the com- 
missioner” is mentioned as the officer to be received, no less than six times, and 
а minister is never once men!ioned—as proposed by Mr. Black. This is the very 
` letter which Mr. Black communicates to Mr. Buchanan as the answer of the Mexi- 
can Government to the proposition of the President “that existing differences 
should be terminated amicably by negotiation, and not by the sword." ‘The an- 
swer of Mexico agreeing to receive “the commissioner" was sent to Mr. Bucha- 
nan on the 17th October, by Mr. Black, our consul, who said he was happy to have 
it in his power “ to advise" his Government “ of a favorable result." Here then 
was ай acceptance-by our Government of the proposal of Mexico to receive our 
commissioner. Now in this state of affairs, on the tenth of November, just in time 
for Mr. Black's letter to have reached Washington, stating that * the commission- 
ег” would be received, the President sends out Mr. Slidell, not as a commissioner, 
‘but ав “ Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico," who, 
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whenthe: arrived ieres as һе һай told us himself, in. his. letter to Mr. Buchanan, 
“of the 17th December, was informed by Ње Mexican Minister “ that the appoint. 
ment of an Envoy. Extroardinary and Minister Plenipotentiary was not in accord. 
ance with the letter ofthe 15th October to Mr. Black," and they therefore.declined 
to: receive him, as Mr. Slidell said, on the 21st of December, not on the 17th as 
the gentleman (Mr. Кнетт) had told us was the date as shown by documents he 
had seen in the Departments. This date was an important matter, in another 
< point of view, as a historical record ; and that it is of the date I have stated (said 
Mr. G.) I refer to Mr. Slidell's own letter to Mr. Buchandn of the twenty-scventh 
day of December. Here then ít might be seen in what manner Mr. Polk had 
determined *to put an end to this state of things" as he called our state of peace 
with Mexico in the fall of 1845, and when he seemed almost to quarrel in :ad- 
vance with her because she would make “ no.aggressive movement.” Не gets up 
a quarrel with her about the reception of Mr. Slidell, and preteriding to found om 
this affair, his order (to General Taylor to march from Corpus Christi to the 
Rio Grande) of the 13th January, 1846, he is forced, through his friends, who 
say they have had access to papers ме have not seen in the State Department, 
to assume that the date. of the rejection was the 17th, instead of the 21st De- 
cember. Now I impeach not the accuracy of the statement of any gentleman 
(said Mr. G.)—but I am sure the House will sustain me in asserting that 
Mr. Slidell himself shows conclusively that his rejection (if it were such) was 
only received by him on the twenty-first; being then on that day, and commu: 
nicated too to his Government by letter bearing date the twenty-seventh of De- 
cember, it is utterly impossible it could have reached here by the 12th of Jan- 
uary, or the 13th, the day on which the fatal order was given. It would be seen 
then how important it was for the President to endeavor to make it appear to: have 
been on the 17th, as it would make a difference in time of four days in his favor. 
The President in his annual message in December, 1845, in peers of the 
orders tò General Taylor, said : | 

* Before these orders were issued, the despatch of our Minister in Mexico, transmitting the 
decision of the Council of Government of Mexico, advising that he should not be received, and 
also the despatch of our Consul residing in the city of Mexico—the former bearing date on the 
17th, and the latter on'the 18th of December, 1845— were received at the Department of State. 
These communications rendered it highly probable, if not absolutely certain; that our Minister . 
would not be received by the Government,” &c. 

Now, this was unimportant if. it were strictly accurate as to dates, but 
to show that all this was but an after-thought, and that the paper referred to 
by the President as contained in Mr. Slidell’s despatch of the 17th December, 
was not a rejection, he may again speak for himself. He said, writing 
from Mexico to Mr. Buchanan on the 17th December, in referring to the 
possibility of his rejection, “ should it occur, I shall endeavor so to conduct my- 
self as to throw the whole odium of the failure ofthe negotiation upon this Govern- - 
ment" (the Mexican.) And, (said Mr. G.,) this has been the “endeavor” 
from the commencement of difficulties down to this time. An effort, a constant. 
effort, has been made to mystify this affair before the eyes of the people. But, 
said he, truth is sometimes elicited by the very efforts that are made to conceal 
from the public eye the secrets of diplomacy.. And now, let Mr. Buchanan 
speak, and by his decision some in that House would be willing to stand or- 
fall... What did he say? In his letter to Mr. Slidell, dated 20th January, 
1846, he said : 


“ In the meantime, the President, in anticipation of the final refusal of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to receive you, has ordered the.army of Texas to advance and take posten on the left. 
bank of the Rio Grande." 


In the same letter, too, he (Mr. B.) had said that Mr. Slidell’s letter of the 17th 
December had been received, and that ** should. the Mexican Government, by 
finally refusing to receive you," &c. ‘Thus, said Mr. G., it is placed beyond all 
question by Mr. Slidell himself—by Mr. Buchanan, and by all the facts in. this 
c ase—that . Mr. Slidell.had.not been rejected when the order of the 13th :of 
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January was given—that that order маз in anticipation, or before his rejec- 
tion, and the truth of history stood vindicated by the facts as they were pre- 
, sented to hismind. Said. Mr. G., I repeat that I charge no one with falsghood, 

but І humbly conceive that the President as well as other gentlemen have been 
mistaken in regard to this whole matter; and I affirm now, said he, that Mr. 
Slidell was- not finally rejected, even as far back аз’ the 21st of January. 
‘Let Mr. Slidell speak again for himself. In a letter to Mr. Buchanan, dated 
„Jalapa, Mexico, March 1, 1846, he said, “ my letters from Mexico, (the city,) 
. speak confidently of my recognition.” Again on the 18th March, he had said: 

“ On the 15th instant, I received from the Minister of Foreign Relations, a reply to my com- 
munication of the 1st instant, of which you have already been advised. ЈЕ is а peremptory re- 
ќива| to receive me in the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.” 

_ It was not then, said Mr. G., till the 15th of March, that Mr. Slidell was finally - 
rejected ; and. therefore, the Union might well say what it had said. But I 
"hope, said Mr. G., that paper will not be suspected of aiding the enemies of the 
country by this singular admission. On the 10th February, 1846, it said : | 
2224 Letters were received last night in this city by a special conveyance from Mexico and Vera 
“Cruz. The letters from the city of Mexico are to the 14th of January, at which time Mr. Slidell 
“was in the city, but was expected to arrive at Jalapa on the 17th. Не had obtained an escort to 
that place. Not the slightest insult had been offered to him, as has been reported ; but he had 
‘been received with much courtesy, and he had been welcomed in the society of the metropolis as 
зіп elegant and accomplished gentleman. Не had not yet been received by the government in 
‘his official capacity— neither had they declined his reception; and, in fact, judging by appear- 
-ances, there was no reason to believe that he would not be as acceptable to the Government of Pa- 
‘rades as to that of Herrera.” | ho 

Here then was another proof from Mr. Polk’s own mouth-piece, contradict. 
ing those who, with the President, endeavor to impress the people with the belief 
that this war had not been begun with Mexico by the President's order of the 
18th January, because she had at that day, as they said, rejected Mr. Slidell. 

He had бис. Пе time and must hasten on. As the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. McLane) had thought proper the other day to introduce into this debate 
the conduct of Gen, Taylor, and to charge him with advising the march of the army 
to the Rio Grande, let him (Mr. G.) read what Gen. 'l'aylor said a few days after 
the battle of Palo Alto. ‘This was part of a letter from Gen. Taylor to the Ad. 
jutant General at Washington : | 

| * HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 

| 2 * City оў Matamoras, Мау. 18, 1846. 
'Sra: Ihave the honor to report that my very limited means for crossing rivers prevented a 
‘complete prosecution of the victory: of the 9th instant. A ponton train, the necessity of which 
I exhibited to the Department last year, would have enabled the army to have crossed on the 
. evening of the battle, to take this city, and all the artillery and stores of the enemy, and. a great 
„number of prisoners—in short, to destroy entirely the Mexican army." 

This: necessity, then, had been exhibited to the Department a year before ; 
cand the President and the Department—who complained of Congress that they 
had fai'ed to do-their duty— though apprized of what was necessary to be done 
‘themselves, never thought proper to take this step for security. | | 

It was said that Gen. Taylor advised the march to the Rio Grande. But the 
fact was that Gen. Taylor said ¿f the Rio Grande was to be insisted upon as our 
ultimatum, then he would advise: à change of his position. Bring not the charge 
«said Mr. G.) upon Gen. Taylor of having brought on or prolonged the war. If ever 
a patriot heart beat in a patriot bosom—if ever a soldier showed that he was the 
friend of the Constitution and laws of his country—Gen. Taylor had shown it in 
-what he would now refer to. When he had reached Corpus Christi—when he 
Һай planted his army on the western frontier of ''exas—when; if ever, he had 
“been an ambitious-man, or desired:to make for himself a name and-fame at the 
-expense of his. country, it-might have been anticipated that he would have been 
` abxious-to push forward and meet the enemy then ; yet forgetting all but: his 
‘country, he: wrote, under date of August 15, 1845: “Nor de T fear: that the 
xeported concentration of troops:at. Matamoros is for any purposes of invasion." 
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He read extracts from other letters of Gen. Taylor while at Corpus Christi, 
under dates of August 20, September 6, October 11, `1845, January 7, and 
` Febrgary 16, 1846, all announcing that every thing was quiet on the Rio Grande, _ 
and ascribing the rumors and “ exaggerated accounts of. Mexican preparations 
to resist our advance, if not indeed to attempt an invasion of Texas,” * to per- 
sonal interests connected with the stay of the’ army here," and expressing the 
hope “ that they will receive no attention at the War Department.” This was 
the language of a patriot—of a man who knew his duty—who had something of 
the true:citizen-soldiér iu him-—and who would not involve his cóuntry in war for 
the sake of any laurels which he might thereby heap upon his own brow. - 
-` He (Mr. G.) was well aware, now-a-days, that it was becoming common to 
shift responsibility, to endeavor to place others in the wrong ; ог, to use the di- - 
plomatic phrase of Mr. Slidell, “to throw the odium" of measures where it did 
not belong. Yet, said he, I feel no fear that General Taylor can be put in the 
wrong in his connexion with this war. His friends court investigation of 
his whole public life, and particularly his connexion with.this subject.. He 
had no doubt that any effort made to put him (Gen. Taylor) down, would but. 
the more and more contribute to elevate him in the esteem, the confidence, and 
even the affections of the people. He asked no favors—but shrunk from no res- 
ponsibility. He (Gen. Taylor) had through life, thus far, shown himself to be the 
friend of the Constitution ; he had proven himself in many ofthe most trying scenes: 
to have been both honest, faithful, and capable, a law-loving and a law-abiding 
man ; carrying with him into the camp the precision and accuracy of the soldier, 
mingled with all the mildness, affability, and kindness of the old staid, steady far- 
mer. The people naturally had an affection for such a man, which party feelings 
could not obliterate ; men of all parties would stand by the man who, after the 
fight, knew as well how to be just and generous ѓо an enemy whom hè had sub. 


dued, as he had known how to be brave and how to conquer him on the battle-field. — 


Texas (said Mr. GocerN) having been annexed to the United States by the 
joint resolutions, “subject to the adjustment, BY THIS GOVERNMENT, of all ques- 
tions of boundary that may arise with other Governments," Gen. Taylor, on the 
15th June, 1845, was ordered to take a position “ most convenient for an 
embarkation, at the proper time, for the western frontier of Texas.” Now, . 
here was a clear indication at first, that Mr. Polk thought it his duty to hold 
and occupy the territory belonging to the Republic of Texas, and no more ;, and 
the army was called then “the Army of Occupation." Occupation of what? 
Why, in the language of the resolutions, the, territory ‘ properly included: 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas.” It was thought: 
` proper, perhaps, as it was the purpose ofthe Government to occupy it as our terri- 
tory after its annexation, to go to the “ western frontier,” that the whole territory 
this side of the frontier, might have the benefit ofthat protection. Ifa man in pri- 
vate life were about to place himself in position to defend himself from an in. 
vasion of his soil, which would come, if at all, from the west side of his farm—— 
if he was determined that no hostile foot should profane one rod of that soil—he- 
would naturally place himself on the extreme western frontier, and there await 
the coming of his enemy ;;if, indeed, he were a cautious man, not disposed to 
wrangle with his neighbor, and there was a: doubt as to the exact line of the 
extreme western frontier, he would rather be inclined to stay a little this side of 
the mark, than to go beyond it. "This, said Mr. G., would have been the safe- 
rule for the President; but he, however, went up to Corpus Christi, near the. 
mouth of the Nueces, and this point, we are told by Mr. Donalson, in his letter - 
of June 28th, 1845, (he then being in Texas, and our minister there,) was “ the 
most western point now (then) occupied by TTexas.". Here was a position in 
which the President might have safely maintained himself with Gen. Taylor's 
army. Неге was the point it was perhaps his duty to have maintained, and of - 
which no one—no one, of any party, would probably have complained. > That 
this is so, I need, said Mr. G., but refer to the message of President Jones, da- 
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ted 16th June, 1845, to the Congress of Texas, in which he said, “ he was: 
happy to announce to Congress that Texas is at peace with the world,” and 
we would have remained so, if that peace had not been unfortunately disturbed 
by Mr. Polk, who gave the fatal order of the 13th January, 1846, which in fact 
was an order to invade the territory of a neighbor, with whom, as with the 
world, we were at peace at that time—at peace, sir, down even to the date of” 
that order, as shown by Gen. Taylor's letter of 7th January, 1846, in which he 
said, “а recent scout of volunteers from San Antonia struck the river near Pre- 
sidio Rio Grande, and the commander reports every thing quiet in that quarter.” 
Mr. Polk, however, deeming it “important to put an end, if possible, to this: 
state of things," when we were at peace, when every thing was quiet, when on: 
the 13th J anuary, 1846, Congress was in session in sight ofthe President's house; 
issued, through Mr. Marcy, this order to Gen. Taylor, “Sir, I am directed by the- 
President to instruct you to advance, and occupy, with the troops under your com- 


‘mand, positions on or near the east bank of the Rio Del Norte” (Rio Grande.) 


This, sir, said (Mr. С.) I maintain was an order made without authority — 
made without any constitutional power—it was an act of war, which Congress: 
alone could declare. It was an order to march the army from the extreme western. 
frontier, one hundred and fifty miles across the territory of Mexico, to the Rio. 
Grande—a march which Mr. Benton himself had told them, “ had he been con-. 
sulted, Не would not have advised”—and for this piece of information I am per-- 
haps mainly indebted (said Mr. G.) toa gentleman from Tennessee, on the other 
side of the House, (Mr. Jounson,) who had embodied the declaration in an amend- 
ment offered during the last Congress to the bill creating the office of Lieuten- 
ant General—a bill the object of which hnd been to supersede General Taylor in 
the command of the army, and to place a civilian at its head—a bill having an ob- 


ject not less generally denounced by the people than had been other aims and. 


objects of this war. | | 
That the march of the army to the Rio Grande was unjustifiable, let Mr. Mar. 


“ey, the Secretary of War, himself testify. An order of his to General Taylor 


was in these words : | | 
| | WASHINGTON, July 8, 1845. 
<“ Sır: This Department is informed that Mexico has some military establishments on the east 


side of the Rio Grande which are and for sometime have been in the actual occupancy of her 
troops. In carrying out the instructions heretofore received you will be careful to avoid any acts. 


‘of aggression, unless an actual state of war should exist. The Mexican forces at the posts in- 


their possession, and which have been so, will not be disturbed as long as the relations of peace- 
between the United States and Mexico contirtue. 

` “Brig. Gen. 2. TAYLOR." | | “W. L. MARCY.” 

Here then, was proof beyond all question, that while the whole territory * up 
tothe Rio Grande is claimed," yet that this claim, like that to the whole of 
Oregon, had not the shadow of a foundation on which to rest. It is claimed how ? 
Mr. Marcy had admitted it to be in the actual occupancy of Mexicans, 
and defended—possessed—held by military establishments, by posts—by forces 
and by troops of Mexico. ‘They not only held it at the time of the march of - 
the army to the Rio Grande—at the period of annexation—at the date of this 
letter—but “ for some time" had been in the actual occupancy of her troops, and 
Mexico was at peace with Texas. Was such.occupancy consistent with any right 
of the United States? ` If so, why had not the “ army of occupation" been or- : 
dered from the first to take and hold the territory as our own? Why had these 
Mexican troops been permitted so long as till the 13th January, 1846, to pro- 
fane with their posts and camps this soil of citizens of the United States? On 
«е contrary, the rights of Mexico had been here acknowledged by these in. 
structions fully. Not only Mexicans, as citizens, then had a right to come this - 
side.of the Rio Grande, but soldiers—the army itself, had an acknowledged right 
to go there unmolested. 
How then, again it might be asked, had this war been begun; for what, and 

to what end had it been commenced by the President? It had been shown it. 
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"was not for the rejection of Mr. Slidell, for that occurred after an order to com» 
mence it by an aggressive move into the very territory that had been admitted 
чо belong to Mexico. It was not that our soil, or the soil of Texas, had been 
invaded, for Texas was at peace with the world, and no foreign foe had dared tọ 
disturb it. Хо.- No cause of this sort produced it ; and it would not be pretended 
that because Mexico owed us a few paltry dollars, that we had cause to margh 
our troops through her armed military posts to enforce their payment. No. And 
if we had no one would pretend, he imagined, to argue that the President, for such 
a cause, had power, under the Constitution, to make war, when that Constitution 
expressly prohibited him from the exercise of such power. by declaring on its 
face, that Congress, the People’s Representatives—(that branch of the Govern- 
ment through which they spoke even to the President himself)—should alone 
have this power. | | S Ж | 
. France had owed us claims for many years—for a quarter of a century ; we 
sent no hostile armies to invade her soil. Great Britain had owed us ; we rav- 
aged not her coasts, or laid waste hertowns. Texas herself was now largely 
indebted, as she was at the period of her annexation ; she had not been warred 
upon by her creditors, and her indebtedness had not caused us to reject her prof- 
fered embraces with other debtor States of this Union. Away then with such 
defences of the President ;.his course, his whole conduct, was indefensible ; and 
I-say it, (said Mr. G.,) more in sorrow than in anger. I rejoice not that he has 
lent himself in an evil hour to be the instrument that has effected so seriously 
»ur political, social, and financial condition, and which, in the judgment of this 
House, had laid aside the Constitution, and assumed a prerogative that belonged 
to.another branch of this Government. ‘These things, (said Mr. G.,) give me 
no satisfaction, and I would that they had not been; yet he. should maintain 
these opinions, because he believed intheir correctness ; he should do so in the 
discharge of his representative duty on that floor, whatever might be the con- 
sequences to him individually ; and he should feel himselt unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him, if for one moment he faltered in maintaining the stand, which 
duty to his constituents impelled him to take. He desired to see the war 
brought to an honorable conclusion, and he would rejoice could he hear, to-mor- 
row, that peace had once more restored our country to its accustomed quiet, and 
that it had brought back to their friends the remnant of that brave and patriotic 
army which had crowned itself with the laurels of victory, though it had lost the 
blood and the lives of many. of its proudest and bravest votaries on the distant 
plains and mountain heights of another American Republic. _ | | 
As Congress, said he, had recognised the existence of the war, it became us 
not now to quarrel with that act, but fully and fairly to canvass the causes which 
induced it, and at the same time endeavor, as best we may, that it shall not be 
established as a precedent for the future. And although for the prosecution of 
the war, it had been proclaimed in October, 1846, that in the opinion of the War 
Department, “а sufficient force had been already called into the field"—though it 
- had been boasted that.the Democratic Tariff of that year would fill the Treasury, 
now hopelessly empty, Mr. Gocern said he was disposed to give all the means 
necessary to rescue our gallant army from any peril in which it might be placed ; 
.he would do this, however, in terms which would indicate public opinion as: to 
_the merits of this war. He would not give a dollar to conquer another foot of her 
soil, ¿f the object of the conquest should be to annex all Mexico to this Union. 
We wanted no, such race as hers. in. the midst of ours—we wanted not her peo- 
ple in our councils—we wanted them not to fight our battles—we wanted not 
‘their. habits; manners, and customs, alien as they were to ours—we wanted nq 
their lands—we wanted them not with their debts, but we wanted peace, ratified 
from the halls of her own Capital; and that we would hold, with, her. other 
towns, (as we now had them and could not perhaps do better,) till peace should 
: be restored:on terms liberal enough:to the vanquished, and not too exacting on 
"our part as the victors. (Here Mr. С. closed, his. hour having expired.) | 
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Mr. PnEsrpENT : Í believe it is in bad taste to offer any apology for addressing 
the Stnate on the ground of feeble health, or of inadequate preparation, or for 
any other cause. Every gentleman is at liberty to speak or be silent, as.he may 


determine for himself. I will, therefore; make none for the remarks I propose to - 


submit, although they may not be characterized by much novelty. . But this is a 


question of such unusual importance that I think some allowance may be made for - 


gentlemen, although they may fail to offer any thing fresh or interesting after a 
discussion so long continued, and with such ability, on both sides of the chamber. 
Indeed, upon'a subject presenting so wide a field for debate, and so rich and varied 


in its topics as the present, it must be the fault of the'speaker if he can offer noth. | 


ing somewhat new. | 


This is a question, sir, on which I could not feel justified in maintaining silence. . 
I cannot say, with another Senator, that had this measure been permitted to pass 
without debate, or a division by yeas and nays, I would have been content without. 


expressing my views upon it. J feel bound to pursue a different course for several 
reasons. This is a question upon which the public mind is peculiarly sensitive. 
‘The first impulse of the patriotic and reflecting part of the community, in every 
` section of the country, is in favor of all supplies which may be demanded by the 
department entrusted with the direction of the military operations of the Govern- 
ment, when a war is flagrant. This measure bears the impress. of Executive re- 
commendation, and those who oppose it will be strictly reckoned with. The peo- 
„ple will require sufficient reasons. By the theory of our system, our voice is net 
“so much our own as that of the constituency we represent. I came to Washington 
expecting to give my support to every such measure as the present, that might be 
brought before the Senate ; and, in doing so, I would be responding to the general 
sentiment of the State which I in part represent, as that sentiment existed a few 


months ago. I am proud to have it in my power to say of the people of.that ° 


State, that they will permit no considerations of party interest or prejudice to 
embarrass the Government in the prosecution of an existing war, whatever objec- 
tions they may have to its origin, er the motives and objects with which it is waged, 
aimless those objects shall appear mischievous and ruinous to the country ; and I do. 


~ 
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not‘doubt that every other Senator may boast a constituency equally patriotic. Those. 


objects, as heretofore understood, though not approved by a large portion of them, yet, 
as there seemed to be no other mode of terminating the war consistently with the 


tho Executive 


“Towers, printer, corher of D and 7th sts. opposite National Intelligeneer. 


yof the Administration than by a.vigorous prosecution of it, they were 1 
t course. But, sir, since the further development of the views of 
the late message and other official documents, some.of them clearly 
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enough and others darkly stated and shadowed forth, I must suppose that a corres.. 
ponding change in public opinion and sentiment upon this subject will follow. 
Again, sir, I consider that to vote for this measure is to approve, to the fullest: 
extent, the policy of the Administration in the further prosecution of this war. То. 
sit in silence and to suffer it to pass without remonstrance would be an acquiescence: 


іп Њаќ policy, not in the power of those who are now silent, when hereafter the 


evil is upon the country, to retract or deny. They cannot say that they were not 


sufficiently forewarned by the Administration of what would or might be the final’ 


and momentous result of this policy. 


‘I believe, with one or two exceptions, the entire Senate has heretofore promptly: 
voted every supply, both of men and money, demanded by the Executive for the- 
prosecution of this war. ‘The Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Doverass,) in his speech ` 
on yesterday, insisted that the Whigs of the Senate had suddenly changed their- 
tactics, and are now in opposition to their former liberal course. It is my purpose, 
sir, to show that the Administration has changed its policy—that it is по longer 
what it was twelve months ago. 


But, Mr. President, I must be indulged in a few other preliminary remarks be- 


fore 1 ‘proceed to the main purpose of my argument. 


I shall not stop to discuss several of the questions which distinguished Senators: 
seemed to think of importance, and upon which they have employ ed muchecloso 


and cogent argument. I shall not stop.to inquire whether the President, by his. 
order to General Taylor o ofthe 13th of Januar y, 1846, intended to bring on a Var s 


vi shall not inquire whether Mexico or the United States committed the first act dis 


military aggression upon disputed territory, nor shall I delay to inquire whether 
the war was constitutionally brought on. It is enough for me that it exists; that: 
that it has received the sanction of the legislative department of the Government, 

whatever I may think of the notable device by which that sanction was extorted. 

. I shall not inquire whether tbe war. might not have been avoided, though I think. 
jt might and should. I shall not inquire whether the President was, from the first, 
actuated by a settled purpose of acquiring territory by conquest; nor shall 1 ex-. 
amine the circumstances connected with the origin of the war to prove that it is. 
„unjust and iniquitous. If it were so, for myself I would rather seek to cast a veil 


^; over the record, or blot it out forever. But in saying this I mean no censure upon 


the course of honorable Senators, or others who take a different view of the ques- 
tion. They doubtless have a deep and abiding conviction of the injustice of this 
war, and their exalted sense of duty to themselves and their country impels them. 
to proclaim this their honest conviction. But I shall neither seek to fasten this," 
conviction upon my own mind, nor upon that of others. For myself I choose to 
indulge the pleasing reflection, the illusion, if it be one, that up to this period at 
least no such untoward development of the tendencies of our system has occurred, 
às that the constituted authorities selected by the free and enlightened suffrages of* 
the people have, in the mere wantonness of power and the unbridled lust of do- 
minion, perpetrated so great an outrage upon a neighboring nation, and upon the 
rights of humanity. |. 

"Sir, I take this occasion to say that I have little sympathy for the Mexican. Te-. 
public or the Mexican rulers, now or at any recent period. So far as they could, 
by their example, they have brought opprobrium and disgrace upon the cause of 
‘free institutions, and upon the very name of republic. I have none at all for those: 
: - faithless, gaşconading chiefs, who have so long oppressed the masses of. their: 
 éountrymen with their exactions and all the evils of faction and anarchy. 'I сап. 
sympathize with the honest and enlightened patriots, as there are doubtless sóme. 
such in Mexico, who аге struggling to maintain the honor of their. country, the 
integrity of their soil, and the ‘existence of their nationality. I. can pathize, 
‘too, with the mass of unoffending inhabitants, the non- combatants, . IA are the 
victims of war. But, I repeat, I have no sympathy for their vain. glorious, factious 
chiefs, т nor r for rany, govoromont,. of their founding. ЧУ 
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I shall further avail myself of this occasiop to state, that I do not hold Mexico, 
to be altogether blameless of this war, and of allits bloody consequences ; neither 
in its origin, nor in the conduct of it, on their part. In the revolution in Texas ;: 
in the circumstances of connivance, if not of encouragement, on the part of the’ 
Government of the United States attending that event; in the final annexation of 
Texas without first negotiating the consent of Mexico, she might well feel her па- 
tional pride wounded—she might well, as the weaker power, conceive that she 
had not been dealt with in that spirit of conciliation and courtesy which the pro- 
fessions of amity оп. our part made proper. In truth, the annexation of Texas, X, 
under àllthe circumstances preceding and attending it, was not a very neighbor] 
act OW Sti part ; nor do I think, without pretending to be well informed on the sub." 
н ЫЛЕ пас: of this country was duly consulted and respected in the 
manner in which that act was consummated. Then: Mexico had some cause of 
«complaint against this Government. But, оп the other hand, we had causes of 
‘complaint against Mexico.) I need not enumerate them. I do not say. there was 
sufficient cause of war, for that might imply that it was expedient to declare war -,^ · - 
before the collision of arms on the Rio Grande ; but if the grounds of those com- ' Б ice 
plaints had not been removed, if Mexico had persevered in her hostile policy towards ^ . 3 
. ‘the United: States, after all the usual means of conciliation and amigable adjust: [ 4:7 
ment, such as we have employed towards other and more powerful nations under | + ` 
ви Тат circumstances, had been exhausted оп our рагі, I cannot say that we would. 
not have been justiffed in declaring war by any code of public morals or of inter~_ 
national law recognised. among civilized nations» . Hence, I am not of opinion that" 
‘there is any thing in the mode of bringing on this war, nor in its past conduct on’ 
‘our part, nor in the conduct of Mexico, which should restrain us as а just and maga} › 
manimous people, if we think it expedient to our interest, (I speak not of honor, i fi 
der that has already been amply vindicated — Mexico has fully atoned, both in blood! , 7 
-and the other calamities of war, for any violation of our honor)—I say, if we think i 7,7 
it expedient to any of our.great interests, commercial or military, I can see.| | 
fiothing to restrain us from claiming the rights of the conqueror to any moderate 
extent which those interests require ; and which would be neither unreasonable 
тог oppressive in us to demand, nor dishonorable or-ruinous to Mexico to concede.— 
as the vanquished party, 7 Tm TTT T кө 
Bat, sir, it is a far different question how far I would go; how much more blood,? 
how much móre treasure, I would sacrifice in a war waged under present circum- 
stances : under the recent development of the policy of the Administration, in the. 
further prosecution of this war. "The question as now presented involves not so. 
much the consideration of what we may honorably and rightfully do in reference. 
to Mexico as the vanquished party in а war of which she cannot claim to bé 
. ‘blameless, as of other questions and consequences deeply and vitally affecting the 
.. Union, and the policy and principles of our own Government. mE 
I beg, Mr. President, to be indulged in a few other preliminary remarks which. 
now occur to me as appropriate to the subject. When І said that I would not dis. 7. 
-cuss certain questions in regard to the propriety of this war, its justice or injustice, |! 
I beg leave to explain that Î would feel that I had a perfect right to do otherwise 2 < 
df I thought the interests of the country demanded such a course. I have had, >. ..” 
_ Sir, a pretty large experience in public life, but have not as yet disciplined myself % 
. Anto perfect indifference or callousness as to what тау Бе said, whether in-this 
-body or out of it, in regard to the motives which control my own course, or that.of ` 
fhosé with whom Tam associated. {Тһе remarks which I am about to offer are 
prompted by thé continued denunciations which I meet with in some of the public 
journals of the day. І hold, sir, for one, that gentlemen who believe this war to 
“be unjuXand iniquitous, or, whether just or unjust, that the further prosecution of 
yo inflict upon the country greater evils than can be compensated by all 
the territori acquisitions which the courage and resources of the country may 
achieve, have\a perfect right to arraign the authors of it at the bar of 
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public opinion, and to thwart them by all the means of speech, ‘writing, and: 
voting which the constitution warrants, I hold, sir, that to deny to them the exer- 
E cise of this privilege by law would be an act of despotism under legal forms ; and. 
Pp to seek to forestall the. exercise of this privilege by intimidation and the influence: 
vt, of official denunciation, by charging those who avail themselves of this privilege 
\ r“ ав the allies of the public enemy and their auxiliaries in the war, is an attempt аё 
.1 ^ moral despotism, only to be excused as an emanation of excessive and over-heated | 
zeal, in which neither the judgment nor a proper regard for the institutions of free- 
dom have had much to dos.  — = D 
ЖӘ "Why, sir, after Mexico shall have fallen under our conquering arms in the south, 
and the British possessions in the north, let us suppose that the spirit of progres- 
sive democracy, which is becoming so rife in the land, emboldened by past suc- 
cess, should succeed in converting this people into a nation of propagandists, and 
with the aid of such fanatic givings-out as that it is destiny—that it is our mission—— 
should actually involve us іп a war with all Europe—ifa large portion of the re- 
flecting and intelligent citizens of this. country should be of opinion that such 3.con- 
test could have no other end than to destroy our foreign commerce, exhaust our re- 
sources, cover the ocean with pirates, affliet the world with the calamities of war, 
‘and retard instead of advancing civilization and the causé of civil liberty, would 
they not be recreant to their duty and traitors to their country, were they to seal- 
their lips and view in silence the progress of such wild and extravagant schemes.? 
Yet, sir, I dare avow that even in such a war we should find the organs. of the 
dominant party—the recipients of Executive patronage all over the country—herald-. 
ing the same charge of treason and alliance with the public enemy against those: 
patriots who might have the courage to bare themselves to the storm, = ^ ^ — 
—- Well, sir, if in the present war there are those who honestly believe that the real: 
\ Ге objects of it—that even those territorial acquisitions which are openly avowed as: 
ud À i, the objects of it in part—would prove an apple of discord at home, a source of дап... 
wv — i'gerous'domestic dissension—would be a curse rather than a blessing to the coun. 
1.,4 try—aàre their lips to be sealed for fear their voices may penetrate the couneil 
155. | ehamber'of the Government of Mexico, and disincline it to a treaty ?- Such a re- - 
)/' N; sult, evil as it may be, is only one of the inconveniences incident to that system о” 
| freedom which is our only guaranty for the preservation of all our liberties, and the 
" boasted superiority of our own over all other forms of government, But, sir, should 
“the {ойе of remonstrance against this war raise so high in this chamber as to pen- 
etrate every vale in Mexico, reverberate among her mountains, and rouse the whole: 
population to a spirit of resistance to the attempt to subdue them to.our domininon,. 
there are those who believe that a greater calamity may befal this country, in the 
further prosecution of this war, than even such a resutt as that. — — ^ 
. But, it is said, the war still goes оп; our armies are in the field; the blood of our- 
countrymen still flows in repeated conflicts with ап obstinate and infatuated peo- 
ple ; our detachments are cut off, and our straggling soldiers are daily pieced by the- 
lances of the murderous guerrilleros ; and will you not forbear for their sakes.t: 
Who forbear? Who should forbear? ‘The opponents of this war? Those whe 
believe, not that the success of our arms, but of the policy in support of which they: . 
are employed abroad, would bring defeat and disaster upon our institutions at home ее 
And who are they who oppose this war and the policy of the President in the. fur--« 
ther prosecution of it? Are they of any one section of the Union? Do they be- 
.long exclusively to the North or to the South? Have they shunned the perils and 
privations of the war when called by the constituted authorities of the country to | 
the support.of her eagles? They are those who have borne their full share of the 
‘burdens of the war; they are those who have given their full proportion, bosh.of^ - 
substance and of blood, to maintain the supremacy of our arms. And wHat are 
their numbers? І verily believe that two-thirds of the people of this country are- 
in heart opposed to the policy of this war, whatever may be their ofinions six. 
. months hence ; and but for the tyranny of party, the force of party obligation, and. 
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the power of Executive influence, could. they be allowed to speak—-satiated: with 
the'glory already acquired, the honor of the country already amply vindicated—they: 
would strangle this Hydra to-day. Would theirs be the voice of faction’? : p 
Who, then, I repeat, should forbear in order to spare the further effusion of blood 
in Mexico? Тһе powerful array of those. opposed to the war, who believe that the 
. further prosecution of it, for the objects avowed, would be mischievous: and disastrous: 
to their own country? Or' shall not the President and the advisers:and the cham. 
pions of his policy:be called on to yield up their pride of consistency, to sacrifice ` 
their visions of national, and may be personal glory, in the projected enlargement 
of the boundaries ofthe republic, upon the altar of public harmony and ofthe Union 7 
Sir, the voice of a large portion of their countrymen is opposed to their policy ; they 
have a right to cause it to be heard through all the channels of public intelligence. 
It has long since penetrated the interior of the White House, and if the President 
and his counsellors shall disregard its warnings ; if, having the power in their-own 
hands, wielding at their will an army of more than forty thousand of the choicest 
troops in the world, they shall continue to prosecute this war; if our gallant fellows 
are. still destined to fall by the hand of a defeated but still resisting foe ; should the 
war be increased in fury and destructiveness until the plains and mountain passes 
. of all Anahuac run blood, and still there shall be notreaty—no peace—upon whom 
will rest the fearful responsibility ? When the day of accounting shall come—and 
it will come—from whom wiilithe country demand a reckoning ? From tho-e who, 
reckless of human suffering and in despite of the warning voice of their own coun- 
trymen, persevere in the execution of an inexhorable and fatal policy. с 
Mr. President I have occupied: more time in these remarks than I intended, and :, 
much more than their importance may be supposed to justify: I trust, however, ‘ 
they are not altogether inappropriate. DUE 
I have already stated that to pass this bill would be to approve the policy of the ' 
Administration in the further prosecution of the war. What is that policy? I 
desire to speak with a'l due courtesy and deference to the. President of the United 
States and his friends and supporters on this floor; but I would earnestly inquire 
what is the real policy of the Administration in the further prosecution of the 
war? And with like deference to the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
- on Military Affairs, I must be allowed to say that I have a right, not as an individ- 
ual, but as a member of this body, to a somewhat more explicit expression of what 
he holds to be that policy than he has hitherto chosen to give us; and I inquire 
now what is the policy of the Administration in the fürther prosecution of this 
war? I know that one gentleman will very readily answer, it is forthe purpose 
of ** conquering an honorable peace ;” and another will reply that it is for the. pur- 
pose of securing “ indemnity for the past and security for the future." But these 
are Delphic responses, mere vague generalities, noncommittals, and may be con- 
strued to mear any thing that may be done in future, provided only that somie mea. 
sure of indemnity is obtained. — | 
The President is more explicit in his message. He informs us that New Mexi. 
co and California are already in our possession, and must not be given up. This 
is all very fair and candid, so far asit goes. But what further acquisition of terri- 
tory is to be demanded of Mexico? If none, and if those provinces now in.our 
possession would be regarded as a satisfactory indemnity, why not, in view of the 
uncertainty and embarrassments which lie in the way of an early termination of 
the war, fall back upon those provinces and hold them, and thus limit the: waste of 
life, and spare the country the enormous expenditure. which attend our present mili- 
tary. Operations in Mexioo? The reply will be, Oh, we have no treaty, the war 
will.stilNbe open, we.shall have no peaee-t. Well, I will take gentlemen upon 
thefr own round. Suppose that you have or may have a treaty with the Govern- 
ment now agembled at Queretaro, ceding California and New. Mexico, would 
that be satisfactery to the Administration? I would be glad to hear from some 
honorable SenatoN whether such a treaty with the existing Government of Mexico 
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would be ‘satisfactory, or do you want still more territory? I should be glad to 
hear from my friend, the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Еооте,) on this.subject. 
What more does he want than those provinces? I know that he is too candid and 
too courageous to withhold the expression of his sentiments. Mp age 
c Mr. Ғоотв, I have no hesitation in answering the question proposed; but, in 
doing so, desire to be understood as having no authority to commit any person: but _ 
myself. lf a treaty can be obtained with some Government in Mexico, entitled 
- to respect as such, which should give us the Californias and New Mexico, with a 
reasonable prospect of such treaty being observed on the part of Mexico, for one 
I should be content on the point of indemnity. Oe ee з 
. Mr. Bett. Iam gratified with the bold, unhesitating reply of the Senator. . It 
is such as Í expected from him. He would be satisfied with a treaty made with 
the existing Government, on condition that it would bring with it. present and per- 
manent peace. | ЧИ "E TT Yu uev T qe 
- Mr. Foorg. The Senator misconceives my meaning. It is a question of some 
delicacy, and one upon which I wish to be understood. It is true, as the honora- 
ble Senator says, that for the purpose of securing peace—though I do. not dread the 
result, in case they refuse to make peace—if the Government of Mexico, at any 
time hereafter, or at present, turns out to be such à Government as we can rely | 
upon, and such territory as I have spoken-of be granted to us, and there be circum.: 
stances which would authorize the reasonable expectation that the peace will fiot 
be violated, I would be perfectly content. | кр i x: 
"Mr. Вегі. І believe I understand the answer of the honorable Senator. I 
‘understood him as speaking the sentiments of the Administration. | 
Mr. Foorg. I speak for myself. Ме 
Mr. BELL. І now understand, I trust, something of the views of the Adminis- 
tration. A treaty with the existing Government of Mexico, embracing a cession 
of such territory as he desires, would be satisfactory to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, üpon the condition that it should bring with it assurances of a permanent 
peace. But I desire further information. What assurance, what guaranty of 
peace do you demand ?. Do you desire a further indemnity in money? The hon- 
erable Senator near me (Mr. Cass) will say no, he scorns it. Then, what furthe¥ 
do you want than New Mexico and California, by way of security for the future ? 
What says the honorable chaifman of the Committee on Military Affairs to this 
question ? | | Е 
^ Mr. Cass (іп his seat) said that he might choose to answer when the Senator's 
argument was more fully develbped. | | C 
. Mr. Вк. I wish to press home the inquiry, and I say to Senators, and par- 
ticularly to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, will 
you be satisfied with the cession of New Mexico and California as an indemnity ? 
You would; you want по more territory—no money. What more, then, do you 
want? If you say you would be satisfied without any thing more, then I put the 
question to the honorable Senator, (Mr. Cass,) when you demand indemnity for the 
past and security for the future, what is it you mean by “security for the future 7” 
When a question was asked, in the progress of this discussion, of some honorable 
Senator on the other side of the chamber, as to the object of the Administration in 
the further prosecution of the war, the answer was, indemnity. The chairman of 
‘the Committee on Military Affairs, (Mr. Cass,) sitting in his place, added, “and 
security for the future 1” Moreover, what does the message mean in declaring 
‘that the war must be prosecuted until we obtain indemnity for the past and security 
for the future? Will the Senator answer that the phrase “ security for the fu- 
gure” has no distinct or substantive meaning; that it is merely an expletive, the 
effect of careless composition? I am sure that the able and distinguished Senator 
will not say so. . What, then, does the honorable Senator say to the question, what 
Ав meant by “security for the future?” Т will, for the present, answer for him, 
after I shall have stated what I understand to be the real policy of the Administra- 
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tion in the further prosecution of the war. From the date of the failure of Mr. . 


Trist's negotiation, and the splendid success of Gén. Scott, the President and his 
advisers no longer limited their views to a treaty which should merely cede the 
territóries of New Mexico and California, but one which should bring with it am- 
ple Security for the future—security for a permanent peace. That I unders‘ood to 
be the policy of the Administration. I understand that no treaty with the existing 
Government of Mexico will be satisfactory, either to the Administration or its sup- 
porters on this floor, unless it can furnish security for the future—security for a 
permanent peace between the two countries. | | Е E 
. Mr. Ғоотв. Do I understand the honorable Senator as referring to me? I 
have already said that I would be. satisfied with a treaty giving us so much territo- 
ry as is comprised within the limits of New Mexico and California, if adequate 
security, as to the observance of the treaty on the part of Mexico, should also be 
obtained. I have always doubted, and still doubt, whether the adequate security 
could be obtained without establishing the Sierra Madre as a line of military de- 
fence, and retaining the Castle of San Juan de Ulua and other strong places in 
temporary occupancy. Е | 


“Мг. Веі. I think I understand the views of the honorable Senator. Ido not - 


desire to misinterpret the views of the honorable Senator, or of the Administra- 
tion. ‘I take the position that the phrase “security for the future" has a substan- 
tive meaning. I suppose that the Administration can make no treaty with the ex- 
isting Government of Mexico which will not be liable to be disregarded and repu. 
diated the moment our armies are withdrawn, unless the contemplated securities be 
required in addition to the indemnity. ‘Then I press the inquiry, What aie the na- 
ture and extent of the “security for the future” which will be demanded of Mexi- 
co? What security of any kind can the existing Government, or the faction now 
in power, give that would be satisfactory? Is it a mere stipulation in the treaty 
for future peace and friendly commercial relations? I take it for granted that is 


“not the nature of the security intended, as all treaties include a peace and amity 


clause. Is it intended to stipulate for the retention of the castle of San Juan de 
Ulua for a term of years or indefinitely? I cannot suppose that any such treaty is 
expected. Is it in contemplation to have the guaranty of any foreign Power? You 


аге precluded from any such resort by having praclaimed that you will suffer no 


transatlantié Powers to obtain any additional dominion in America; and you will 
not give them any pretext for doing so. 
. Having, then, no confidence in any treaty the existing Government of Mexico 


can make, as a “security for the future," what is the clear and inevitable conclu- 


sion upon this view of the matter? Why that you neither expect nor desire а 
treaty with any existing Government in Mexico ; that the Government on which 
you rely to make such a treaty as shall afford the security you demand, is a Gov. 
ernment to be formed and nurtured into maturity and stability under your tuition 


and protection. This may be regarded as a very bold assertion; but I re-assert 


that this Administration neither expects nor desires a treaty with any existing Gov. 
ernment in Mexico, and that the Government with which they propose to treat is 
yet tó be brought into existence. mE 


No, sir, the Administration can make no treaty with the present shadow of a Go. | 
-vernment in Mexico, ceding New Mexico and California, consistently with the de ' 


termination avowed іп the message of “requiring security for the future.” The 
leaned and eloquent Senator from New York, (Mr. Dix,) in.a speech to which I 


listened with the greatest pleasure—a speech, by the by, replete with the noblest 


sentimehts and the soundest views and maxims, in every part of which I concur, 

except theconclusions to which he came in relation to this war—has given the 

Senate soméeNurther insight into the probable extent of that security for the future 

which the Administration proposes to demand of Mexico. It is not only to. guard 

against hostilitiesyetween the two Powers on any boundary which ‘may. hereafter 

be established by taty, but to ensure Mexico herself from the intrusion and in- 
t } 


à 
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terference оѓ. апу foreign Government; to provide against any transatlantic - 'SWay 
over Mexico, to which the present апі ever recurring factions expose her, or rather 
invite. 

This I take to be the solution of the enigma ; of the mystic. phrase, “ 
for the future,” so often repeated, and yet never explained by the advocates of the 
measure under discussion. ‘The policy of the Administration is to secure such a 
treaty from such a government in Mexico as will afford satisfactory ‘guaranties for 
а permanent peace on our own borders, and prevent any foreign. Power from ob- 
taining a foothold in Mexico ; and this war is to be. prolonged until a new Govern. 
ment is formed, under the pr otection of our arms, such as can give the security re- 
quired. I challenge honorable Senators to say whether this is not the policy of 
the Administration, and I do not exclude the honorable chairman ofthe Commince 
on Military Affairs. 

. Sir, that this was the policy of the Administration when the message was de- 
livered, and when the bill was introduced, I think, is clear. 

There may be change in the policy of the Executive in the further prosecution 
ef this war. The cloud which has for some time past been gathering over the 
Treasury, and which every day assumes a more threatening aspect, may have given 
birth to a modified policy. Of this I can know nothing; but one thing Ido know ; 
if a treaty is made with any existing government in Mexico embracing. a cession 
of territory only, the responsibility of advising it will be thrown upon the Senate. 
It will not be advised by the President. Ви in saying this I mean no disparage- 
ment to the President; I mean not to impute any want of firmness or a disposi- 
tion to shrink from his just responsibility.. Sir, I have no rankling feeling here 
(pointing to his heart) that I seek to gratify.. In my toilsome ascent up the hill 
of life, I have long since learned the folly, if not the wickedness, of indulging 
such feelings, the offspring of past and fierce political conflicts. My experience 
‚Каз taught me that the most grievous injuries a public man is liable to receive 
‚ате inflicted not by political opponents. "The arrows that go deepest. here (Mr. B 
' with the hand upon his heart) are sped by friendly hands ; by companions and. соја. 
„borers in а common cause, and often by those we have most sorted. most ‘served, 
“Ко, sir, when I say that the President will throw upon the Senate the responsibility P 
of advising such a treaty as I have described, I mean that he cannot do otherwise 
consistently with the policy avowed in the message. And if such a ‘treaty shall 
be laid before the Senate, and it is reasonable in other respects, I would un‘te 
with his friends in extricating. him from the embarrassment in which he is placed, 
believing that in so doing I would at the same time be extricating my country 
from the evils which impend over it. ‘This I could cheerfully do, leaving the 
President in the full enjoyment of all his honors, and his reputation unimpaired. 

“But, Mr. President, if I have not mistaken the policy of the Administration in 
the further prosecution of the war, I feel warranted in maintaining that the large 
and enlightened class of patriotic citizens every where, who, though opposed to 
tlie policy of this war from its commencement, have yet felt it their duty hereto- 
fore to sustain the Executive in the prosecution of it, have been giving their sup- 
port to a masked policy. . The whole country has: been deluded with the expec- 
tatien and belief that it was the policy of the Executive to coerce a treaty with-any 
existing government or phantom of a. government that may exist in Mexico speedily, 
and. that a cession of some moderate portion of territory and the settlement of un- 
ajjusted boundaries were the only terms that would be exacted from Mexico. "The 
` country has been led to suppose that whatever measure of supply might.be de- 


f Miandad would have reference only to an early termination of the war, ın fact, 


| under the protection of our arms, which c can give ‘he securities 1 have кыш out. 
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After all, sir, these may be said to be my own individual conclusions. It may 
be said that the policy of the Executive is still to obtain an immediate treaty with 
any Government in Mexico, stable or unstable, which may be willing to treat; 
and that the importance I have given to the words “security for the future” is 
gratuitous and unfounded. Well, sir, under this view of the question. I beg leave 
to repeat an inquiry I had before made.. If New Mexico and California would be 
regarded as a sufficient indemnity, and nothing else is sought, why not fall back upon: 
those territories and hold them by force? You say there will bq no peace. Well, 
sir, when can you promise the country a peace, as the result of your present plan ? 
But you insist that, after such sacrifices of blood and treasure; after having conquered 
in so many battles; after having captured so many cities and strongholds of the ene- 
ту, it would be inglorious and preposterous to abandon them without a treaty. Here, 
sir, we are met by that fatal argument of the “force of circumstances"—the same 
which impelled us into the war, and across the Rio Grande. It is the same that 
twelve months ago, after the battle of Monterey, and when you had already con-. 
quered more than a third of the whole of the Mexican territory, caused you to declihe 
the policy of a defensive line recommended by Gen. Taylor, and urged by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, who, from the beginning of this war, had the. 
sagacity to perceive the dangers which threatened the country. "The argument then 
was, we have gone too far to retreat ; we have been too successful to abandon further 
operations without a treaty ; we must teach the enemy a lesson ; we must penetrate 
the interior ofthe country ; we must carry our arms into the heart of Mexico. Well, 
sir, you have carried the war into the very heart of the enemy's country, and are 
now revelling on its vitals ; and still you have no treaty, no peace. "The argu- 
ment founded on the force of circumstance has acquired increased weight and 
importance. You must now extend your operations ; you call for ten thousand 
additional regular troops to enable you to overrun the whole country ; to cause 
the calamities of war to be felt throughout all her borders; and you are led by 
the force of circumstances to pursue this “ignis fatuus" of peaee and a treaty, 
which still eludes you and lures you onward into the meshes of a policy from which. 
you can never extricate yourselves. 

But you say you will extricate yourselves ; that you will overrun the whole 
country, take all the strongholds and populous States, levy contributions, and in 
this way coerce a treaty ; and if this experiment should fail, you announce your 
determination to take the full measure of indemnity into your own hands. 

How long, sir, is the war to be continued in making this experiment—one, or 
two, or five years? The policy itself indicates that time will be an important ele-. 
ment in carrying it out. You cannot recruit these ten new regiments and get 
them into the field in less than six or eight months. In less than one year, then, 
you can expect no result. And what will be the cost of this experiment? To 
maintain an army of fifty thousand men in Mexico, without having any certain 
data upon which to form an estimate, I hazard nothing in saying it cannot cost less 
` than $40,000,000 per annum. Then if you should succeed in levying as much as 
$10,000,000 on. the people of Mexico, this country will still have to. supply 
$30,000,000. |. This experiment, then, should it last one year, will cost this country 
at least $30,000,000 forthe support of the army alone, and stillthere may be no trea- 
ty; and you may be compelled at last to take the indemnity into your own hands, 
that indemnity being New Mexico and California ; for it is under this version of the 
policy of the Administration that I am discussing the question. Well, sir, did it nev- 
er strike honorable Senators who support the Executive in making this experiment 
that, iKjt should be crowned with complete success, and a treaty should be made’ 
ceding New Mexico and California to the United States, the whole cost to the 
. country wîbe more than five times the value of the territory ceded? Sir, І can- 
not suppose that gentlemen so intelligent and as well-informed upon the subject can 
have failed to perceive this consequence, and how preposterous it would be to pur- 
. gue such:a courséof policy, and for such a result. oux | 
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. І now proceed,.in my desultory manner, to notice the arguments.of honorable 
Senators in support of this bill, and the proceedings of the General in command in 
Mexico, in further confirmation of the views I have already advanced. Тһе pre. 
sent policy of the Administration and its friends is exceedingly difficult and em- 
barrassing, both to thernselves and the country, and they must feel it to be so. 
While they must necessarily continue to keep the expectation of an early peace 
prominent before the country, their plan of operations on the other hand has a di- 
rectly contrary tendency. While they do not mean to abandon altogether the idea 
of making a treaty’with any government that may spring up in Mexico—for that 
is a resource which may become very convenient—yet their measures are adopted, 
and their operations ‘conducted with reference to the more settled policy of 
_ encouraging the establishment ef а government—a government under the protec- 
` tion of our arms—or of holding and governing the country, until by the experience 
al the “justice of our sway,” as indicated by the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at the close of his argument, the people of Mexico shall 

be disposed to make such a treaty as the honor of the country demands. 
` Тһе difficulty and embarrassment of the argument in support of the measure 
before the Senate, under such circumstances, are manifest, and it struck me as an 
incident deserving notice, that the distinguished Senator who introduced the bill 
should avail himself of the earliest occasion to say, that he knew no more of the 

olicy of the Administration, in the prosecution of the war, than what appears in 
the official documents. Yet, I regarded it as such an avowal as a gentleman of his 
distinction and eminence in the country might feel himself called upon to make. 
His position in the body is one both delicate and important ; and, whatever his in- 
dividual opinion may be upon some particulars of the policy adopted by the-Execu- 
tive department of the Government, he may feel constrained to sanction them. I 
can make many allowances for a gentleman occupying the delicate and important 
relation to the Executive which he now does, as chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. | қа У 

That distinguished Senator, in his speech on this subject, confined himself mainly 
to the views presented in the report of the Secretary of War; and throughout his 
argument the expectation of an early treaty was never lost sight of, while the 
reasoning employed will be seen to be based upon the idea of continued occupation 
of the country. i 
The argument first advanced in support of the measure was, that our army in 

Mexico was in danger. (Mr. Cass shook his head.) І find that I am mistaken. 
The argument then was, that contingencies may arise endangering the army. 
The people of Mexico who have failed to make an obstinate resistance at the com- 
mencement of the war, may be roused by a protracted invasion to a high degree 
ef energy and courage. He announced to us that our army is in the midst of eight or 
ten millions of a hostile population. "This is an argument which appears to me to 
. be addressed to our fears, and the popular feeling which may be supposed to exist 
in such an emergency. cannot say that it is one addressed to the reason and 
judgment ofthe Senate. I need not say that ifany just grounds can be shown to exist 
for supposing that our army is in danger, that there is not a Senator present who 
would not promptly vote, not ten only, but twenty, fifty, ог any number of regi- 

ments that might be demanded to ensure its safety. But what are the facts, as to 

the perilous condition of our army? We have now not less than forty-five thou- 

sand troops in all Mexico, and new recruits are still going forward. There are 

not less than thirty-two thousand men under General Scott: and this is the army 
said to be in danger. І desire to make a brief reference to what our troops have 
done, that we may infer what they will or can do. To say nothing of the preced- 

ing brilliant and unsurpasssd achievments of General Taylor, we have seen him 

at Buena Vista, with an army of less than five thousand men—of whom not more 

thay six hundred were regulars, and the remainder undisciplined volunteers, who, 

as Ít has been properly said, had never before heard the report of a hostile gun— . 
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. .repulse, with great slaughter, an army of twenty thousand—an army the best discip- 
' lined and best appointed that Mexico had been able to bring into the field since the 
beginning of the war, and withal supported by a heavy train of artillery. ‘This: . 

.he did in ag open field. If the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Doverass) were pre- 

. sent, I would say that it was a very obstinate proceeding on the part of General 
Taylor not to be willing to be-sacrificed ; to be driven across the Rio Grande, and 

‘thence home in disgrace. We next see General Scott, with less than .twelve 
.thousand men, landing at Vera Cruz inthe face of the enemy, attacking and com- 
pelling the surrender of the city, together with the Castle of San Juan de Ulua. 
If a very short time after, we see him with eight thousand troops storming the 
batteries of the enemy, and carrying the heights of Cerro Gordo, defended by an 

. army twelve thousand strong. Тһе fortification of Perote and the city of Puebla, 
with a population of eighty thousand inhabitants, panic stricken, fall before him 
without resistance. After refreshing his troops and receiving some reinforcements, 

. we next see General Scott precipitating himself, with an. army of not more than 
ten thousand-men, upon the valley and city of Mexico, defended by thirty thousand 
armed men, assaulting and carrying the enemy’s works at every point; and after 

.& series of sanguinary conflicts, running through several days, with his army. re- 
duced to six thousand, capturing by main force the city itself, and triumphantly 
planting the banner of his country upon the so-called palace of the Montezumas. 
At no time during the course of these operations had General Scott more than ЯҒ. 
teen thousand troops on his whole line, extending from ‘Tampico to the city of 
Mexico. Upon this same line he has now an army of thirty-two thousand, well 
provided in every respect. It is under such circumstances that our army is said to 
Бе in danger. Sir, | cannot suppose that the argument upon this point is entitled 
to any weight whatever. í 

The next argument submitted in support of this measure is, that, after providing 
for the safety of the army, and the continued occupation of our present conquest, it 
is intended to extend the military operations to such other strongholds and rich and 
populous districts as it may be thought expedient to occupy. Very well; upon this 
point I regret that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
who is so able, did not favor us with any estimates of the amount of force that, in 
his judgment, would be necessary to hold the large towns and States or districts 
already in our possession. I am surprised that we are furnished with no such es- 
tímates from any member of that committee, although there are séveral distinguish- 
ed Senators on that committee who have been connected with military service. d 
pretend to no competency to make such an estimate. We are left pretty much to 
grope our way in the dark upon this point. Still some data we may glean from 
the reports of the officers óf the army connected with the late splendid successes. 

We learn, for example, that Col. Childs held Puebla, which, by some estimates, con- 
tains a population ofeighty thousand, with a force ofno more than five hundred effective ” 
men, for thirty days and nights, and during a part of that time against the assaults 
of eight thousand troops, commanded by Santa Anna himself. Upon the line ex- 
tending from Tampico to Mexico, I therefore estimate that five hundred troops will 
be quite a sufficient protection for Tampico; one thousand for Vera Cruz, with the 
addition of the marine stationed off that city ; for Jalapa five hundred ; as many 
more for Perote ; the same number for. Puebla, and two thousand for the city o£ 
‘Mexico; in all five thousand men. In this estimate I take into view that wherever | 
our army makes its entry it disperses the army of the enemy, captüres their artil- 
lery and other munitions of, war, and disarms the population, leaving them ne 
resou?ee for further resistance. І also take into view that jn whatever town or 
city detàchments of our army are stationed, large numbers of our citizeus find their 
way there, who, upon any sudden emergency, will be ready to perform military duty. 
I cannot suppose that there are at this moment, in the city of Mexico alone, less than 
a thousand of such auxiliaries, and if we include the teamsters and others, attached 
to the staff of the army, а much larger number., · r | 
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Then, sir; we have it-admitted that Gen. Scott's force is now not less than thirty. 
-two thousand men,:of all arms, upon his whole line, from Tampico to the city of 
: Mexico. Ofthose let us suppose that some five thousand will be at all times on the sick 

. .dist,-or otherwise disabled, still there will remain an effective force ofSome twenty- 
seven thousand. But let it be taken for granted that the whole effective force at any 
one time will not exceed ‘twenty-five thousand rank and file, you will have a force, 

- after deducting the five thousand I have estimated as sufficient to hold your present 

conquests in that quarter, of twenty thousarid, which can be moved in columns upon 

whatever other strongholds and populous distzicts you may think it expedient to seize 

«and occupy, and which you announce as your present plan for coercing an early 

. peace. | | 

Well, sir, is not a disposable force of twenty thousand men sufficient for that 

: purpose? When all your past conquests by Gen. Scott have been achieved by а 

force not exceeding fifteen thousand at all points, and now tha? the armies of the 
enemy have been dispersed, their munitions of war captured or destroyed, their 

financial resources exhausted, shall it be said that a force of thirty-two thousand men 

is not adequate for the further prosecution of the war in the interior of Mexico? 
The honorable Senator, to enforce the argument in favor of the immediate adop- 

tion of the measure under debate, and in pursuance of the policy of raising a reve- 

.mue in Mexico for the support of our army, informed the Senate that it was very 

desirable to take and occupy the rich mining States of Zacatecas and San Luis 
Potosi. Well, sir, this argument of the honorable Senator had scarcely escaped 

Бот his lips when, unluckily, news reached Washington that two columns ог di- 
visions of the army were now being organized, and were expected soon to march 

upon these important positions; and before this news grew cold, and following 
close upon its heels, we are put in receipt of a general orderof the commanding 

general to thé army to hold itself in readiness to overrun all Mexico. Confident in 
his resources and the sufficiency of the force already in the field, he makes no re- 

.ference to reinforcements as expected. or desired. То pursue this part of the ar. 

 gument a little further, let us suppose Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi are now in 

.eur possession, and that Queretaro will soon follow ; if you estimate the forcé ne- 
eessary to hold each of these States as high as two thousand, making six thousand 

іп all, you will still have a force of fourteen thousand at your disposal, with which 

.you can take and occupy other strongholds of the enemy, keep your communica- 

-tions open, and reinforce the divisions of the army at any point which may require 

to be strengthened. | 2 

. But, sir, the main object of those extended operations of the army is declared 

. rto be to cause the pressure of the war to be felt by the whole population, to levy 

contributions, to seize the public revenues inte our hands for the support of our 

-army, and thus to dispose the, minds of the Mexicans to a speedy termination of 

‘the war by a treaty. Well, sir, even while the argument is pressed by the honora- 

ble Senator upon this point, by another arrival of despatches from Mexico we are 

-advised that General Scott has already, under instructions from the Government at 

"Washington, issued an order for carrying this branch of its policy, in the further 

prosecution of the war, into effect. But what do we see upon looking into the 

order of General Scott? By a single stroke of his pen he abolishes the entire 
amount of transit duties and of the taxes exacted at the gates on all supplies to her 
city population—a branch of revenue which has heretofore yielded four and a half 
millions to the Government, and the one of all others felt to be the most burden- 
some and oppressive upon the people of Mexico! Lam aware, sir, that it may be 

‘said that the revenue thus abolished may be supplied by the increased productive. 

niess of the country, stimulated, as it will be, by this salutary exemption ; that the 

revenues from all other sources will be augmented. Iam aware, too, that, by 
another order of General Scott, the. amount of revenue assessed upon the different 

States is greatly increased: beyond the amount exacted under the Mexican Govern- 

ment. But I do not forget, at the same tínie, that General Scott, in pursuance of 
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ithe policy of the Government at Washington, and looking to a continued occupa- 
‘tion of the country, has abolished other large sources of revenue. For‘example: 
lotteries are abolished, and the tobacco monopoly is to cease afier this year. The 

proposition is, that the people of Mexico, in the further prosecution of this war, 
:are to be made to feel its burdens, and, by the aggravated calamities brought upon. 
-them by subjecting their resources to the support of our army, to reconcile them to 
та treaty. But, instead of increasing their burdens, you relieve the industrial and 
‘enterprising classes of the inhabitants ofa burden which, under their own Gov- 
“ernment, they held to be most oppressive. While you declare that your policy is 
to increase the burdens and calamities of the war, you lighten existing burdens. 
Instead of aggravation, your policy is one of conciliation. Instead of causing your 
military occupation to be felt as a grievance, you pursue a course calculated to dis- 
. play the beneficence of your sway. The industrial classes embrace a part of all 
the varities of race of which the population is compounded ; some of pure Indian 
blood ; others of the casts or mixed races, and a considerable proportion of whites, 
and these compose the strength of what is called the Puros, or republican party in 
Mexico. ‘This is the party which your plan of raising a revenue for the support. of 
your army tends to conciliate. Yet this is the party which, at every step of your 
progress, from the commencement of the war, has resolutely opposed a treaty. 
"They declare that your military occupation, your military government, is prefera- | 
ble to the domination of their own factions. Тһе withdrawal of your army is what, 
dt is said, they most dread. ‘They want your protection; the benefits of your free 
institutions, and the support of your power and resources. This, too, is the party 
in Mexico by the aid of which you expect to establish such a Government as can 
‘give you a treaty with the security for the future which you demand. It has been 
"proclaimed by the semi-official organs of your own Government, that this party de- 
sire annexation to the United States. You have, then, already taken the first step 
inthe policy indicated in the message, and in the debate upon this question, of en- 
«ouraging the formation of a new Government, to be founded on truly republican 
principles. You are already in alliance with them ; and, inasmuch you say that 
itis your policy, in the vigorous prosecution of the. war, to enforce a speedy peace, 
апа this Puros party is known to be opposed to a treaty, you may be said to be the 
allies of the public enemy. It was only this morning that I saw it announced in 
‘the semi-official organ of the Administration published in this city, that twenty- 
eight members of.the Congress now assembling at Queretaro, of the Puros party, 
have protested against any treaty that may be. made with the United.States. Such 
Are the inconsistencies between your avowed policy at home, and your proceedings 
in Mexico; inconsistencies necessarily the result of the complex and double policy 
which had been adopted by the Administration. | 
* Now, sir, am I mistaken in the position that the Administration has abandoned 
the expectation of a treaty with any existing Government in Mexico; and.that this 
war is to be prolonged until such a Government is established under your protec- 
tion, as shall be able to give you security for the future? I shall lose the point of 
my argument if this is not so; and I will thankfully listen to any explanation from 
the honorable chairman of the Committec on Military Affairs, for I intend to build 
"upon it. 
The usual hour of adjournment having arrived, it was suggested that the Sena- 
tor should defer the remainder of his remarks till to-morrow. 
‘Mr. Bett signified that he should be glad to Бе so indulged. · т 
Mr. CASS. For myself as an individual member of the Senate, I can say it will give ma great 
‘pleasure to extend to the Senator the indulgence which he desires, in the state of his health,tó ad- 
jourmthis debate till to-morrow, in order to afford him an opportunity to finish his remarks.. The 
"honorable Senator has made two or three allusions in the course of his speech which I cannot but 
regard as personal to myself, and it is in reference to them I now desire to say a: few werds. The 
' Senator repeatedly challenged contradiction, pausing as though he wished.and. expected reply. .Ав- 
:snming certai facts as the basis of his argument, һе intimated we knew they were-true ;. but when 
I arose to put the matter right at the moment the error was committed, I found the honorable бейе 
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ator wished to continue his argument, with: his facts, as he assumed them, till he had terminafed his: 
“part of the debate. With a good deal of emphasis the Senator repeatedly asked * What do you 
.want?" Addressing Senators on this side of the chamber, he asked “ What do you demand from 
Mexico?" And it really seemed asif he expected one would rise and say that he wanted this, and. 
another that he wanted that, and that the whole Senate-—both sides of it, I suppose—was to be polled 
"in this new kind of canvass, and to give their opinion and vote respecting the specific terms we 
-ought to demand from Mexico. “We are engaged in a war with a foreign nation. Its course, so far,. 
- has. been prosperous and glorious, but no human being can predict its consequences, or when or how 
it will terminate. In this state of things it would be a most extraordinary instance of legislative: 
imprudence if each member of this body should announce his own plan and policy, and denounce: 
“the projects of every other one. But, sir, all that a prudent Senator ought to do would be to lay 
-down certain general principles, such, for example, as indemnity and security, amplifying his views: 
of them as he pleased, without undertaking to specify precisely what ought or ought *iot to be ac-: 
` cepted. And if the honorable gentleman had referred to some of my remarks previously made in 
‚ the session, he would have discovered my views of this matter. I distinctly stated that the incipient: 
-steps of the negotiation were given to the President by the Constitution, and that, though I could 
not expect the gentlemen on the other side to have the same confidence in the Executive as myself 
and my friends on this side have, for one I was satisfied to leave them there, and to content myself 
with investigating the matter when it came before the Senate, and with voting aye or no upon the 
‘treaty. It was my view then, and I entertain the same sentiments now. О, 

The Senator has made many allusions to the principle laid down by the President, and has em-- 
phatically repeated the terms, indemnity arid security—security and indemnity,as though they an- 
nounced some new discovery Яп diplomacy, and asks, in a triumphant tone, what they mean. The 
honorable Senator from Delaware (Mr. Crayon) had previously made the same inquiry, and he - 
. also seemed startled as though some new doctrine and practice were to mark our negotiations: in 
Mexico. I willnot take that honorable gentleman’s witty definition, that indemnity means half.and 
“security the other half, but I will say that if indemnity means half, or whatever else it means, more 
or less, security means certainty and safety for its protection. D | 

Mr. President: In the modern diplomacy of Europe, for the last three centuries, the principle of 
indemnity and security is as well known and enforced as any other principle of national intercom- 
munication. There are two objects for which security may be demanded, depending upon existing 
circumstances. One has reference to an unstable Government and the other to an intractable hos- 
tile people ; which of these seurities'this Government may think it necessary to demand, or whether 

: both, and of what nature and extent,it is not for meto determine. These questions are with the 
Executive. There the Constitution has placed them, and there I am willing to leave them. Does 
the gentleman suppose that this Government will make a treaty without some reasonable prospect 
of its observance, or without adopting the necessary precautions for fidelity and good faith on the 
partof Mexico? When the Allies entered Paris, after the fall of Napoleon, the restored dynasty 
‘found the feelings of the French nation against them, and their political condition was uncertain 
and tottering. The great Powers, therefore, kept military possession of Paris, and of some other 
portions of France, as security till the new Government could gain strength, and evince a power and 
"disposition to comply with their engagements. 1 merely refer to the fact in illustration of the gene-- 
ral principle, and not because I have the slightest knowledge of the nature of the security which the 
"Executive means to demand. Many other cases, sir, have happened, and many more umay be im- 
agined, in which temporary possession of important positions in a country may have been or may be 
necessary, where a feeble Government holds the power, in order to provide against its fall, if it should 
fall before its engagements are fulfilled. | | 

Again, with regard to a hostile and intractable people, it may be necessary to obtain security: 
-against their unfriendly disposition. An open indefensible country, or a river which may be crossed 
any where, almost from its source to its mouth, may not be regarded as affording proper security’ 
"against border incursions. A range of mountains—a natural barrier may be necessary. And in 
conection with this topic I will remark that the resolutions of the honorable Senator from Indiana - 

` (Mr. Hannecan) have led me to investigate this subject more narrowly than I had done before, and 
1 am perfectly satisfied he is right, and that the Sierra Madre would make the proper boundary Бе-: 
tween us and Mexico on that frontier ; and, as one member of the Senate, I hope this boundary will 
“Бе obtained.. "That ridge of mountains is an extraordinary one, commencing at the Gulf of Mexico 
and running five or six hundred miles to the Paso del Norte, and with not more than five orsix. 
„passes through which man’ can penetrate it. Тһе rest is an eternal, impenetrable, impassable bar-- 
rier—a natural wall which laughs to scorn that of China ; and beyond is the great desert, destitute 
of water, and across which hostile expeditions can be pushed only with great difficulty. A very 
small force would hermetically close these passes through the ridge, and give us full security for our 
-indemnity on that side. | | 

The honorable Senator said he would astonish us with some of his remarks. He hesfully redeemed 
his promise, and I confess myself very much astonished indeed. He seems іо ‹авѕегу as a fact, 
-and not to deduce as a conclusion, and calls upon usto contradict it if it із пої во, that the Ad- 
mistration: does not desire a pedte with the Government of Mexico. E К 

Mr. Bett. I did notsay that. І said that this Administration had no confidence in the secu- 
тиу which any treaty with the existing Government of Mexico could give“ for future peace, and 
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` 
therefore did not desire a peace with any existing Government unless with security, which they 
did not believe the Government could afford. ' | 

Мг. Cass. . The gentleman seems to assume as a given fact, and beyond dispute, аг. bases upon 
- it his argument, that the Government does not desire a peace. And he stated expressly, that if 
the fact fails, his argument fails with it. Now, sir, I never heard one word of this before. If such 
. be the case, the gentleman has penetrated far deeper into the recesses of Executive secrets than É 
have done. І believe that the Administration is not only willing but desirous to make a treaty 
with ny Government in Mexico whose authority is recognized there, aud to run the risk of 
proper security for the maintenance of it. ' 

Mr. Bert. Whateecurity can any Government which now exists in Mexico give? 

Mr. Cass. We have not yet got to that point. No Government in Mexico has yet made & 
treaty ; our difficulty is not in the observance of the stipulations of a treaty, but in its formation. 
They have utterly refused to enter пио any negotiation with us. Itis not that there is an unstable 
Government, but that the Government rejects our offers. That is the difficulty we have experi- 
enced from the commencement of the war. = | 

Mr. Виш. The very argument I-assume is, that ifthey should mike a treaty, you would have 
no confidence in it, as every treaty contains a clause of amity and peace. Then I want to know 
whether the honorable gentleman would consider any treaty by the existing Government of Mex- 
ico, ceding the provinces of New Mezico and California, as bringing with it “security for the future,” 
which, according to his construction, the phrase implies? And would they rely upon such a treaty 
as affording the security ! | | 

Mr. Cass. The gentleman asks me whether a stipulation for peace and amity would be re- 
garded as security ? Why, such a declaration alone would not be regarded as security from any un- 
stable Government. Something more would be necessary till its position was more secure. I take 
it for granted that this Administration, when it makes a peace with Mexico, should its Government 
then appear to be unstable, would require some security fur the observance of the stipulations of 
the peace. The general principles of security, whether against a Government or a People, I have 
already stated. Their application is with the Executive. As to the continuation of the war, sir, 
Ihave merely to remark that we have but one duty, and that is to push our operations as all other 
nations have done, and will do till an honorable peace is obtained. There is a point in all wars 

"where national obduracy must give way, and where submission becomes cheaper than resistance. 
It is when the results of the war have proclaimed the impossibility of continuing the contest. 
This may seem harsh, but it is founded in human nature.. Our true policy is to carry on the war 
‘with’ all our might till its objects are accomplished. Those objects ought to be just, and we believe 
:them to be so, and our exertions ought not be relaxed by any crude notions of mistaken philanthropy. 
The Mexicans are like all other people. Their point of submission will be found, as that of 
others has been found before them. ‘They must eat, and sow, апа reap, and wear clothing, and’ 
preserve the institutions of sociallife; and I repeat that their injustice will give way before our 
exertions, if these are continued. | | 

I state again, sir, that I have two answers to the honorable Senator from Tennessee. One is, 
that his case is a suppositious one, apd that we have not arrived at the point when it is necessary 
to decide upon the security to be taken, as our offers have been utterly rejected ; and the other is, 
that, when the time comes for determining that question, the Executive will no doubt take such: 
security, if security be then necessary, as circumstances may require. 

One word more. The honorable Senator has said that in my opening speech I said I knew no- 
more of the policy of the Executive, than was disclosed in the documents. I said nothing like it. 
“Тһе honorable Senator is under an entire misapprehension. 

_.Мт. BzLr. It struck me with great force at the time. | 

Mr. Cass. I will read what I did say: *I know nothing more of the proposed plan of cam- 
paign than is disclosed Яп that part of the Report of the Secretary of War which has just been. 
read to the Senate.” This в what I said, and why? First, because it was true; and secondly, 
because the plan of the Secretary of War was one of the most elaborate and detailed plans 
ever submitted to the legislative department of a Government. 1 donot see how he could have 
been more particular, unless he had said that on such a day we should enter Queretaro, оп. 
such a day San Louis, and so on, disclosing every step of the campaign till its objects should) 
be thwarted or attained. It was, therefore, as the honorable Senator will perceive, not of the. 
policy of the Government that I spoke, but of the plans of the campaign. e | 

The honorable Senator has spoken of the force which General Scott considers necessary to. 
maintain our present command of the country. І 

If the honorable Senator will advert to a document sent into the Senate the other day, and: 
I think published in the Intelligencer, he will find that the force estimated by General Scott ag 
necessary for this purpose, adding to it I believe one or two expeditions, is thirty thousand men.. 
‘Instead of two thousand, which the Senator deems sufficient to hold the city of Mexico, Gen. 
Scott.considers a garrison of seven thousand or seven thousand five hundred requisite for that . 
object. | Ж 

"Mr. Berr. I have heard the explanations of the gentleman with a great deal of pleasure, but. 
they do not satisfy: me that my argument has been at all impaired. 
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FEBRUARY 3. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of the Ten Regiment bill— 


Мг. BELL. Mr. President, in the course of the remarks which I had the honor- 
to present to the Senate yesterday, I endeavored to show that the Administration — 
could not, consistently with their avowed policy, make a treaty with any exigting: 
Government in Mexico; and I undertook to show the facts and circumstances on 
which my argument was based. I referred, in the first place, to the groufids on 
which this bill was pressed. іп this body, and, secondly, to the operations of our 
army itself, as affording evidence that there was no design, no desire to accept 
any treaty from the existing Government; and I called upon honorable Senators 
on the other side of the chamber, if they pleased, in their discretion, to say whe- - 
ther that was not their view of the now settled policy of the Administration. I 
put the question distinctly and directly whether a treaty by the existing Govern- 
ment in Mexico, ceding New Mexico and California to the United States, would 
be regarded as satisfactory. І supposed that they would be obliged to answer in 
the negative, upon the ground that, although affording ample “ indemnity for the: 
past," it did not afford “security for the future,” and that these terms were a sub-- 
stantive part of the settled policy of the Executive. I further said, what I ob- 
served might be regarded as a bold assertion, that the Administration neither ех-. 
pected nor desired a treaty with any existing Government in Mexico. I did not. 
say that I would astonish Senators by my remarks, as the honorable Senator rep-. 
resented me as having done. Тһе honora*le chairman of the Committee on Mili. 
tary Affairs says it was true that he was astonished. But when he came to an- 
. swerthe interrogatory, * Will you accept a treaty from the existing Government : 

ceding those territories which you have heretofore admitted to Бе ample indemni- 
ty 7” he could not answer in the affirmative, He answered precisely as I supposed 
he was bound to answer. It was for the purpose of bringing out these answers. 
that I submitted these inquiries, in à manner which he regarded as going beyond 
the due parliamentary license. My object indeed was to press gentlemen, and: 
that gentleman in particular, because he stood at the head of that committee, and 
-is supposed to know the policy of the Administration on a question so important as 

the present. He answered, then, in substance, as I supposed he was obliged to | 
answer, that they could not take a treaty from any éxisting Government, or any 
faction which might arise, if no security for future peace was conceded. And 
when the question was further pressed on the distinguished gentleman, “ What do 
you mean by security ?" he replied that his attention had been directed by the reso- 
lutions of the gentleman from Indiana to the Sierre Madre as a proper boundary ;. 
but he did not limit his * security” to that line. Не went on to speak of the right: 
of the. conqueror, when the Government of the conquered nation was unsettled— · 
when anarchy took the place of order, and the people were turbulent—to hold pos- 
session of the conquered country as security for future peace ; and he referred us 
to the case of the Allied Powers, who had kept military occupation of France for · 
a.twelvemonth as security for the maintenance of the peace which they had con. 
cluded with the new Government. 

Well, these answers of the honorable gentleman are perfectly natural, rational, 
and consistent with the policy 6f the Administration, as I understand it. A milita. 
ry occupation of the interior of the country, to. some extent, is now contem-. 
plated by the admission of the Senator. What portion of the. country is to- 
be occupied, and how long the occupation is to continue, are, as the distinguished 
gentleman said, things which he could not now point out, as they were to be.gov- 
erned necessarily by contingencies. I shall hereafter show that this is a policy 
'from which they can never extricate themselves but by holding the country by right 

of conquest, unless they. abandon all that they have done—patch up the best treaty. 
they can with the present Government, and under the wings of it flee the country. | 
One word, though out of place, in answer to the statement of the honorable chair- 
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man of the Comtnittee on Military Affairs that General Scott éstimatés seven thou- 
sand five hundred as a proper force to be stationed in the eity of Mexico. I have 


never seen, sir, the letter of General Scott, which is said to contain these estimates ; 


but I cannot imagine that such a force at that point would be at-all necessary, ex- 

cept as a corps de reserve—an army of observation, to be employed in the support. 
of other divisions of the army engaged in holding the neighboring States. My es- 

timate of a sufficient garrison for the city of Mexico was founded upon the idea. 
that all the strongholds, and adjoining and populous States, would be first subdued 
and occupied by an adequate force. I cannot believe that General Scott, under: ' 
the circumstances I had supposed, would consider an army of seven thousand five 


` hundred necessary to hold a city, large as it is, which he captured with a force re-. 


duced to six thousand, and when defended by a force three or four times as numer-. 
ous—now that the enemy had neither army nor resources. 

I now propose to resume my argument at the point at which I had arrived when. 
the Senate did me the favor to adjourn—the policy of the Government exhibited in 
the orders of General Scott, in carrying outthe plan of raising a revenue in Mexico. 

In further support of the views I presented on yesterday, I might have alluded to. 
some parts of the argument of the gallant and distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Davis.) who spoke several times on incidental points in this debate. 
I remember—[ do not see him in his seat now, but I trust 1 do not misrepresent 
him—that he pressed, with some earnestness, (and, as in all cases when he has 
addressed the Senate, addressing himself to the feelings as well as the judgment 
of Senators,) the argument that the passage of this bill was necessary to relieve 
broken-down remnants of regiments that had fought through several sanguinary: 
actions with the enemy ; regiments which had been reduced from eight hundred or 
a thousand men to two or three hundred. But what I particularly remarked was 
his argument in favor of regulars insteau of volunteers. He said that, however 
valuable volunteers might be in action, when an army was in motion, that there 
was no comparison between their value in a protracted military occupation like this: 
and regular soldiers. . And, as I understood him, he considered that it would be 
chiefly garrison duty to which the army would hereafter be called in Mexico—the 
holding of the conquered towns and fortresses. I noticed this, and bring it to the 
attention of the Senate for the purpose of showing that the tenor of the argument - 
generally on the other side tends to support the views which I have advanced. Not 
only is it the policy of the Administration not to make а treaty with the existing 
Government, because they cannot obtain the ** security" which they demand, bu 
it is to continue the military occupation of ‘the country. | 

[Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said in substance, that he disclaimed the idea of an additional mili- 
tary force to fix the limits of territorial acquisition, much less to interfere with the political condi- 


tion of Mexico. He wished to increase the army in Mexico so that its visible strength might 
destroy all hope of successful resistance. His preference to regulars was in reference to garrison 


duty, in holding the necessary posts on lines of communication. He had before spoken of a mili- 


tary line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, along the range of the Sierra Madre. -His policy was 
to occupy that line. He was opposed to the permanent occupation of Mexico. He thought that 
Herrera, sustained by the new Congress and the new army of Mexico, was competent to make a 
treaty and sustain his Government against the assaults of faction. We ought to treat with it, and 
he devoutly prayed that we might treat before he (Mr. B.) should close his argument.] _ 


Mr. Bett. I unite heartily in the prayer of the Senator that we may have peace. 
In regard to his remarks I have only to say that there may have been, as I stated 
yesterday, a modified policy adopted, and one which would he.consistent with the 


line of the Sierra Madre asthe “security” which they want. But I think this is: 


at last a new construction, assumed by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
ав one satisfactory to him, of the term “security for the future.” | 
Мт. Davis. Assumed last November a year ago. 
Mr. Best. Не is consistent. Сап he answer for other honorable Senators— 
for the Administration of this Government? For the power which has greater in- 
fluénce than-he' or the Senate too, unless we choose by the united voice of Ше two- 


, 
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Houses to control it. 1 Can he answer that he йаз: the concurrence of one-third 
of this body—I mean of those on his side of the chamber? What security will | 


.. such a line give for peace? Тһе reason why they-did not retire to a line twelve 


months ago was that they had no treaty, no peace, They wanted to coerce a 
peace. 

_ Mr. Downs. I ask the Senator what line he would be willing to accept ? 

Mr. Berr. I do not mean any discourtesy, but I beg to inform the Senator that 
before I close my remarks I will state my views upon that point. My argument 


-is intended to demonstrate that the Administration is already carrying out their 


policy of holding the country by military occupation until a Government may be 
formed, matured, and strengthened into such a degree of consistency that it will 
be able to give the securities demanded. I may Һе wrong, however.  Sena- 
tors on the other side of the chamber, it is very obvious, are not united: in. 
sentiment upon this subject. Some distinguished Senators who have spoken differ 
with the Administration, if we look at what is said in the message and among 
themselves. And І may say, looking at the immense magnitude of the question, 
honorable gentlemen may well differ. It is a fearful question in some of its aspects. 

Assuming as І do, and I think upon the strongest ground, that the military occu- 
pation of Mexico is to be continued until such a government, shall be established 
as shall afford the desired security, I propose to inquire whether the undertaking 
be practicable. I ask the attention of the Senate to the statement of a few promi- 
nent facts, in relation to the character and condition of the Mexican population, 
collected from the best sources of information within my reach. | 

I know a distinguished Senator. (Мг. Benron) who is far better informed than 
J am upon this subject, and whose judgment would be entitled {0 far greater weight. 
it was my fortune, many years ago, to listen to an argument of that Senator, before 
a different tribunal, in which his familiar and extensive knowledge of the Spanish 
character, their colonial policy, their laws and institutions, was manifest. He 
knows well the materials which now exist in Mexico for forming a government, 
and he knows the obstacles that lie inthe way. I trust that we shall yet hear from. 
that distinguished Senator, who now sits so much at his ease on the other side of | 
this chamber, upon this subject. 

The best informed differ in their estimates of the pondus of Mexico. Some | 
rate it at eight or ten millions, and others as low as seven millions. I assume 
eight millions as the medium; Of the eight millions there are probably not less 
than five millions of Indians of pure blood; two millions of what are denominated 
the castes or mixed races, consisting of mestizos, mulattoes, and zombos, who rank 
in society in the order in which І have mentioned them; and one million of the 
Spanish or white race. Between these several races or castes there exists a re- 
ciprocal antipathy, amounting to contempt on the ene side, and jealousy and hatred 
on the other. A white skin is still, as at the period of the conquest, a patent of 
nobility, and just in proportion to the mixture of the blood of the white man which | 
flows in the veins of the several castes, do they assert a superiority over all below 


them. "The antipathies and jealousies founded on the distinction of races appear, . 


from all history, to be deeply seated in natural causes and principles. In Mexico 
these natural causes were strengthened and fostered by the jealous policy of the 
Spanish monarchy. The laws and institutions of the vice regal government of the 
colonies cultivated and promoted the natural antipathy and hatred between the In- 
dian and the white and mixed races, as a means of maintaining the dominion of 
the parent country against the infiuence and ambitidn of the Spanish creole popu- 
lation, which were always a subject of serious alarm to the Spanish monarch. But 
the emancipation of Mexico from the dominion of Spain appears to have wrought 
but little change in the general condition or the disposition of the several castes or 
Taces towardg "each other. At the breaking out and during the revolution, the 
Spanish race, from motives of policy, conciliated the castes or mixed races by al- 


 lowing them a higher grade in society ; but, excopt the cultivated class among the 
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mixed races, they still rank below the white race. Of this compound’ mass of" 
population, the white race now, as at all times, are the real lords of the country ; 
asserting the natural superiority of their race, and controlling all others. . They, 
together with the cultivated portion of the mixed race, are also the holders of 
nearly all the property of the country. "The higher clergy, the military, and high 
civil functionaries, are all taken from this class; and, in the practical operation of 
the Mexican Government, the clergy and military constitute a privileged class. 
They are such by the legal exemptions which they enjoy. The castes or mixed 


.race are next in degree of influence and importance, both in social and political 
relations; but, with the exception of the cultivated few among them, they are а 


‚ degraded class. But it is the vast Indian population which most demands our at- 


tention. They are as they have been for three centuries—a degraded, dependant, 


melancholy race ; poverty stricken, ignorant; a living but inanimate mass of hu- 
man beings ; outcasts in their own land, taking no interest in public affairs, though 


` recognised as freemen by the Mexican constitution; their religion a mummery, 


and even, it is said, in many districts indulging their ancient superstitions ; resi- 


ding in separate villages, and cultivating a small allotment of land in common. 


Such is their general condition, especially in the populous States of the South. Un- 
til the period of the revolution they were in a state of pupilage, and not allowed 


: by law to contract debts beyond, the small sum of three dollars. ‘They were, for 


the reasons I have before stated, kept in a state of rigorous seclusion—no white 


man being by law permitted to settle in their villages. From this, I admit, very 


imperfect description of the condition of the different races which compose the: 
population of Mexico, it will be readily granted that there is, there can be, no sym- 
pathy—no common ties to unite them; there can be no unity, no individuality, no 
nationality, no equality of social condition ; but, on the contrary, irreconcileable ha- 
treds and jealousies. Yet such are the materials out of which it is proposed to con- 
struct a government upon the principles of republican equality ; such à government 


„as will hereafter stand against all the assaults offfaction. But I have not stated all 


obstacles to such a scheme. In no country of the world is there so great a degree 
of inequality in the distribution of property. Even among the white race this ine- 
quality stands out as a prominent feature in their relative condition.. This of itself 
is a great obstacle, and you must resort to confiscation and banishment to secure a 
settled Government founded upon equal rights and privileges. | 
Again, sir, when you shall attempt to regenerate and enlighten the Indian masses, 
you will have to encounter the inconvenience of twenty different languages, now 
spoken in different States and districts of Mexico. | | 
There is another circumstance in the condition of Mexico which, to my mind, 
presents àn insuperable barrier to the policy of founding or sustaining the sort of 
Government which seems to be contemplated ; the only sort of Government which 
our. system will tolerate. Besides the want of all affinity and sympathy between 
the different castes, and the inequality in their social conditions, even the better 
informed classes, in the march of mind, in intellectual development, are centuries 
in the rear of the like classes in most of the States of Europe and of this coun- 
try. The overweening influence of the hierarchy, ofthe higher clergy, in matters of 
Government concern, and the despotism which prevails in the religion of Mexico, 
are at once the evidence, and may be the cause, of this intellectual inferiority. 1 
say nothing of the Romish Church, as to its orthodoxy or otherwise. It may be 


the truest and purest of the sects ; it may be the true primitive or apostolic faith; — 


with this I have nothing to do; but it is remarkable that, from the days of Luther 
to this day, wherever Protestantism has most prevailed, there you find planted 
‘deepest and strongest the seeds and the growth of civil liberty; and I affirm that 
where there is no freedom of religious inquiry, no religious toleration, there has 
been no such resurrection of mind as qualities the inhabitants for the enjoyment of 


`. a free and equal Government. 
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Bat it is said this party of the Puros, which I have already noticed, embracing a 
large class—the industrious. and enterprising of all the different castes, the ranchero 
‘or small proprietor, the artisan and the merchant, including the muleteers, said to 
‘be respectable for their honesty, and the professions, altogether combining a large 
share of intelligence—are friendly to the present policy of this Administration, and 
that with the aid and through the instrumentality of their chiefs or leaders you can 
‘build up a Government. It is with this party in Mexico, as I have already shown, 
that you are іп some sort in alliance. ‘And І now assert that you cannot take рп. 
other step in this policy with safety and honor; that from the moment of your en. 
traüce upon the next stage of progress in the execution of this policy, you will be 
committed beyond retreat. No, sir, the moment you compromise this party by 
calling their chiefs and representatives together for the purpose of forming a new 
government, you are irrevocably bound to the policy of a continued militaty oc- 
cupation. You expose them to the never-dying hostility and resentment of every 
other interest and faction in Mexico; of the heirarchy, who fear the overthrow of ` 
their religion ; ofthe large landed proprietors and the military, who fear the ex- 
tinction of their long-enjoyed power and, influence ; and if there be any remains of 
the ancient Castilian pride and spirit in the country, it will be roused to indignant 
and inextinguishable opposition to those of their own countrymen who may lend 
themselves to the project of forming a Government under the protection of foreign ` 
bayonets. Хо, sir, when you shall have once committed yourselves fully othis policy, 
in conjunction with the Puros, you can never abandon them. It would be perfidi. 
ous and disgraceful to do во. ‘The civilized world would cry out against you, should 
you leave theqn to the vengeance of their powerful enemies. 

But, if you allow no force to this argument, when you shall have constituted this 
new Government under the protection of your armies, how long is the experiment 
of its stability to be continued? When will you know that you' may safely with- 
draw your army? How long is it supposed your nurture will be required, before 
you can leave your bantling to stand alone? When all shall be quiet, when there 
shall be no hostile array in the country? Does any one doubt that, from the mo- 
ment when your armies shall have overrun the whole country, and every strong- 
hold and large city shall be occupied by your garrisons ; when the present hostile 
chiefs shall have found that further resistance will be ‘fruitless against your over- 
whelming forces, that they will retire to their estates and submit to your authority t 
Then all will be peace ; but will they carry with them no slumbering spirit of re- 
‘sentment ; no fierce determination of resistance and revenge, to be stirred into 
action the moment you shall fancy that all is safe, and you shall withdraw your 
forces? Do you consider the race with which you have to deal? They are the 
descendants in part of the Celtiberians, who are said, in ancient history, never to 
have sighed in death—the terror of the armies of Rome, and who, in the defence 
of Numantia, their last remaining fortress, preferred perishing by famine, to sub- 
mission to Roman aggression; in part, of the Suevi and Visigoths, who finally 
crushed that collossal Power. They are Spaniards, who walk the streets and high- 
way, carrying the stiletto under their- sleeve, the dagger under the folds of their 
cloaks, and bide their time. The race has deteriorated ; but still blood will show 
itself, at the distance of centuries, when the cup of bitterness overflows, and when 
the oppressor least expects it. 

I have inquired how long this experiment of establishing a stable Government 
in Mexico, by military occupation, is to continue ; and if it will not be regarded as 
too great a descent from higher considerations, I would now inquire what is (ое 
‘the cost of this experiment? Does any one imagine that a less period than from 
three.to five years will be sufficient to overcome all the obstacles which now exist 
to a settled Government in Mexico? I may be told that after one or two years the 
"army of occupation may be safely reduced one-half, or to a force ef twenty-five 
thousand. But this must depend upon contingencies. I have already stated: that 
ап army of fifty thousand men cannot be supported in Mexico at a less annual cost 


, 
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"than $40,000,000. Ihave also supposed that, after you shall have ‘subdued all 
the States to your authority, and with the assistance of our navy you blockade her ` 
| ports, you may derive a revenue of $10,000,000'from Mexico. This will leave an 
annual cost to this country of $30,000,000 for the army alone, ae force in 
Mexico сап be safely reduced. - But the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in giving his views of the importance of occupying the mining 
districts of Zacatecas and San Louis Potosi, informed us that he had received as- 
surances fróm a distinguished officer in Mexico that a revenue might he derived 
from these States so large that he would declind stating the amount lest it should 
be deemed incredible. And this is the mode by which this country is to be recon- 
ciled to the military occupation of Mexico for a series.of years. Why, one would 
be led to suppose thatthe army had nothing to do but to seize the mines, and that 
they would find the silver and gold a'ready sepárated from the ore, and in marvel. 
lous quantities; or that the mines could continue to be wrought by the proprie- 
tors, and all the products be handed over to our collecting officers. But does not 
every Senator know that the mining of the precious metals is conducted with im. 
тепве cost, and that all that the Government or the army can exact cannot exceed 
a rate which will leave a due profit to the proprietors. You surely do not mean to 
employ your officers and soldiers in working the mines. From the grasping 
character of the Mexican Government, to say nothing of its necessities, it may 
. well be supposed that the produce of the mines was taxed at the highest rate it 
could bear ; and I have never seen an estimate of the amount of revenue drawn from 
that source, including the tax on coinage, which exceeds two millions, including 
the transit duty. The gross annual product of the mines in all Mexico does not 
exceed $20,000,000, and twenty per cent. on $20,000,000 would be one-fifth, the 
highest assessment levied by the Government of Spain in'the days of the Vice- 
Regal Government. In addition to the revenue derived from this source, if you 
‘should succeed in reviving the foreign trade of the country, continue the blockade 
of allthe ports of Mexico, and keep the communication with the interior open, you 
may derive $6,000,000 from the customs. Besides these, you can collect $3,000,000 
in direct taxes. "Thus, after abolishing the tobacco monopoly, the internal duties, 
and lotteries, and surrendering the remaining sources. of revenue to the States or 
local Governments, which in pursuance of the policy of the Administration you 
have already done, $11,000,000 will be the highest amount of revenue you can 
expect to derive for the support of your army, and this only after you shall have 
-overrun and occupied all the States. At this time, supposing that you have reduc- 
еа Zacatecas, San Louis Potosi, and Queretaro to your authority, you are in pos- | 
session of ten States, and, if Chihuahua is to be included, eleven. General Scott, 
by his financial regulations in Mexico, has imposed upon the several States in 
‘Mexico $3,000,000, payable monthly by the States occupied by our army. At this 
raté, $1,000,000 may be derived from the eleven States now in our power within 
a year. You may be receiving $2,000,000 from the customs and $500,000 from 
all other sources of revenue not abandoned or surrendered to the States. Thus, 
the whole amount of revenue, after all your brilliant successes, you are now in the 
receipt of, in pursuance of the policy of compelling Mexico to pay the expense of 
ihe military occupation of the country, does not exceed the rate of $3,500,000. 
But, Mr. President, these are mere speculations, and, after all, of little impor- 
tance to the country. This question involves higher consequences. By the time 
you shall have perfected your financial regulations in Mexico, and long before you 
shall have given such strength and power to the new Government you propose to 
erect; long before you shall see the day when уоп сап safely withdraw. your army 
from Mexico, with the securities you desire, a new element of control will have 
intervened ; а new and potent influence will have sprung up to set all your plans 
at ‘naught. Sir, the moment it shall become your known and settled policy.to con- 
tiaue the armed occupation of Mexico; that you propose to occupy all -the large 
towns with.a competent force to ensure tranquility ; that you'intend to extend your 
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protection to the liighways and all other channels of 'trade and intercourse, and that 
this military protection is to endure for a series of years, as it must endure, what 
must be the inevitable consequence? A current of immigration will set towards 
Mexico from this country, as irresistible as the torrent of Niagara. The youthful, 
ardent, and enterprising classes of this country, attracted by the thousand rumors 
which go forth of the untold wealth of the Mexican mines ; of the wide and yet 
unoccupied field for successful enterprise in every branch of industry, will soon 
spread themselves over the whole country. They will become proprietors of 
the soil; under the guaranty 6f the new Government of your formation, they 
will become agriculturalists, establish factories, and become the most useful and 
productive class in the country. They will send for their families, or form family 
connexions with the native white population. Yes, sir, before two years shall have 
passed in the execution of your present policy, hundreds of thonsands of your own 
citizens will have become domiciled in Mexico. Your citizen soldiers, too, will 
have become reconciled to a permanent residence in the land their “arms have 
conquered. They, too, will have contracted ties and obligations which they will 
not be willing to abandon. Then, when you shall suppose that the time has come 
when you can safely withdraw your army, a cry of remonstrance will come up 
from Mexico, such as will find an echo, a lively sympathy at home, in the hearts of 
tens of thousands who now imagine tliat no necessity can ever arise strong 
enough to reconcile them to the subjugation of the whole of Mexico. These in-. 
fluences’ will be felt in all the departments of the Government ; they will be felt іп. 
this chamber. It will not be the Puros only, but it will be your own countrymen 
who will call upon you to save them, their families, a@d their property from the: 
resentment, oppression, and spoliation of the powerful factions which will be 
ready to spring up afd overturn the new Government. That **force *of circum- 
stances," so often and so significantly alluded to in this debate, will then acquire- 
tenfold power over the sentiments and opinions of the people of this country, and. 
over the public councils. It was heretofore strong enough to impel you to the 
policy of continuing this war, by carrying your arms tothe heart of Mexico, and. 
then to engage you in the plan of creating a new Government ; and it will at last 
impel you, with far greater reason, to hold the permanent sovereignty of the whole 
country by right of conquest. : | 

This, sir, will be the last act in the great political drama we are now enacting. 
This is to be the consummation of the policy already shadowed forth in the message. 
This is not merely a nascent policy ; it exists not in embryo only ; I have attempt. 
ed to show that it has germinated already. ‘That it is not merely a vague, floating 
idea in the brain of the President, will fully appear from the message. I beg 
leave to read a few passages from it. After alluding tothe probable ** insecurity of 
the present Government in Mexico," and suggesting that it may become proper to 
give “assurances of protection to the friends of peace in Mexico, in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a new republican government of their own choice," and 
thus converting the * war which Mexico has forced upon us into an enduring bles. 
sing to herself," the President concludes what he had to say upon this part of the- 
subject in this significant language : 

“Tf, after affording this encouragement and protection, and after all the persevering and sincere ef- 
forts we have made, from the moment Mexico commenced the war, and prior to that time, to adjust. 
our differences with her, we shall ultimately fail, then we shall have exhausted all honorable means in 


pursuit of peace, and must continue to occupy her country with our troops, taking the full measure 
of indemnity into our own hands, and must enforce the terms which our honor demands.” 


What “the taking of the full measure of indemnity into our hands” points to, 
whoever now doubts cannot be influenced by any reasoning it is in my power to 
employ. dE. "NE | 
. But it is not the President only who appears to have looked to the permanent ac- 
quisition of all Mexico as the probable result of the policy now pursued in the 
prosecution of the war. I have in my hands a copy of a letter addressed by the 


! 
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Secretary of State, (Mr. Buchanan,) upon this subject, to a public meeting in 
Philadelphia, in which he sums up the views upon the war question in the follow- 
ing language : А 
‚ © The capital of Mexico is now the headquarters of our conquering army; and yet, such is ће 
‘genius of our free institutions, that, for the first time, its peaceful and well-disposed citizens enjoy 
‘security in their private rights, and the advantage of a just and firm government. From all that can 


. be learned they appreciate our protection at its proper value, and dread nothing so much as the with- 


“ 


drawalof our army. Тһеу know this would be the signal for renewed and fierce dissensions among 


their military leaders, in which the Mexican people would become the victims. In this wretched con- 


dition of affairs justice to them and to ourselves may require that we should protect them in estab- 
lishing, upon a permament basis, a republican government, able and willing to conclude and maintain 
an equitable treaty of peace with the United States. After every effort to obtain such a treaty, should 
we finally fail in accomplishing the object, and should the military factions in Mexico still persist in 
“waging upon us a fruitless war, then we must fulfil the déstiny which Providence may have in store 
for both countries. | ( : 

** In any event, we owe it to the glories of the past, to the duties of the present, and the hopes of 
the future; never to falter in the vigorous prosecution of this war until we shall have secured a just and 
honorable peace. The people of the United States will act upon this determination as surely as that 
indomitable perseverance in a righteous cause is a characteristic of our race.” 


` But other powerful and influential supporters of the Administration have also 
furnished pregnant and alarming evidences that this idea of conquering and hold- 
ing all Mexico has been largely entertained. Need I refer to the resolution intro- 
duced into this body by my friend the Senator from Indiana, (Mr. HANNEGAN,) or 
to the resolution on the same subject introduced by the Senator from New York, 


. (Mr. "тскіхѕох?) They speak for themselves. 


There are others who have spoken upon this subject too prominent in the coun- 
&ry to be passed over without notice here. I allude to opinions expressed by officers 
of the army. I have understood that a letter has appeared in one of the public 
journals of the country, from a distinguished and gallant general recently returned. 
from Mexico, (General Quitman,) in which he expressed himself favorably to this 
policy. I would be sorry to misrepresent this distinguished officer, for I have a 
high respect both for his patriotism and his intelligence ; and if I am in error, and 
any honorable Senator has it in his power to set me right, I will thank him to do 
so. Another gallant and distinguished general, (General Shields, ) I observe, has 
expressed the sentiment, on a public convivial occasion, that the Whigs are '*war- 
ring against a high and indomitable necessity." | Кк | 

The distinguished and able chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has 
told us that. although he does not anticipate the annexation of all Mexico, yet that 
he sees nothing so alarming in such a result. I'could multiply the proofs, beyond 
the patience of the Senate to listen to, that this gigantic scheme of annexation has 
been gravely considered and found favor with the Administration, if it be not its 
settled policy. But, sir, whatever may be the real views of the President and his 
Cabinet upon the subject, I have, I think, conclusively shown that the inevitable 
tendency and results of the policy they advocate, and which is now in fall*progress 
in Mexico, is and will be its subjugation. Considering this point established, it 
becomes a duty of the last importance to consider now—I say now, while we have 
it in our power to control the future issues of this war—what we shall do with all 
Mexico when it is annexed to the Union? Yes, sir, I repeat the question—what 
will you do with it? Will you annex it in the form of States ? Let us sce what 
will be the consequences of such a procedure. The several States, or provinces of 
Mexico, twenty-one in number, now enjoy a separate political organization, with 
sufficient population in each to form a State under our system, except two. These 
may be well merged into one ; which would still leave twenty new States'to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, besides the territories, by a single legislative fiat. By the 
constitution of the United States -you are bound to guaranty a republican form of 
government to any new State admitted into the Union. Well, sit, besides three 
millions of the white and mixed races, there will be in the twenty States of Mexico 
a population of five millions of Indians of the pure aboriginal stock. They are 
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freemen by the present laws and constitution of Mexico. What will the spirit. of 
progressive domocracy, which now exercisés so large an influence in this country, 

prescribe as to them ? Would it not claim for them the enjoyment of the right of suf- 

frage! Isitnotthe genius of this new and enlarged system of politfcal philosophy to - 
inculcate fraternal union upon the most perfect equality with all mankind? But sup- 
pose this point waved, and that it shall be determined to suspend the political rights: 
and privileges of the Indian for a time ; still, upon the principles of our own establish. 
ed system, you must permit them to be represented in the National Legislature. 


` They are freemen, of а race superior tothe African, and youcannot deny to the’ 


States of which they compose a majority ofthe population this right. ‘Then, assum-. 
ing опе hundred thousand as the ratio pf representation, you will have eighty new 
members added to th» House of Representatives ; fifty of whom will represent an 
Indian population alone. Butit is the Senate that I may congratulate upon the 
largest addition to its present dignity and importance. We shall have forty new 
Senators ; and as the mixed races of Mexico are, by habit and by a just tribute to: 
mental superiority, admitted to an equality of social and political privileges, it is to. be 
hoped that we shall always have a portion of the new Senators of this caste, who, by: 
the novelty of their complexion, will give new interest and attraction to this body. 
Why, sir, at this rate of advance in our schemes of national aggrandizement we shall 
be subject to great changes of every description. "This Capitol will be fcund'to have: 
been projected upon quite too limited and narrow a view of our destiny. We shall 


, have to dispense with it, and rear one commensurate with the grandeur of our system ;. 


or, rather, it will soon become expedient to centralize the national metropolis. 
But, sir, you hesitate; you recoil from this view of the subject; you turn aside. 


from this picture, and say you will adopt а policy less revolting to the popular feel- 


ings and judgment; that for a time, at least, you will hold Mexico in the form of terri- - 
tories or provinces subject to your regulation; that in this mode you will govern Мехі- 
co until by immigration there shall be such an infusion of the white race in all the pro- 


` vinces as to secure to them the superiority of numbers and influence; and then you can 


adopt them into the Union as States, upon an equal footing with the present States. But 
you will still have five millions of Indians on haud, to be an ever-eating canker on your: 
i ee W hat will you do with these? They must have space; you must leave them 
their villages and commons; you cannot drive them into the Pacific on the one side, or- 
into the Gulf on the other. You cannot exterminate them; you will not be more cruel 
than the Spaniards. You say that you will take them under your tutelage; that you 
will enlighten them, commencing with your military officers and soldiers as their first 
teachers, aud the bayonet for the rod of discipline; that you will stimulate this inani- 
mate mass into life and energy by the influences of trade—by giving them the benefits. 
of just and equal laws; that you will thus gradually induct them into the knowledge 
and duties of free institutions, and that, after the lapse of a few generations, you may 
hope they will be qualified to enjoy all the privileges of the white race. A happy ter- 
mination to this beneficent scheme! But all history, all experience, is against it. 

There is another consideration deserving attention, though of less importance, when 
you shall* have resolved upon holding Mexico as an appendage or subject province or: 
provinces. What will you do with the publie debt of Mexico, which is said to be now - 
$100,000,000, $60,000,000 of which is due to foreign creditors? Will you repudiate it 2: 
If you do you may bring an old house down upon your heads. Will you seize and con- 
fiscate the property and estates of the clergy ? It is said the higher clergy have a great. 
amount of debt against the large proprietors of mines and other estates, secured by 


mortgages. I have heard it estimated as high as $170,000,000. I have it also upon 


good authority that the Puros party, in conjunction with which you propose to establish 

a new Government, bave long contemplated, as oneof their objects in aspiring to power, 

the confiscation of those debts to pay the public debt of the. country, and to appropriate: 
the:remainder to the construction of roads and other works of general utility. Will you 
carry out this policy when you shall assume the absolute dominion of Mexico? If you. 
do, what will you say? How will you excuse yourselves to the new Pope of Rome 

and Bishop Hughes? ‘These are troublesome questions, but I trust that Senators will 
see tbat they deserve consideration. | у Ts : 

. Permit. me now; sir, to call the attention of the Senate to some of the further conse. 
quences. which. may attend this scheme of ‘conquest and annexation. When it shall be: 
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known in Europe that you have solemnly. decided upon the policy оѓ extending your do- · 


шоп over all Mexico, will there be no disposition among the large and powerful States 
of that continent to interpose and prevent the consummation of your magnificent scheme 
of national aggrandizement? Upon this point, I would respectfully inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if the disposition of foraign courts has 
been sounded. on this subject? I can hardly suppose that it has not been done. It may 
and probably will be said that we will permit do interference of any foreign Power; 
that they have no right to interfere, and the moment such a movement is made the whole 
population will rise up to resist the audacious attempt. Still, sir, the great Powers of 
Europe my choose to interfere. 1 do not think they will, for several reasons. Great 
Britain, with her large colonial possessions on our northern border, and her commercial 
interests and ascendancy, will have most cause to watch.our career of conquest; but 
still she, with the other monarchies of Europe, may look on in quiet complacency, 
shrewdly supposing that we may, in our extravagant attempts on all Mexico, do for our- 
selves the worst that their united arms could do, and with far less cost to them; that 
. the subjugation of Mexico will bea perpetual drain upon our resources, and reduce in- 
` Stead of adding to our present rank as a military Power. Perhaps, too, they may indulge 
the expectation that in the mad career we are entering upon, that model system of free 
representative government— that mirror system established in America, which has so long 
reflected back upon Europe an image of freedom and prosperity and happiness, so seduc- 
tive уе so dangerous to themselves, will be broken in pieces, never more to be recon- 
structed. E 


There are other reasons, however, which may control the councils of Europe. They | 


have their troubles at home. England has her Ireland, France her Algeria, to tax their 
resources and hold them in check. France, in a period of no little agitation, and witha 
population which the consummate skill and statesmanship of Louis Philippe has failed 
to unite, is оп the eve of entering upon the experiment of a regency under the reign of 
a minority prince. England and France are jealous of each other, and both look with 
fearful apprehension to the designs of the Autocrat of the north—the great Northern 
Bear, who only waits the embroilment df those two Powers with each other, ог with 
America, to stretch forth one of his huge paws to draw to his strong embrace the domin- 
ions of the Grand Turk, and with the other to grasp British India, with an internal ca- 
pacity still remaining sufficient to ingulph all Europe, as occasion may offer. 

Still, sir, England and France, disregarding all other considerations, may conclude 
` that their commercial and other interests require them to unite in a forcible interference 
with a policy which looks to the establishment of an unlimited dominion upon this con- 
tinent; and it becomes us to estimate the consequences of such a determination on 
their part. The war in which we shall then be engaged will not be confined to the 
land; it will be an ocean warfare also. То meet their united naval armament of а 
thousand ships of war we must enlarge our own naval establishment in a corresponding 
degree. When Mexico shall find such allies—when the disciplined legions of the com- 
bined enemy shall be brought to her assistance on land, instead of fifty we shall be cal- 
. led on to send one hundred thousand troops to Mexico, and have as many more to de- 
fend our sea coast, then extending from the mouth of the Oregon to the Gulf of Tehuan- 
· tepec on the Pacific, and from the Bay of Honduras to the Bay of Fundy on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic. Who shall estimate the cost of maintaining such armaments, 
both by sea and laud, as it would then be incumbent upon you to supply ? To say that 
a hundred millions per annum would cover the cost of such a war would be under rather 
than over the mark. And where will be your resources when your foreign commerce 
shall be annihilated ? .Sir, it may be wise and poo to speak of foreign interference 
as an event to be defied, but itis also the part of wisdom to consider that it is possible, 
if not probable, and to make our account accordingly. I know, sir, Senators шау ех- 
claim, who dreams of such a result as a foreign interference, asa war with England and 
France! Who, sir, ought not to dream of such results when they understand the.ten- 
dency of our present policy in regard to Mexico? And how often has it happened that 
the greatest misfortunes have befallen -a country because her statesmen have failed. to 
‘dream in time of the dangers which impended over it. 


СІ must say, sir, upon this subject of foreign intervention, that the course of this Gove 


ernment is any thing but conciliatory towards the Powers of. Europe. At a moment when 
you have already seized upon New Mexico and California, and declared your intention 
never. to surrender them, and when at the same time you are preparing to grasp all 
Mexico, you proclaim to the world your determination to allow no transatlantic Power 
ito.acquire any further foothold in America. While, by this declaration, уоп announce 
what may pass as a sound policy, by your practice you. take away all merit from. the 
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motive. You will suffer no other Power to add to their dominion by taking advantage 


of the feeble and distracted condition of the States of Spanish origin, while you claim 
the privilege to despoil them at discretion. You will have no partners in the work of 
territorial spoliation ; you claim a monopoly of the spoil and plunder of America. | 
I now propose, Mr. Presideut, to address myself to another branch of the subjeet. 
W hat will be the effect of subjugating all Mexico, and holding it in the form of States. 
or as dependant provinces upon our system of government, our free. institutions ? - 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina showed a great deal of hardihood, or 


. rather that he is a statesman of a by-gone age, when he broached the obsolete idea of 


- 


executive patronage and the duty of keeping it in just and reasonable limits, even with 
our present extent of territorial power and dominion. Who can now speak of the sub- 
ject of patronage without being thought far in the rear of the times? why, sir, does 
not the distinguished Senator know that, from the moment when the doctrine of pro- 
scription could be opeuly avowed, and the right of the ruling party to the,exclusive en- 
joyment of the offices and honors of the country was rigorously practised by one great | 
party, and the justice and propriety of the policy, sustained by a large portion of the - 
other, a final extinguisher was applied to all hope of limiting the patronage of this Gov- 
ernment upon any old fashioned notion of economy? Yes, sir, I remember the time, 
since my entrance into public life, when the cry of proscription, of retrenchment, and re- 
form was potent enough with the people of this country to overturn an Administration 
distinguished alike for its economy, honesty, and ability. | 

. But, sir, we should not despair of resisting successfully the avalanche of power and pat- 
ronage which now threatens to overwhelm us. Let us inquire for a moment what will 
be tbe amount of patronage which will accrue to the Executive when Mexico shall be 
added to our domain, and laid off into separate territories or provinces. 

‘We shall have not less than twenty-four new and distant territorial or provincial gov- 
ernments, each of which must have a governor—twenty-four governors—and as many 
secretaries to their excellencies ; then the judicial corps in each province of two ôr three 
judges, an attorney general, and a marshal; then will follow collectors of customs, at 
numerous ports o2 the Pacific and on the Gulf of Mexico; the directors of nine public 
mints; then, for a period at least, we must have a military chief of a grade not lower 
than a general commanding the forces in each province; and last, though not least, a 
governor general for all Mexico. Why, sir, John Bull need not swell himself out, and 
vaunt himself so lusti y any longer. We, too, shall have our Indies; our subject millions; 
our rich provincial governments; our large standing army; and though we may not 
boast an empire on which the sun never sets, yet will it soon extend from the Line to the 
frozen seas of the north. With such prospects of extended dominion, what visions of 
national grandeur and magnificence may we not indulge? Then such magnificent scenes. 
as we shall behold at this seat of our great republican empire, and all over the country ; 
generals returning from the distant provinces laden with wealth and honors, making their 
triumphal progress through the country, and suing for the consulship; troops of appli- 
cants for office of an inferior grade. What gorgeous spectacles shall we behold on levee- 
occasions at the White House, or rather the imperial palace; what a glitter of epauletts; | 
what a clatter of dangling swords; what a waving and doffing of red and white plumes! 
But all this will be eclipsed on presentation day ;. when the twenty-four new governors 
shall attend to kiss hands, and take their departure for their distant provinces. Sir, the 
imagination fires at the thought. I already see the grand usher or master of ceremo- 
nies leading in the successful applicants, and hear him saying to the President, ‘ ‘This, 
sir, is the gentleman whom your Excellency has had the goodness to nominate as gov- 
ernor of the Californias, this of Sonofa, this of Sinaloa, this of Guanaxuato, this of Ja- 
lisco, this of Oaxaca, this of Michoacan, Chiapas, Yucatan, Queretaro, Tamaulipas, New 


` Leon," and so of the rest. “ Апа Î have the proud satisfaction to announce to your Ex- 


cellency that the august Senate confirmed the nominations of all these gentlemen with- 
out the slightest inquiry into their fitness, having the most unbounded confidence in the 
unerring judgment and long tried patriotism of your Excellency in all that pertains to 
your illustrious station." | | | 
. Well sir, this will be a proud occasion. And then, sir, what limits can be set to our 
growing greatness? We shall havea railway uniting the city of Washington to the. 
city of Montezuma—I insist, sir, that the name of Mexico be changed to that of Monte- 
zuma—the two capitals of the United Empire. This shall be our Rome, and. if the- 
Lake Tezcuco can be converted into a strait, Montezuma shall be our Constantinople. 
.. Well, sir, do honorable Senators think that we can stand all this more than imperial 
е without danger to the consutution and the liberties of the country ? Why, sir, 
the prize of the Presidency is alteady so great that every succeediug election threatens. 
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to conyulse our system. Who does not remember the excitement which pervaded the: 
whole country in our more recent Presidential eleetions—an excitement so intense that 
society could bear no-more? But when we shall have a standing army of fifty thousand. 
men; when our empire shall be enlarged to the contemplated limits; when the whole 
country shall have been intoxicated by this passion for distinction and glory, personal 
and national ; when the Presidentia! purple with ils present power and patronage, pre- 
senting a temptation almost too great for virtue, shall receive this vast accession of  . 
strength and influence ; when, instead of twenty or thirty, the President can annually 2 
dispense a hundred millions among his partisans and followers, who shall say that our 

institutions will be in no danger? Sir, public liberty will be extinct. But we may con- 

sole ourselves with the reflection that the forms of the republic will still be preserved. 

The republic in ruin will still flourish in name; ours will still be denominated the great 

republic. But what are forms and what is a name? The Roman republic long survived 
the crushed liberties of the people of Rome. Augustus and his immediate successors 

.. carefully observed all the forms of the ancient constitution. Consuls were elected; the 

Senate continued to debate and register decrees, fancying itself still a constituent element 

of the government long after every vestige of real power had departed from it forever. 

But Senators say there is no danger of a similar result to our system, whatever policy 

we shall adopt in relation to Mexico; and so they go on, in the execution of their present 

policy, to whatever it may lead. | 

And this is destiny! it is death! "Thisis to be the triumph of progressive democ- 
racy. Sir, Iam at a loss to undersiand what particular quality distinguishes progressive 
from the good old-fashioned Democracy under which our Government was formed. I 
know but little of this new school, but the little I do know has not impressed me favor- 
ably. Iam too old to adopt new theories of government, especially when Tam satisified 
` with my early creed. Progressive democracy, from ail Ї have heard of it, does not ap- 

pear to be over modest in its pretensions. It has little reverence for the time-honored 
opinions of the sages and founders of our institutions. Nor is it content with their re- 
sults, happy and glorious as they are and have been. It aspires to the invention of 
something still more marvellous for the improvement of the condition of society and of 
mankind. It claims alliance and joint origin with steam-power, by sea and land; with 
the locomotive, the steam-shíp, and steam press; with the magnetic telegraph, and, 
in its arrogance, would seem ready to wrest the igbtning from Deity, and claim it for 
its own creation. We haveheard its disciples and partisans declaiming perpetually of 
the extension of the area of freedom. Our present limits are quite too contracted, and 
nothing less than а continent can give scope for the development of their principles. 
Old ideas and all existing institutions have fulfilled their missions, and must give place 
to new ones more conformable to the true destiny of man. 

Indeed, sir, in regard to the recent invention called progressive democracy I am as 
ignorant and as much puzzled and confounded by the declaration of its expounders as the ` 
Inca of Peru when Pizarro caused his chaplain to explain to him, through an interpreter, 
the extent of his authority and the heavenly character of his mission to America. The 
reverend priest spoke first of the Holy Trinity; then of the Pope of Rome, and last of 
the Emperor Charles V., and of the powers and attributes of each. But the mystery 
was too profound for the untutored mind of the Indian. The good Inca, in despair, exe ' 
claimed, “ Wo is me! all that you say of your Three-one-God, of the great man who 
` sits upon the seven hills, and of another great man called the Emperor, ] cannot under- 
stand ; but I see plainly that you claim the right to take from me my country and to 
destroy my. people." 2E Е | | 
“Мг. President, from the views І have presented on this subject, it will: be perceived 
that I have not proceeded on the ground that the Administration entertained any scheme 
for the conquest of Mexéco until after the termination of the campaign of Gen. Scott, 
by the capture of the city of Mexico, and the failure of Mr. Trist’s negotiation. At this 
period of the war, I have undertaken to show that a policy was conceived and adopted 
` jn the further prosecution of the war, and which is still persisted in, which in its inevita- . 
ble tendency must lead to the final subjugation of that country. I hávealso endeavored 
to establish, from the tenor of the message itself and numerous other proofs and cir- 
cumstances, that the Administration have looked to this as the possible, 1f not probable, 
result of its policy ; that they have weighed the consequences and resolved to risk them. 
In the course of my remarks I have given fall weight to the argument of the force of 
circumstances, and the real difficulties and embarrassments in which the Administration 
' is involved in bringing the war to а close, as the inducement to the policy now persisted 
in. It will also be observed, that in the discussion of this subject I have not considered 
it materia] what the real views of the Executive may be upon the question of final con- 
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quest and-aonexation. But I have: insisted-and firmly believe that the further- proseou- 
tion of this war, according tothe plan now іц operation and for the objeets explicitly: 
avowed, whether the Administration wills it or not, can have no other termination thaw 
the one [have assumed as inevitable. | | | 
Thus, sir, the real question before us is not whether we shall pass the bill, but how. 
we shall stop this war or control by our. resolves the future proseeution of it. It is clear, 
sir, that we have arrived at a point in our history which will bé memorable in all time 
с for good or for evil. It is an epoch! It is not like the erises alluded to by the honora- 
ble chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. It is not a question regarding the 
settlement of disputed points of domestic policy ; whether the protection of domestic: 
industry or free trade be. the true policy of the country; or whether a national bank or. 
the subtreasury would be the most suitable fiscal agent of the Government; but it is 
a contest of principle, in which, the whole frame and policy of our free system of go- 
vernment, is liable to be unsettled and revolutionized. We are as a nation about to enter 
upon.a perilous enterprise, as vast in its aims as it is daring in its conception. Тһе pro- 
position is, or soon will be, if not arrested by the National Legislature, the incorporation. 
into our Union of a territory large enough to found an empire of itself. Surely, sir, be-. 
fore we try “the hazard of this untrod state,” we should pause. I am persuaded that 
the boldest, and even the most reckless, of those who favor this gigantic project must 
feel some trepidation, some misgiving. If they are patriots, as I doubt not they аге, 
they will pause before they launch into an unknown stream that will carry them and the 
counrry they know not where. It is a question which invokes to its discussion and de- 
cision all the genius, and talents, and wisdom of the land. And if any of my Whig 
friends in this chamber or elsewhere suppose that, alter all, there is no great danger of 
the success of this scheme of conquest and annexation, extravagant as it may: appear to. 
them, let me warn them that they are lulling themselves into a false security. | 
Permit me to advert for a single moment to some of the elements of popular influence. ' 
which exist in favor of this policy, aud the advantage of the position which its advocates. 
enjoy over their opponents. Why, sir, the very magnitude of the proposition, though 
startling at first from a distrust of its consequences, soon becomes a source of favor and 
support. ‘The passion for the grand, the vast, and the marvellous, inherent in the mind, 
especially of the youthful and ardent, soon produces its natural. effect, and overcomes all 
obstacles. Why, sir, I confess that when I give the reins to the imagination І am in- 
toxicated with the grandeur of the prospects that may be opened to us as a nation. Sir,- 
it is a dangerous subject to contemplate. With all the fearful consequences that may 
‚ arise from the adoption of this great project, some of which I have endeavored to depict, 
it still has great attractions. Pope illustrated the operation of the human mind upon. 
such a question in his description of the allurements to vice: | 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien. 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its: face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 


Yes, sir, pity is not an inappropiate idea, for we shall soon hear of the pitiable condi- 
tion of the poor Mexicans ; a prey to all the evils of faction and anarchy. The project, 
though formidable and repulsive.to the judgment at first, when it comes-to be softened 
down, and its dangers diminished by the brilliant coloring of fancy, по: longer seems so: 
fearful and perilous. Add to this the vast extent of the country itself, the broad table 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes, opening out like a fan from the south to the west and 
the north, affording every variety of clime, from the torrid to the temperate; and then 
the grandeur and magnificence of some of its features and the beauty of. others.. There 
nature exhibits herself іп her most sublime and terrific, as well as in her more lovely 
and enchanting aspects. You see snow-capped mointain-peakstowering to the clouds, 
and the scarcely extinct voleano, rising by the side of flowery vales, studded with refresh- 
ing lakes. ‘There, too, nature has bestowed the often fatal gifts of mountains teeming 
with precious metals; and the earthquake not infrequent comes to awaken the guilty. | 
conscience of the oppressors. Itis a country full of stirring recollections. Тһе pen of 
Prescott has made ita classic land. It was the theatre of the deepest and darkest tra- 
gedy ever enacted. It is the land where once flourished a great and populous empire, 
founded by а race of unknown origin and of mysterious destiny. Sir, striking as these 
things are;iin thetnselves, distance gives to them additional charms and increased en- 
chantment. These are some of the attractions which captivate the imagination of the 
young and pervert the judgment of mature age, and we shall see that in due time they: 
will: be heralded forth throughout this wide country by a thousand tongues in strains of 
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vivid.and impassioned.eloquence. біт, the gratification. of. natianal ambition, the na-: 
tional pride,.the love of power and dominion which fill the. heart of. man, the idea that; 
we belong.to a great and powerful nation, .how. often, in the history of the world, have 
they reconciled the sincerest: patriot to despotic rule encircled with glory. P 

Sir, I confess my own weakness; and when [ contemplate this picture of national. 
greatness, [ often find myself wishing that this future cou'd be realized without danger. 
to the public liberty. How I would exult if we could only preserve the free institutions: 
of the country, its future prosperity and repose. If such аге ту own feelings, what 
must be.the effect of the brilliant destines of the republic presented to the youth of the 
country, full of ardent and ambitious. hopes, and whose impulsive and inexperienced: 
minds seldom pause to weigh the evils which may attend a career of such glittering pros-- 
pects. Sir, who shall undertake to prophecy a favorable issue to this question, when: 
every. temptation to ambition, individual and national, when every lure calculated to ex- 
cite and win over to this scheme of conquest, alike the laudibly curious and enterprising. 
among.the youth of the country, and the vicious and corrupt slaves of cupidity, are offered: 
іп rich profusion, — 00 

We must not forget the army. Пі already an element of great influence in the country.. 
Honest and patriotic as our gallant officers and citizen-soldiers may be, it is buy natural 
that they will form attachments to the country which has been the scene of their glory, 
and desire its consolidation with their native land. We have already seen evidences of: 
this feeling in the letters and speeches of gallant officers now in the country. "They, 
too, are but men like ourselves, with all our passions and separate interests, W hile- 
Mexico continues to be the seat of war, they may expect to win new laurels in the ser- 
vice of their country. The ambitious among them who have not yet reached marked 
distinction will desire new occasions for the display of heroic valor. And when all Mexi-- 
co shall be subdued to our dominion, and no new fields ot martial distinction shall be- 
presented, they may still expect to бой employment congenial to their habits. 

There is another greater and more formidable influence to be looked to in the settle- 
ment of this question. ‘There is a great and powerful party in this country—a party: 
which, for the last twenty years, with the exception of a slight interval, has held the- 
reins of power and enjoyed the honors and emoluments of the civil service, ‘The results 
of the late elections have shaken their security, and they.may be expected to put forth 
all their energies to maintain their ascendency. If the President persists in his present 
ro a few months longer, the issue must come to be, “the conquest of all Mexico.” 

do not suppose that every member of the party will yield their settled convictions om 
this subject for party considerations; far otherwise. We have already heard the voice 
of opposition to this policy from the other side of this. chamber. The distinguished: 
Senator from South Carolina has led the way, and I trust many others will follow. But. 
party isa tyrant De Tocqueville was right when he said that in few countries of the 
world was political opinion less free than in this free country of ours. Who that has: 
, been in public life has not felt the party lash ? What so galling to the feelings of an 
ingenuous mind and a patriot as to find himself compelled to relinquish his station, or to 
yield to the behest or dictation, often of inferior minds, who, by superior chances, come- 
to be considered party leaders? and the brightest genius sometimes makes a fatal blunder.. 

Sir, in calculating the advantages which the supporters of the policy of conquest pos- 
sess, and the chances of averting such an issue in the coming political conflict, there is. 
one of a peculiar character which deserves to be considered. It arises from the dilem- 
ma in which the President is placed, in part by himself and his friends, and in part by 
the Whig opposition. Тһе President, very early in. the progress.of the war, declared 
his purpose of retaining New Mexico and California. .But his friends of the North and 
East said to him, You shall not take those territories but upon condition of the Wilmot 
proviso. The Whigs of the South became alarmed, and united with the North in the 
no-territory policy. Thus.was the President checkmated both by his friends and oppo- 
nents. This was his dilemma; how to escape from it was ihe question. He had-no 
way to escape but.by frankly retracing his steps, acknowledging his error, and making 
a treaty without the cession of territory ; but that few men in high station, and who as; 
pire to the rank of statesmen, can afford to do. It requires а great man, a very great: 
man, to do this. I donot mean to speak offensively of the President. I consider the 
embarrassment under which he was thus placed in reference to the conclusion of the war, 
great and serious. If he treated with Mexico without the territories, nothing but the 
military glory achieved in the war would remain, after all the sacrifices of the country 
in the prosecution of it. From this embarrassment nothing could relieve him but the 
intervention of Congress by declaring the objects of the war. Hence, was he tempted 
continually to a new line of policy ; and the. refusal of the Government of Mexico to 
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‘treat with. Mr. Trist, with the brilliant conquests of Gen. Scott; gave the encouragement” — 
ito the new and extended objects of the war which now constitute his avowed policy. 
And ihe causes which produced this determination must still embarrass the President in ' - 
any attempt 10 close this war unless Congress will relieve him. He is still impelled by 
а dire moral necessity, either to degrade himself from the rank of statesmen, by the 
voluntary confession of error, or to take the hazard of elevating himself to a still higher 
‘fame, or of losing all, by involving his country ina fatalenterprise. | 
But, sir, the friends and supporters of the President and his administration are embar- 
massed by the same causes; they are in a like dilemma with himself, and one in which 
they involved both him and themselves. Hence the temptation to them to adopt a new · 
zand bolder policy ; to extend their views far beyond New Mexico and California. А 
‘whole party, powerful in resources of skill, talent, and patronage, are thus placed in cir- 
cumstances strongly urging them to an issue which at one bound clears every barrier— 
relieves them from all past embarrassments, Wilmot proviso and all—and if they should 
fail, they will fall in the execution of a bold conception; but if, on the other hand, they 
-should be successful, and carry out the daring project of uniting all Mexico to our Union, 
the leaders of the enterprise will leave а name in history of no half way measure of . 
renown or dishonor. "Тһе fame of the authors of the muvement must rise with the in- 
-creasing glory of a still free country; or their names will be execrated amid the broken 
„and crumbling ruins of the republic. Е 
. Such, sir, аге the dangers and temptations to which the country now stands exposed ; 
-and if the party in power shall determine to make the issue I have supposed, who can 
estimate its force in the decision which the country must declare. | 
And what, sir, are the resources of power and influence which the opponents of this 
scheme have at their command? . Where the high official stations? what patronage to 
uphold the public press—to stimulate the zeal of partizans? None, sir, none. They 
must rely alone upon the moral influence and considerations inherent in the question it- 
self Does any one inquire where is the Whig opposition—the great Whig party ? 
Why, sir, as a pany, the Whigs, in standing out against this policy, are shorn of half 
their strength by the very idea that their opposition springs from party motives ; and 
further, by their position in seeming to withhold supplies for the prosecution e£ a war in 
which the country is engaged with a foreign foe; by the cry of treason and alliance with 
‘the public ‘enemy. Instead of an advantage, the idea of a party opposition, from the 
necessity of the case, is a formidable drawback to the influence of those who look with 
alarm to the results of the further prosecution of the war. ты з 
But, sir, while we thus stand confronted with this question, involving the future liber- 
ties of the country, the greatest but one that can ever be debated in this chamber, (the 
question of union and national existence,) what do we behold? Where are the members 
of that glorious Whig fraternity ? Where their great leaders, including the most dis- 
tinguished and experienced statesmen of the country, and to whom the country mainly 
looks, and has а right to look, to save it from the impending calamity ? Where those to. 
whom thecountry looks for wise counsel, prompt and energetic action, at such a crisis 2 
And what are they doing? Hesitating and faltering in their arrangements for the coming 
«conflict; disputing about old usages; insisting on personal preferences; distracted by: 
narrow sectional Jealousies. When the ground on which they stand is volcanic, and they 
:already feel the throbbing of the smothered elements, instead of flying quickly to the 
only safe refuge that offers. they stop to gather up a budget of old hobbies, precious old 
wares, some new, personal, and mixed, altogether load enough to sink a navy; they 
pause to consider whether some other mode of escape may not present itself; to see if 
the threatened shock may not pass off without injury. When the real question is, 
whether all Mexico shall be annexed, they moot the point whether it would be proper to 
take a slip of it, more or less; and, when the North and the South are threatened by 
one equal fatality, it is debated whether the slave power should not be hedged in by a 
proviso! Yes, sir, I regret to say that the vomito prieto is not confined to the tierra 
caliente of Mexico. A politicio vomito prieto prevails to an alarming extent at the North 
апа East, which I much fear will prove more destructive to our dearest interests than it 
has done to our brave soldiers in Mexico. And thus, sir, at a period perhaps the most 
„momentous that has occurred in our history, and when all jealousies, sectional and per- 
- sonal, and the jostling of individual ambition should be resolutely disregarded, those of 
-every section, who are anxious to stand by the republic, and rescue her institutions from 
-the dangers that gather round them, are shorn of their strength, distracted, and paralyzed 
by their own divisions. m , 
, Bir, does any of my Whig friends consider that I exaggerate the probability that the 
issue will be such as I have assumed. From the evidences before them do they consider 
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it questionable? Why, sir, if there was nothing else to warn them of the nature of the 
coming struggle, the speech of the honorable chairman of the Committee on Milita 

Affaits, it seems to me, ought to suffice. Have you not seen that able Senator, up to a 
recent period of his life distinguished for the philosophic vein wh'ch runs through alk 
his writings and speeches, fling aside his philosophy and proclaim the superiority of in- 
stinct over the conclusions of reason, in estimating military glory as an element of na- 
tional strength ; giving himself up to the encouragement and support of all the extrava- 
ganzas о! progressive democracy in declaring that he can see no great cause of alarm in 
the idea М гы our dominion over the whole continent. I mean no offence to that 
distinguished Senator; I have a high regard both for his talents ang his private virtues; 


but I must say that 1 am uttérly amazed by his remarks upon this subject; I must say 


of his new course that though it may be fortunate for him, it must be deeply afflictive to 
his country. But, upon the introduction of the resolutions offered upon this subject by 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. CArnous,)—and may this Senate 
ever boast one or more such Senators, who may possess the moral courage to rise above 
party on a questiou like this, and give himself to his country alone—what more did we 
hear from the honorable Senator from Michigan? Sir, it was that the questions pre- 
sented in the resolutions were mere abstract propositions, which, if adopted, could have: 
no practical operation or infiuence in preventing the catastrophe against which the reso-. 
lut:on was pointed. “ Why, sir," exclaimed the Senator, “if the people will the an. 
nexation of Mexico, nothing in our power to do can prevent it; you may as well plant 
yourself upon the brink of the cataract of Niagara and bid the waters be still.” 

Well, sir, does the honorable Senator really believe that nothing the Senate can do, no 
resolution that can be adopted here, no declaration of opinion upon this great question,. 
will have any effect with the country or among the people? And has the Senate sunk 
solow? And is it so that the Senate, which is presumed to be composed of gentlemen 
of large experience in public affairs, statesmen distinguished for their ability and patriot- 
ism in the States they represent, on a question involving the greatest consequences, and 
such as may decide forever the experiment of free republican institutions, can have no in- 
fluence with the yeomen of the country—with the farmer at his plough, the merchant 
at his couüter or his desk, the mechanic in his worshop—a class which always look only: 


. to the good of the country, which is never disturbed nor biased by dreams of personal 


ambition, and who value their constitution and the Union as the guaranties as they are 
of their domestic happiness, the security of their lives and property, and the preservation 
of their privileges, civil and religious. Sir, I can subscribe to no such conclusion. Sir,. 
does the honorable Senator really suppose that the declaration of his individual opinions 
and sentiments on this great question, or any other on this floor, can have no weight with 
the people of this country? If he does, I can assure the honorable Senator that he great-- 
ly undervalues the-estimation in which he is held in this country, both for his talents and 
his patriotism. Sir, whenever that day shall come that the opinions of the American 
Senate can have no influence in correcting the impulses of popular feeling, the hastily 
formed and ill-considered opinions of the people upon a question involving their liberties, 
I shall not calculate how long those liberties may endure, or how soon they may perish.. 
. Mr. President, I have reflected much upon the question, in all its grave aspects, and I 
feel compelled to express the conviction that, as a people enjoying the fruits of a free sys- 
tem of Government, we stand on the very brink of our fate. If we do not stop this war 
now, or before another new year—one step further in our present course and weshall be 
borne by an irresistible current, beyond retreat or rescue, into irretrievable misfortune: 


. and ruin. If we are savedit will be by the providence of God, not of man. 


There is something, Mr. President, in our present relations with Mexico—something 
so unusual, not to say wonderful, in all the incidents of this war—that, were I supersti- 
tious, I should say. that a higher power than ours holds the issues of it, and for purposes 
we may not comprehend. ‘The instances of individual self-sacrifice, of reckless yet sue- 
cessful adventure, of such frequent occurrence in this war, carry us back in search of 
parallel examples to the heroic ages of antiquity, and seem fitter subjects for fabulous 
and romantic narrative, than the sober pages of truthful history. There is norecord in 
the history of modern warfare, nor ancient either, of a more brilliant and uninterrupted: 
series of well.fought battles and vietorious results against such odds as that which now 
forms part of the imperishable annals of the republic; and when we contemplate the 
intrepidity and skill of our officers; the impetuous valor whieh has distinguished every 
corps of our army, whether of regular soldiers or of volunteers—a valor which neither 
natural obstructions, nor military defences; nor a force often fiva times more numerous, 
could arrest in their rapid and victorious career—we are involuntarily reminded of the 
similar and thrilling exploits of Cortez in the same fields of military fame—in the land 
which, by this double act of conquest, seems devoted. 
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Itis now about three hundred years since that extraordinary man, with а band of adventu. 
vers less than seven hundred in number, urged on by two of the strongest passions of our 
nature, cupidity and religious fanaticism, landed upon:an unknown shore, burnt his ships, 
attacked—and, after enacting scenes so mixed of craft, cruelty, and blood, yet so gilded 
over with feats of high chivalry and dauntless courage that the muse of history pauses in 
her task, and hesitates to praise or blame—overthrew a populous and powerful empire. 
These victorious adventurers were the ancestors and countrymen of thatrace which ever 
since has held sway over the conquered country, whatever form the Government has 
assumed, whether Vice Regal or free. It was an Indian race that peopled the empire 
which Cortes overturned ; and they were the ancestors and countrymen of the sàme race 
which now inhabit the land of their fathers. They wefe made serfs, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, to their new masters three centuries ago; with some 
amelioration they continue to be so to this day ; though free in name, they still wear 
the badges of a subject people— still remain the victims of conquest and of their prime- 
val caste and complexion. Whatever faction rules for the hour, they are still the suffer- 
ers. What religion fails to exact from them, their proud and insolent conquerors extort,, 
under the pretext of Government support, or to maintain an army which oppresses them 
in peace and gives them no protection in war. Wonderful retribution! "That at the 
distance of centuries the descendants of the original spoilers should be made to suffer 


the penalty of the wrongs committed by their forefathers; that they in turn should be ` 


trodden under the iron heel of warz-be made to pass under the yoke of the conqueror. 
Mr. President, if I may be permitted to moralize upon the extraordinary and mysteri- 
ous vicissitudes and coincidences in the fortunes of nations, I would ask what are our 
motives, what our purposes in the further prosecution of this war? Are we sure, sir, 
that the motives of those who direct this war, who put all this chivalry in motion ig a for- 
eign land, are not tainted with the lust of conquest? Ате we sure that, whatever cause 
of war may have existed at its origin, other motives and other objects have not super- 
vened less defensible in their character than the rights and honor of the country, the 
only legitimate causes of war? Are the invaders of this ill-fated country, of the 
nineteenth century, so pure and upright in all their objects, and so far elevated above the 
passions of those of the sixteenth, that they may hope to escape the retribution whic 
awaited them, and which has ever awaited the conqueror and oppressor ? | 


. lt is said of Scipio—not he that overcame Hannibal, but Scipio, the destroyer of Car- | 


thage—that when surveying the scene of carnage and desolation around him, and when 
‚ he saw the wife of Hasdrubal, arrayed in her richest apparel, slowly ascending to the 
summit of the temple which rose above the conflagration, and thence, after stabbing her 
children, Manus herself into the burning elements below, he wept, but it was not 
over Carthage—Rome rose up to his view with all her crimes and oppressions, and he 
saw inscribed on the rolls of her future history the sentence of eternal justice. that she, 
- too, must fall. | . 
„Біг, if any should now desire to know my poor opinion of the proper mode of termina- 
ting this. war, I say to them, make the best treaty with any existing Government you can. 
' If you must have the territories of New Mexico and California, get a cession of them; 
if you cannot do that, come back to the Rie Grande—to the bouddary you claim title to, 
and thus save your honor. | | "E | 
My advice is, Stop the war! Flee the country as you would a city doomed to des- 
truction by fire from Heaven! | | IE 
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| "The House being in Committee of the Whole оп the State of the Union, and hating under 
consideration the bill authorizing a loan not exceeding $18,500,000, | | 
. Mr. MARSH, of Vermont, said— 


.Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


I propose to avail myself of this occasion, to do what I have not yet donein 
this place—to express, namely, in the fewest possible words, my own opinion, 
and, as I suppose, that of a large majority of my constituents, respecting the 
causes, character, objects, and tendencies of the war in which we are engaged, 
and to assign the reasons which will compel me to vote against all measures 
-designed for the prosecution of hostilities professedly commenced for defence, 
but d have been, and are, waged for purposes of aggression, invasion, and 
conquest. | | | 

It is said that it is too late to investigate the causes of the war, and that the 
only remaining question proper for the consideration of Congress is, what mea- 
-sures will tend to bring it to the most speedy termination, and enable us to 
conclude a peace upon terms most advantageous to ourselves. This would, 
indeed, be so, if it were true that a state of war, however commenced, absolved 
us from all duties towards those of our fellow men who.have become our ene- 
mies: But there are those, and I profess myself of the number, who can dis- 
cern no sound distinction between the principles of public and private morality, 
and who believe that war, like private violence, can lawfully be resorted to 
only as a necessary means of securing already existing rights, not of creating 
new and independent claims. It becomes, therefore, material to ascertain the 
origin, causes, and purposes of every war, before it is possible to determine 
when its lawful ends have been accomplished, and what measure of reparation 
the victorious party 1s entitled to exact. | | 

In inquiring into the origin of the present war, it is essential to distinguish 
between its primary causes and its proximate occasions. That its first cause 
was the annexation of Texas, no man disputes; and there is as little doubt 
that its immediate occasion was the occupation of the left bank of the Rio 
Grande by the army of the United States, in obedience to the order of the Pre- 
sident. The war is the natural-and legitimate consequence of annexation; but, 
though a natural and legitimate, 1t does not follow that it was a necessary, re- 
sult of that measure, and therefore this Administration may be chargeable with 
its guilt, although the original offence was committed before the present Execu- 
tive came into power. If the Administration knowingly omitted any proper 
means to avert, or voluntarily adopted any measure calculated to precipitate, so 
-dire a calamity, if it refuses to accept the terms which are believed to be now 
offered by prostrate and suppliant Mexico, it is responsible, before God and 
man, for all the consequences of its acts or its neglects. I shall not venture to 
affirm that, after the mortal wound which we had inflicted upon the honor and 
‘the interests of Mexico, by our rapacious absorption of a territory once indispu- 
tably hers, and to which she still laid claim, it was possible to avoid a war; 
but as no effort was ever made in good faith to propitiate that republic—a point 
most conclusively established by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Dixon)— 
we are not entitled to presume that she would have turned a deaf ear to hon- 
-orable proposals of peace; and inasmuch as Mexico had committed no hostile 
әсі, the casus belli cannot be considered as having occurred until the President 
forcibly occupied a territory not only claimed, but quietly possessed by her— 
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a territory to which, as the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. THompson) has, in 
in his admirable speech, indisputably proved, Texas had not the shadow of 
title—a territory which the Senate of the United States had virtually adjudged 
to be still part and parcel of the Mexican domain. The war, therefore, was 
not only provoked, but commenced by us; and though I will not say that the 
Administration wantonly plunged into it, with a full apprehension of its ardu- 
ous character, its countless cost of treasure and of blood, yet I have no hesita- 
tion in professing my deliberate conviction that the Executive ordered the army 
to advance upon the Rio Grande under, not the belief only, but the hope, that 
this insult would goad Mexico to some hostile demonstration, which might fur- 
nish a plausible reason for a great increase of our military establishment, and, 
consequently, of Executive patronage, and, at the same time, enable the Ad- 
ministration, at the cheap cost of а small war,” to extort from humbled Mex- 
ico the cession of her fairest provinces, and thus place Mr. Polk by the side of 
his predecessor, on that bad eminence which John Tyler now occupies, solitary 
and alone, as the great enlarger of the ‘‘area of freedom.? There was, more- 
over, a special motive for taking steps to secure the acquisition of a part, at 
least, of California. The surrender of our claims to northern Oregon had been 
predetermined. It was foreseen that this sacrifice of Western interests, this 
mortification of Western pride, would excite a feeling of indignation which 
must be appeased, and nothing seemed more likely to accomplish this end than 
a war with Mexico, which would furnish congenial occupation to the restless 
and adventurous spirits of the Mississippi valley, divert public attention from 
the unpopular policy of the Administration in respect to Oregon, and atone for 
the loss of the northern portion of that territory by new acquisitions on its 
southern border. | | 
Entertaining these views upon the origin and purposes of the war, I can | 
consider it in no other light than as a national crime; but, independently of this, 
it is an offence against the moral spirit of our time, a retrograde step in the 
movement of humanity, a violent wresting of our national energies and na- 
tional resources to unnatural, inappropriate, and mischievous uses. The crea- 
tive arts of peace, the arts of production, multiplication, and conversion, are 
now universally recognised as the objects on which the physical powers, of 
man should be mainly exerted; they are arts eminently suited to the character 
and wants of our people, and the genius of our institutions, and it is а com- 
plete inversion of the principles of true statesmanship in {Һе nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as a violation of the rules of Christianity, to call upon our coun- 
trymen to turn the ploughshare into the sword. We are suited to grow by de- - 
velopment and assimilation, rather than by sudden accretion; by gradual 
extension, than by rapid acquisition; by honorable and well-earned gain, 
than by rapacious appropriation. The very publicity inseparable from all 
the operations of our Government is fatalto the successive conduct of ag- 
gressive war, which, like most other crimes, must be planned, if not perpe- 
trated, in darkness. But it is not, perhaps, surprising that the party which 
aims to break down the industrial establishments of the country, and smother 
those peaceful arts which have hitherto so largely contributed to its moral and. 
physical prosperity, should seek to witlidraw attention from the pernicious ten- 
dencies of its general policy, to gild political demoralization and financial 
quackery with the splendor of foreign conquest, and to furnish new, though 
guilty, occupation to hands which are destined no longer to find employment 
in the quiet pursuits of civil life. EU | 
A great effort is made to hide from us the enormity of this war, and to re- 
concile our consciences to its turpitude, by exaggerated pictures of the wrongs 
we have sustained at the hands of Mexico; of the glory which the prowess of 
our troops will reflect on our national character; of the advantages which we > 
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are to reap from a few successful campaigns. The South is told that, by the 
acquisition of new territory, we shall obtain room for that extension of slavery, 
which is alleged to be essential to the permanence of the system, the continued 
political ascendancy of the South, and the future security of the slaveholder, 
and shall thereby disappoint the delusive hope with which Mr. Walker’s fa- 
mous letter cozened the Democracy of the North into the support of annexa- 
tion, as a measure favorable to the ultimate extinction of slavery; the North is 
encouraged to hope that, by force of the Wilmot proviso, engrafted on some 
war bill, or treaty of peace, the further spread of slavery will be prevented, 
and thus the vaunted extension of. the area of freedom will at length come to 
be no longer an impudent mockery; and they who have clothed two nations in 
scarlet and in sackcloth, and kindled the fires of hell in ten times ten thousand 
hearts, would blind us to all this misery, all this guilt, with the dazzling lustre. 
of the «brightest jewel of the diadem of commerce," the trade of the east, which 
the balmy gales of the Pacific are to waft to our future commercial marts in 
the secure havens of California, in galleons more richly freighted than the half- 
forgotten prizes of Drake and Anson. | 
, lam notan apologist for Mexico; still less an admirer of her polity or her 
institutions. No man can be better persuaded that she has done us great 
wrongs—wrongs for which we miglit lawfully have exacted atonement, had 
they not been provoked by our injurious treatment of her; no man can hope 
less from the future prospects, or the,future disposition of a country cursed 
with the two worst possible forms of misrule—the tyranny of the soldier and 
the tyranny of the priest. The people of Mexico are, technically, the enemies 
of my country. I wish them no triumphs over our diplomacy, no trophies over 
our arms; but I have no sympathy with that mistaken spirit of revenge, which | 
glories in visiting the errors of rulers on their ignorant and unoffending subjects; 
none with that infernal passion which gloats upon the corses of the slaughtered 
Indians—the forced recruits, that constitute so large a proportion of the Mex- 
ican armies; none with that hell-born ambition, with 


** Eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ;” 


which scorns the victories of peace, and vouchsafes the chaplet to none but 
the minister of misery and death. I have no desire that a single Mexican wife 
should be made a widow, a single Mexican child an orphan; and I would rather 
that my country should sit down in honest shame, than purchase, at the price 
of rapine and tears and blood, the ‘unjust glory? of waving her flag over all 
the wide continent that stretches between the stormy Atlantic and th e shores 
of the Tranquil Sea. | 3 


“ One murder makes a villain, thousands a hero.” 


But the cold-blooded politician, who, safe in his cabinet, provokes hostilities 
for the sake of the patronage that war may give him—the ambitious statesman, 
who wages a war of conquest for the extension of his country’s territory, or 
the glory of his own Administration—the hot-headed ruler, who bathes a con- 
tinent in blood to avenge a fancied insult, or a breach of diplomatic etiquette— 
these are wholesale manslayers, whom no carnage can elevate to heroism. 
Napoleon, that man of iron and of blood, repented, trembled, wept, when he 
remembered that he had needlessly anticipated the attack of an outpost, and 
thus shortened by a day the lives of a few soldiers, to gratify the curiosity of a 
woman. with the spectacle of a battle. But what compunctions have visited our 
rulers, for the blood of those who fell in the ranks in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
at the storming of Monterey, at Buena Vista, at Cerro Gordo, and in those san- 
guinary conflicts under the walls of Mexico; for the unoffending and unresisting 
women and children, who were slaughtered in the bombardment of Vera Cruz, 
or who have fallen victims to the infuriated passions of an undisciplined, ma» 
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rauding, soldiery; for the thousands whom' the pestilence of the camp has- 
silently swept into the grave; for the sorrow and desolation of bereavément, 
whose tokens àre so conspicuous even in the highways of this metropolis? 

' Ви while discussing the moral considerations connected with this question, 
it is fit that we should inquire into the character of the original causa causarum 
of the war, and all its attendant crimes and miseries, the measure of which 
they are, as I have already said, legitimate, if not necessary consequences, and 
of the means by which that great wrong was effected. | | ҚЫР 
' “Т shall not take upon myself to maintain that the bare act of annexation, con-- 


,Sidered apart from its motives and its means, was clearly a just and sufficient 


ground for a declaration of war against us by Mexico. The determination of | 
this question would involve an inquiry into the relations between that republic 
and her revolted province, which is not practicable, until the secret history of - 
the Texan revolution shall be better understood than it'is likely to be by this 
generation. Texas may be said to have established an actual independence, 
and it is possible, though never yet proved, that her revolt was justified by the 
misgovernment of Mexico, or the inability of that unhappy State to afford a 
protective government at all. But whatever may have been the right of the 
question between the metropolis and her colony, it is plain that our conduct. 
must be judged by the motives which guided us, and the instrumentalities to 
which we resorted. | MM : | 
“Тһе avowed motives of the annexation of Texas were to prevent the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that country, and to secure additional territory for the ехрап-- 
sion and growth of the system. It was argued that the accomplishment of these 
objects was indispensable to the permanence and stability of the institution of 
slavery; that they were necessary for the maintenance of а local right, recog- 
nised and guarantied by the Constitution, and that therefore the General Gov-' 
ernment was in good faith bound to aid in effecting them. There were also 
some timid suggestions concerning the valüe of Texas as a future market for 
northern produce and manufactures; some puerile apprehensions of the estab- 
lishment of British domination in that republic; some idle babble about the im- 
portance of that territory to the military defence of the Union; some philan- 
thropic humbug in regard to the influence of annexation in hastening the final 
extinction of slavery; but I pass these over, because, although they might 
impose on those weak brethren, who were simple enough to be deluded by the 
Kane letter into the belief that Mr. Polk was friendly to the protective policy 
and the tariff of 1842, yet itis quite notorious that none of them influenced. 
one vote in the American Congress. The twenty-eighth Congress was called 
upon to decide the naked, undisguised problem, whether annexation should be 
consummated as “а Southern question, a question of slavery," whether the 
General Government, whose authority to restrict slavery is denied, should be 
invoked to put forth its power to maintain and defend it. AME ARE 

. Up to this time it had been strenuously insisted by the advocates of Soüth- 
ern rights that the Federal Goyernment had absolutely no jurisdiction of any 
matter pertaining to the institution of slavery, except the right of recaption of” 
fugitive slaves in the free States, in opposition to the views of the abolitionists,. 
who contended that the influence of the Government ought to be exerted to 
bring about the ultimate abrogation of the system. But here, in their over- 


heated zeal, the partizans of annexation conceded the principle to their oppo- 


nents; and Ше abolitionists have now the example and the authority of their - 
ablest antagonists for appealing to the General ‘Government for legislative ac- 
tion upon a matter hitherto alleged to lie exclusively within the jurisdiction of 


the several States. ' But my colleague, (Mr. COLLAMER,) has lately so fully and. 
clearly elucidated’ this point, that it would be quite idle for me to enlarge upon. 
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.. T have neither time nor desire to enter, at present, into any discussion of the 
moral character of slavery itself, as a christian or an unchristian institution. I 
have already, on other occasions, expressed myself explicitly enough on 'thàt 
topic, and my opinions are stilt unchanged, in spite of the theological argument, 
the proof from Holy Writ, which T have heard advanced on this floor, ‘and with 
which, as certain indications lead me to conclude, we are again to be favored. 
But whatever may be the character of ' that system, whatever its influence 
for good or evil, it is of great moment to the cause of ‘historical truth that it 
should never be forgotten—that the true motive which dictated the action ‘of 
all, I repeat it, of all official persons, who aided in the annexation of' Texas, 
bs to extend, strengthen, апа perpetuate the tottering institution Of domestic 
slavery. | SUE qa! NEM LL T 
. But wrong as I hold the: motive to have been, I fear that, if the whole truth 
were revealed, we should find more ‘of crime in the’ means ahd’ appliances 
through. which that act was ‘accomplished, than’ in the end itself. Не who 
‘would write the blackest расе in American history must ferret out the secrét 
апа long continued intrigues, by which the Texan Revolution was fomented; 
uncover the hollow duplicity with which our neutral relations with Mexico were 
violated; disclose the Machiavellian diplomacy by which opposite and inconsis- 
tent arguments were made‘to influence different sections of this country, and 
the arts whereby annexation was made the policy of the Democratic party, in 
spite of the deliberate and solemnly: expressed convictions of the entire North; 
depict how the hopes of Texan stock-jobbers fell and róse as this or that North- 
‘ern Democratic member exhibited tokens of rebellion, or meekly gave in his 
‘adhesion to the slavish policy of his party; expose the means by which certain 
‘sudden and notorious changes of opinion in.these legislative halls were produced; 
explain how that contemptible ‘faction, that so long. swung here like a penda- 
lum, between the law of conscience and the dictate of party, alternately: betray- 
‘ing each, was at length fixed; and, in fine, tell what votes were. extorted Бу cra- 
ven fear, and what purchased by damnable corruption. ss 
I think myself bound in candor to-admit that; however selfish may have: been 
the policy of the South in the matter of annexation, the conduct of the most.un- 
scrupulous Southern advocates. of ‘that untoward measure is infinitely: more.ex- 
‘cusable than that of their Northern allies, who, by the, stand they ,have‘taken 
on the Wilmot Proviso, have pronounced upon themselves judgment of irrevb- 
cablé condemnation. . The whole Southern. people entertained a fixed; opinion, 
mistaken I think, but unquestionably sincere, that the best interests of е South 
‘imperiously demanded annexation;: and those brave, good. men from: the: slave- 
holding States, who stood. by their whole country in that dark hour; did verily 
‘believe that, іп obeying the voice of conscience, they were making ә ‘heroic 
sacrifice of:a 10си] interest to: the: ‘stronger: claims of: the general; good; The 
Northern supporters of annexation have placed upon record a solemn. axowal, 
which бте will not expunge, that they had falsely betrayéd the rights arid in- 
terests af those who serit them hither: ‘The Wilmot Proviso, as it is:called af- 
‘ter its putative father, or the Brinkerhoff Proviso, as perhaps. it should be styled, 
(for Tleave those gentlemen to. settle the question of paternity between them- 
‚ selves,) coming às it did front a knot of politicians, whose whole politi¢al-action 
furnishes most-conclusive: proof of their insincerity, is the boldest: experiment 
ever tried, upon the credulity of:the American people; and now that it:has faid- 
ed:to delude those upon. whom. it was intended to impose, that it: has: effected 
_ neither of the two objects it' was: designed to accomplish, I have no ‘hesitation 
in predicting, that many of: those. who were most zealous for. its adoption ‘will 
Не the first to listen to temptation from high places, and to abandon the ‘prinei- 
ple it embodies. Sir; F embrace not all in this sweeping condemnation, ‘Some 
there were who were untainted with the original sin:of annexation, somé whose 
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„moral , courage, had not: been stern, enough to, resist the menaces of party and 
ithe blandishments of power, and who, now repentant, took, too late, this only 
method of testifying their unavailing. regret for that most deplorable. and fatal 
‘error.. But for the mass of those who both promoted annexation and sustained 
‚Ше Wilmot Proviso, I һауе no such charity., With these, two considerations 
„were operative. Some hoped to propitiate a local feeling at home; with others, 
the, whole affair was but an ill-concealed: stratagem to.dispose of an obnoxious 
: Western, candidate for the Presidency, by compelling him to commit himself 
on this ticklish question by, his vote in the Senate, while his great rival was ly- 
„ing perdu at the North, in a position which. relieved him from the necessity of 
taking either horn of the dilemma. That Western gentleman has taken ground 
against the Proviso; but in spite of this, if he should chance to be selected as 
the Democratic candidate for the Executive chair, I will confess that I know 
little of the Democracy, if his noisiest, adherents are not found among the very 
теп. who dug that pit to entrap him. Тһе Proviso, it will be remembered, was 
. adopted in the House of Representatives, as an amendment to the. “three mil- 
-lion bill,” on the 15th of February, 1847, by a majority of nine. On the За 
. of March, 1847, the Administration defeated.the amendment by. a majority of 
five.. Sir, they could just as easily have made that majority fifty. Some soli- 
itary Democratic Abdiel, indeed, might have been found faithful enough, «with 
flame of zeal severe,” to maintain . s ЭЕ eA 
LEE - “Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Ao dod xu Of Truth.” | "TES 2 NEC 
But Iam speaking what every member of the 28th Congress knows, when I 
‘say. that the Northern Democrats generally were prepared to abandon the Pro- 
: viso, at once and altogether, as soon asit was ascertained that it would be de- 
-feated in the Senate. But elections were approaching in. New Hampshire and 
Connecticut, there were vacancies in the Congressional delegation from Maine 
-to be filled, and it was thought not safe to shock the people of. those States by 
too sudden a dereliction from a principle which had just been proclaimed with 
‘such a fanfaronnade of Democratic tin trumpets. The Administration preferred 
-the risk of the moral effect in strengthening the abolition cause to the probable 
loss of those three States, and therefore issued a dispensation to the faithful of 
.the North, graciously permitting them, for this once, to adhere to the abhorred 
: Proviso. wo 22 | же | | MU. 
I shall not characterize this relaxation of party discipline as a crime; but, 
. considering the end designed to be effected, it was what the great French intriguer 
-said was worse—it was a blunder. The people of the North, even the Demo- 
cracy, have taken their leaders at their word, КЕТ themselves irrevocably 
to the great characteristic feature of the ordinance of 1781, and though deserted 
by their faithless guides, will firmly maintain the new position they have 
. assumed: M | | ' : ХАН t. E 
-. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the present state of public opinion at: the 
South on this matter. of Texan annexationy but, now that Texas has proved to 
be: not quite the El Dorado it was fabled, that it has been the means;of involv- 
ing'usin an unjust predatory war, exciting a lust for territorial aggrandizement 
which threatens to become the fatal spring of every crime and. every curse that 
have disgraced the disi ranac ous Stakes of the old world, of: kindling anew 
thé flames of civil discord, and alienating from each other the members of this 
: fair confederacy, I am much mistaken if, after all this, some of the clear-headed 
and patriotic sons of the South do not begin to entertain doubts of the wisdom, 
‘the expediency, the justice of that measure, if there are not.even some who. 
- would Фе content to spare the baleful effulgence of that. Лопе star," if we 
‘could thereby secure quiet within ойг own borders, and. an honorable peace 
"with the republic of Mexico. Сз д с. 6 | 
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. The only remaining lawful motive for the further prosecution of this war is 
to obtain a just and honorable peace; for revenge, if so basé a passion could 
е an adequate inducement for a great nation to engage іп жаг with a puny 
and imbecile people, has long since: been satisfied. But what terms of peace 
"would be honorable and just? No: peace can be honorable to us, which is not 
at the same time honorable. to Mexico.. It-can never-be honorable to the 
stronger to extort by force that which it is dishonorable to the weaker to yield. 
What, then, are the obligations of Mexico to us? Does she owe us any thing 
for exciting an insurrection in her most important colony, and giving ‘aid and 
comfort?’ to her revolted subjects? - Any thing for appropriating to ourselves a 
„territory once indisputably hers, and to which she had never sold. or surren- 
dered her claim? Any thing for invading and ravaging with fire and sword, 
upon a baseless pretence of title, a disputed region, of which she was, and 
from the first hour of her national existence had been, in quiet and undisturbed 
-possession? Any thing for the slaughter of thousands of her people, the storm- 
Ang of Monterey, the inglorious rout of Buena Vista, the reduction of her 
strongest fortress, the military occupation of her fairest provinces, the conquest 
of her proud capital, and the destruction of the venerable memorials of her ап- 
-cient civilization, the; humiliation, disgrace, and dissolution of her government? 
What claim have we but the recognition and payment of her acknowledged 
diabilities to private American citizens; and who doubts that she is now ready 
again to recognise them, and to рау them whenever she has the means? ” But, 
-on the other hand, has it not been over and over again admitted by this Gov- 
-ernment that Mexico ought to.receive an indemnity for the loss of Texas? 
Have not distinct intimations been given that the United States would make 
her a reasonable pecuniary allowance in any arrangement by which she should 
cede to us her rights to her revolted province? Who shall estimate the 
amount of this compensation? Are we to be judges in our own cause, and to 
determine that, upon the whole, the balance is upon our side? Gentlemen 
"who repudiate acquisition of territory by conquest, and who have heretofore 
admitted that we owed Mexico a compensation for the relinquishment of her 
rights to Texas, still insist that we must coerce the cession of California and 
other provinces by way of indemnity for the claims of our citizens, and: this 
-upon the avowed ground that a balance may be due us which Mexico can pay 
іп по other way. The claims of our citizens are supposed to amount to from 
three to seven millions. If Mexico was entitled to an indemnity for the loss 
‚ОЁ (Texas, would any man estimate the value of. her claim at less than seven 
millions? And had she no such claim, can it be pretended that California, and 
«all the vast territory between that province and Texas, if worth any thing, are 
-worth. по more than this? There is, then, no just, no honorable ground for 
prosecuting this war as a means of coercing an indemnity to our citizens, or 
of the acquisition of territory; and any compulsory treaty, by which: Mexico 
‘shall yield us that which she does not owe, will be humiliating to her and 
doubly shameful to us. : 2 9 2 
- But such a peace as the Administration hopes now to conquer, and now to 
buy, will be attended with as little of profitas of honor. What-has this nation 
to gain by: further extension of territory? The prosperity of a people consists 
in the aggregate individual prosperity of its citizens, and is.not measured by 
„the number of. its armies or. its fleets, the extent of its territorial jurisdiction, 
-or the. splendor of its government, We аге:арі to forget that a splendid gov- 
.ernment is not one of the objects of our institutions, and to confound the power 
-of rulers with the prosperity of their subjects; but who doubts that the citizeiis 
-of the little republic of San Marino, and of the duchy of Tuscany, are as happy 
апа as prosperous аз if they were annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia, or even 
enjoyed the paternal discipline of the gentle Metternich? Who has forgotten 
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that Norway, though one of the feeblest powers, is yet the freest state of eon- 
tinental Europe? CX" Su xr CAD 

* The increase, of the power of a government by territorial aggrandizenient is 
not attended with а corresponding increase.of the power of the’ people to resist 
its encroachments upon the liberties of the;citizen. With enlargement of terri- 
tory comes increase of standing armies, of navies, and, especially, of that 
which is more, dangerous to liberty than either, of Executive patronage. “АН 
these instruments o£ power are concentrated; the means of resistance scattered 
and dispersed. . What, in small republics, iis the:safeguard of their liberties— | 
the distributipn of power through a multitude of jurisdictions and departments— 
-becomes in greater commonwealths an: engine for their overthrow, whenever 
Increased and; widely diffused: patronage enables the Executive to: control those 
jurisdictions. 5: 5. 05 57 CI ELTE 
г The States have neither fleets nor armies, and though the ordinary militia 
.of a single. one of them might set at defiance the whole military force which it 
has hitherto been our. policy to maintain, yet it. does not follow that the-in- 
creased. armies, and navies which our contemplated expansion’ will oblige us to. 
.keep on foot may not enable an ambitious President to establish‘a military des- 
:potism;.. and, as in ancient Rome, the soldiery raised to protect the frontier 
may supersede your electoral colleges, and impose upon you à Dictator, who 
shall supersedé your Constitution and your laws. Even now tókens of evil 
„augury. may be discerned. . The legions of Pennsylvania have cast their suf- 
frages in Mexico. The ballot-box has become a part of the furniture оѓ the 
camp, and the commander, whom military.law invests ‘with ‘the power of life - 
апа death, issues ‘his orders for the “тее?” election of the civil'magistracy of 
а State, to whose jurisdiction neither he nor his troops аге longer amenable. _ 
„Мер е soil of.an independent country is sufficiently wide, and its climate | 
sufficiently genial, to supply its population with the cardinal necessaries of hu- 
man, life, and reasonable means of exchange with foreign lands—when its phy-- 
sical power із adequate to its defence against invasion'and aggression, and 
when its rights to an equal position among civilized communities are recognised, 
it possesses all the necessary elements of true prosperity, and nothing is gamed. 
by further increase of power or extension of territory. ‘This point we reached 
long since. Indeed, our original limits fulfilled all the necessary conditions: of. 
national prosperity, and І much doubt whether we should not at this moment 
have occupied a:higher place among the nations of the earth than we: now en- 
joy; if we had been content: with the inheritance our wiser fathers devised to. 
us: . We had за territory, such, in position and configuration, that it was wholly 
invulnerable: from: without, and аі the same time so situated às to give us the 
-most.enyiable facilities. for universal éóommerce,.as well as for maritime power; 
-we enjoyed: a boundless variety of ‘soil, climate, dnd natural productions; an 
extent of surface adequate to the sustenance of a larger population than any 
kingdom of Europe, гапа yielding. the most abundant materials for industrial 
elaboration, the most plentiful means of commercial exchange. "What. more 
than this has earth to offer to social лап? [shall not dispute the wisdom of 
the acquisition af Florida and eastern Louisiana. The latter'seemed' necessary, 
asia means of, providing an outlet for the products of the teeming West, espe- 
cially: in the day when. canals and: railroads had not yet furnished: а better 
means. òf transport.to ће ocean. thai: that famous river; which is “‘frozén for 
тее months inthe: year, and dry the remaining nine; or even Шап that - 
. “inland; séa,” whose ‘snags: and ѕажувів ‘are more formidable to navigators 
ад Ше. Libyan Syrtes, or the rock and whirlpool of old Scylla atid Charybdis; 
but. I аш. not. able:to’see: wherein the lot-of апу American has been, or is likely | 
to.be; improved: by further expansion. : I caünót conceive that the value of 
plantations incthé: old Southern States will be increased by tlirowing'into mar- 
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ket the cotton and sugar lands of Texas; that the price of Genessee flour wil 
be raised by competition with the vast grain-growing region between the Mis- 
sissippi.and the Rocky mountain desert; or that the ‘commerce of New York, 
and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and Charleston, will profit by the transfer of 
the China trade to the Bay of San Francisco, or the mouth of the Columbia. 
There is at least no present necessity of extension for the accommodation of 
our growing population, or for any purpose of national trade or national de- - 
fence; and it would, therefore, be worse than idle to wage a useless and a 
guilty war, to conquer for posterity a territory which ‘it will be quite able to 
secure for itself by honest means, whenever it may require it; 7 "' | 
I am sceptical in regard to the exact truth of: the glowing descriptions we 
have heard and read of the physical advantages of Oregon and California. But 
if they, indeed, are what they аге ‘tepresented to be, they well may, and по 
doubt will, one day form a separate confederacy. They are rapidly filling up 
with American emigrants, and they will soon be strong enough to maintain 
themsélves às an independent people. They will sympathize with our institu-. 
tions, and adopt our form of government, but they can never have a common. 
interest with us, and the mutual good of all parties will demand that all political 
bonds between them and us should be severed. Why, then, persevere in this. 
unprofitable struggle, to acquire what cannot long be ours toénjoy? = > 
But what ‘evidence is there that the possession of New Mexico, or California, 
however permanent, can be attended with any solid advantages to the people 
of this country? They are separated from us by sterile and arid deserts, ‘or - 
chains of lofty and almost impassable mountains. They yield no natural pro- 
ducts of commercial value which our own soil does not abundantly supply. 
They are described by the best informed explorers as being; in the main, unsuited 
to agriculture, unable to sustain a dense population, adapted only to the lowest 
form of semi-civilized life—the pastoral state. And, above all, they are in- 
habited by a mixed population, of habits, opinions, and characters incapable of 
sympathy or assimilation with our own; a race, whorn' the experience of an 
entire generation has proved to be unfitted for self-government, and unprepared: 
to appreciate, sustain, or enjoy, free institutions. — DELLI 
. But how is thé war to be carried on? Every financial scheme hitherto: pro- 
posed. is based on the assumption, that the North will be generous: enough, or - 
stupid enough, to bear the sole pecuniary burden of a war, commenced and 
prosecuted with a single eye to the interests of, I will not say the people, but 
of certain political aspirants of the South. :The annexation of Texas, à strictly | 
Southérn measure, and the initiatory step towards this war, by giving the anti- 
tariff party à majority in the Senate, enabled those aspirants to о the in- 
dustry of the North pf the protection to which it was justly entitled, and which 
it had enjoyed, from the organization of thé Government to that evil hour when 
the tariff of 1846 was adopted; and these same aspirants, and their followers, 
now propose to tax our pockets, to pay for all the consequences of that disas- 
trous ‘act, . The Secretary of the Treasury recommends a duty on tea and cof- 
fee; other prominent Democrats have advised the imposition of duties on the 
free list; embracing many articles chiefly consumed at the North; and: others; 
again, stern fepublican haters, no doubt, ‘of accumulated wealth, and luxury, 
and superfluity, disintérestedly propose а tax on bank stock, and all articles of 
gold and silver. Disguise it as you will, it is plain that all these schemes аге 
both calculated and designed to shift the whole pecuniary burden of the war - 
upon Northern shoulders. How much tea and coffee are consumed by ‘the 
three or four millions of Southern slaves? What is the value of the jewelry 
that decks their persons, and the forks, and spoons, and goblets of plate 
that adorn their tables?: How many of them consult gold and silver watches, 
to know their hours of labor, refreshment, and repose?’ The last Democratic. 
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House of Representatives resolved, ‘on the motion of a Southern gentleman, | 
“that the people of the United States are too patriotic to refuse any necessary 
tax in time of war.’? How happens it that no Southern Democratic financier 
has ever been «patriotic? enough to move a tax for the support of this war, 
embracing. a certain description of property possessed only by the South— 
*tpersons,? namely, ‘‘held in slavery,.or involuntary servitude?’ And when that 
persecuted philanthropist, who has ‘‘achieved greatness" by coupling his name 
with the far-famed proviso, moved a tax, apportioned according to the Consti- 
tution, on the same basis as congressional representation, with what transports 
of jubilant *&patriotism?? did the ‘“‘sweet South" hail the suggestion! Sir, the 
Government organ very plainly intimated to him, that Ais ‘‘patriotism”’ was of 
the sort so energetically anathematized by Dr. Johnson. _ | 

Mr. Chairman, I warn gentlemen that none of these shallow devices to tax 
one portion of this Confederacy for the benefit of another will succeed; and 
those who desire to protract the war must, in the end, be content to bear their 
share, at least, of its burdens. It has been affirmed that no resort to direct tax- 
ation will be necessary. Iam not of that opinion. We shall not know the 
cost of the war so long as this Administration has it in its power to conceal it 
from the people; but we know enough of it to be certain that it cannot be car- 
ried on without an expenditure vastly greater than any previous conflict has 
occasioned. Mexico has thrice the population of this Confederacy at the out- 
break of the American Revolution—a population, though inferior to that of the 
colonies in the qualities of the soldier, yet not divided in opinion respecting the 
justice of their cause, nor half paralyzed by superstitious doubts upon the law- 
fulness of rebellion, but united as one man in defending their soil against the 
incursions of a foe alien in blood, and strangers in language and religion. If 
Great Britain, after eight years of warfare, the expenditure of hundreds of mil-' 
lions of money, and the loss of many thousands of lives, was willing to with- 
draw from the struggle with her former colonies, at the sacrifice of every point 
for which she contended, at what cost of money, with what loss of life, and 
after how long a war, may we hope to extort from Mexico a peace which shall 
yield to us all that we choose to ask, and all she has to giye? MEM 

I have given my reasons for thinking that no increase of our present territory 
is desirable, and I believe it 1s now possible, by a union of the good men of 
all parties, to arrest the evils which must ensue from any further successful at- 
tempts at sectional aggrandizement. Let us unite in a solemn legislative. de- 
claration that this war shall not be prosecuted with a view to the dismember- 
ment of Mexico. Let us refuse all supplies to armies equipped for conquest, 
and proclaim to our sister Republic that we are now ready to accept precisely 
ihe terms we ought to have offered before we commenced this unhappy war. 
I think myself entirely safe in saying, that if the honest convictions of а ma- 
jority of both Houses do not compel them to sanction, by their votes, proposi- 
tions like these, the world will be justified in believing that, with American 
legislators, the voice of patriotism is less heeded than the dictates of party. 

"There is another consideration, which ought to have weight with honest men 
of all parties, with the people of every section of the American Union: it is 
the certainty that any extension of our territory in a southwestwardly direction 
involves the renewed agitation, and in a far more fearful shape, of the Missouri 
controversy. Whenever a treaty shall be presented to the Senate, embracing 
the cession of Mexican territory, the question will be directly presented. 
Southern gentlemen affirm that no treaty, attended, directly or indirectly, with 
a prohibition of slavery south of 36? 30/, can be ratified. We of the North de- 
mand that none shall be, and are firmly persuaded that none can be, ratified 
without. Why, then, conquer or buy provinces which will be but an apple of 
discord, to be quarrelled. over, but not enjoyed? | | 
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I admired the firmness which some Southern gentlemen, of both parties, dis- 
played during the pendency of the Oregon question, in spite of popular clamor 
and the denunciations of a venal press. They saved this country from a war, 
which the folly of the Administration seemed to have rendered inevitable, and 
compelled the settlement of a difficult and long-pending coritroversy upon terms 
of equitable adjustment, which the good sense of the nation has fully approved. 
It remains for them to prove, what I have hitherto believed, and still trust, 
that their conduct on that occasion was dictated by no jealousy of Northern 
aggrandisement, to exercise now the magnanimity they then professed, and to 
refute the charge that they have constrained the Administration to truckle to 
omnipotent Britain, and aided it to trample on impotent Mexico. | 

There is, so far as I know, no particular anxiety at the North to extend our 
boundaries in a northwardly direction, but such a feeling will inevitably be ex-: 
cited by further acquisitions in the opposite quarter, and it is well to under- 
stand that a confederacy of States, a Government independent of Great Britain, 
and even annexation to the United States, have all come to be debateable ques- 
tions in Canada itself. I do not refer to any contemplated insurrection or vio- 
lent revolution; but it is certain that an entire though peaceful change in the 
administration of those colonies, by which their government shall become; in æ 
great measure, assimilated to our own, and at no distant day allied with, if not: 
merged in it, is both desired and expected by a large proportion of those British 
subjects in the provinces, who, a very few years since, detested nothing more 
thoroughly than American institutions. | | АУ 

Тһе vote on the supply bill of May, 1846, by which the existence of the 
war with Mexico was recognised, has been much insisted on as a committal of 
those who voted for the bill to the support of all measures looking to the prose- ` 
cution of the war. Ido not esteem this argument a very ingenuous one, on 
the part of those who advance it. It is notorious that the bill, as originally re- 
ported, contained no declaration of war, or recognition of the war as existing; 
that the false and offensive preamble embracing that declaration was offered as 
an amendment, after the time for debate had been limited to two hours, during . 
which no Whig was allowed to obtain the floor; that the amendment was op- 
posed by almost every Whig member of the House; that several amendments, 
simply providing the necessary supplies, were rejected, and that, after the 
adoption of the preamble, the bill was immediately passed under the previous 
question. At that time nothing was known of Taylor's victories. The army’ 
. was thought, by military men in Washington, to bein an eminently critical po- 
sition; and'it was believed, that though it might sustain itself for a few weeks, 
yet, unless relieved, it must inevitably soon be cut off by the Mexican forces. 
The consequences of a defeat would have been, in a high degree, disastrous. 
We should have lost our most reliable troops. A victory by the Mexicans. 
would have stimulated them to desperate efforts to follow up the advantages 
they-had gained. Foreign sympathies would have been enlisted in their favor, 
and foreign: adventurers, by sea and land, would have flocked to their standard. 
These evils, it was hoped, might be averted, by sending immediate succor to 
our gallant troops, whom the temerity of the Administration had exposed to 
imminent hazard, and those opposed to the war were apparently left to choose 
between the sacrifice of three thousand brave men and the support of a bill in- 
tended to save them, though prefaced by a preamble as false as the provoca- 
tion of the war was unjustifiable. The fact that war existed was, indeed, un- 
questionable, and the defence of our country and its troops was clearly a duty. 
Should we be deterred from the performance of this duty because a majority of 
.this House chose to assert, in spite of our protestations to the contrary, that the 
war had been begun by the “әсі of Mexico??? We thought not. It was plain 
that a snare was laid for us. The authors of the. war desired to compel us to 
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sanction it as just, or to expose us to popular indignation for refusing supplies 
believed.to be necessary to save the army from destruction. We took what 
seemed to be the only means of foiling this unworthy stratagem. We voted. 
against the amendment, but, when that was forced upon us, we sustained the bill. 

. Perhaps, after all, this was an error. -Rerhaps we ought to have better known 
the valor of our troops, and the skill of their commanders, and to have hoped 
from these a more favorable result than we could dare to expect from the jus- 
tice of our cause, , But if this were so, if we erred in voting supplies which 
then seemed indispensable for the salvation of our army, and which were asked 
for no other purpose, we should be still more inexcusable fot voting additional 
means now, when no such necessity exists, and when the iniquitous purpose. 
of dismemberment, plunder, and conquest is proclaimed, with a,shameless 
profligacy of avowal, and an open contempt of law, human and divine, of which 
the civilized world has seen no example since the promulgation of the Christian 
dispensation. . Sir, I lack words to express my abhorrence of the heaven-daring 
insolence with which maxims, that thieves and robbers would. blush to own, 
have been appealed to by influential American statesmen as the rules by which 
the foreign policy of this great nation is to be determined. Human langage 
has yet no name for that new crime, whereby a mighty and highly cultivated 
people is to put itself without the pale of civilization, and declare itself the ene- 
my. of. law, and right, and humanity; history records no instance of such а 
heinous. and impudent ,mockery of every sanction that man reverences and 
GOD has proclaimed. DEM | EFE т 

. Besides these general reasons against furnishing supplies for the. prosecution 
of the war, there are other sufficient grounds for refusing to comply with the 
‘demand. of the President for additional forces. The regular regiments already 
organized are. very far from: full in: rank and file. These the President has 
power to fill up by enlistment, and there is little probability that this can be ac- 
‘complished within the term. of another twelvemonth. . Why, then, organize 
new.regiments while the existing ones are, and are destined to remain, mere 
skeletons? . The purpose is plain. . The regiments are to be raised, or rather. 
officered, for no other end ог aim but to increase the patronage of the Execu- 
five, to enable it to reward hungry partisans, or purchase new ones, by а 
prodigal distribution of. rank and emoluments. How will these regiments be 
officered? Will the higher commands be tendered to gentlemen of military 
education: and experience? : Will faithful service in. Florida, or in this Mexican 
war, be rewarded by fair promotion? He that would know from what class 
these officers. will be taken needs but consult the records of the War Office for 
the. last two years, and look at the hordes of cormorants that flock hither from 
the four quarters of the Union, at every rumored augmentation of the army, and 
are even now trooping at the heels of:men in authority, and gaping for pay and 
rations. I know there are among the. applicants brave, honorable, intelligent 
men, men who would do credit.to any service, any profession, But what are 
the mass of these: valorous.Bobadils?. Idle debauched loafers, who, feeling. no. 
vacation for labor, and having experimentally proved their incapacity to do- 
aught better, conceive themselves to be gifted with ‘‘military genius," and 
charged with:a mission to destroy and lay waste what creative nature and hu- 
man industry have produced; political jack-puddings, whose success in party 
stratagem has inspired them with lofty notions of their. own abilities in military 
strategy; unkempt, unshaven coxcombs, microscopic martialists, truculent Tom 
Thumbs, verdant overgrown juvenals, burly thrasonic Anakim, with an air that 
feminds one of the giant’s,chant in the fable— | | 

ROE o ^ Fee, faw, fum! | 

Usmell the blood of a Mexican! 
Dead or alive, I will have some! 


15. 
. Truly, Mr. Chairman, І can say, with, the poar young prince— 
> сады: "uv a | Myeyesareout, 22 E UT E 
Coss o: so op , Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men, =. — ' 
Of such cheap stuffas this are chiefly made tlie self-puffed ‘‘citizen-soldier,”’ pseu-: 
doheroes of this’ Mexican war, whom blinded party zeal permits to usurp rank and. 
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honors denied to the wiser and better men, whose courage and skill, and heroic.. 


self-devotion, have enabled the adventurers who have supplanted them to reap: 
a transient harvest of false glory, that as ill becomes the wearers as borrowed. 
plumes the jackdaw. Brute courage, indeed, these doughty paladins may have; 
I see no reason why they. should not. . Risking themselves they risk little, and. 
ا‎ EM own lives at nothing, they estimate them at just what they are. 
worth. | „о т оу 5 d T" - | ENG RS 

І have touched. upon a point to which the attention of the American public: 


has been by no nieans as strongly drawn as its importance demands. I refer 


to the.injustice with which the officers of the regular army have been treated.' 
Not only. һауе they been denied the promotion to which experience and faith- 
ful service had entitled them, but it has been the studied effort of the Adminis-: 
tration, and the party that sustains it, to deprive them of the credit which justly 
belongs to them for the brilliant successes that have crowned our military oper- 


ations in Mexico, by ascribing to the mere animal courage.of the volunteers. 


and new raised regiments, results which were in a far. greater degree due to. 


the skill and intelligence of the educated gentlemen of the regular army, by. 
whom the most important movements were directed or advised. Iam not dis-: 


posed to question the patriotism or the valor of the volunteers. The Ameri-: 
can people have sufficiently exhibited these qualities on other. and less equivo- 
cal fields;:and I have no doubt they will again: be displayed in still more heroic: 
forms, whenever a higher motive: and a worthier cause shall demand. their: 
exercise. 6 о С Ie ea tos : arene a 
But I fear the :noble sentiment of. patriotism lias been too much alloyed by; 
other impulses, besides a ‘sense of duty to our, country.. What was: there, in: 
fact, to- call forth. any special enthusiasm of patriotic feeling? How. had our. 
country’s honor been tarnished, save by the.acts of her own rulers? What 
American hearth had been threatened with desolation, what fields menaced 
with Mexican invasion? So far as the rescue of our gallant army from the 
critical position in which it had been placed, not, as I believe, by any error of 
judgment in the brave and wise man who led it, but by the express, though un- 
constitutional order of the Cabinet; sofar as the protection of the country against 
the serious evils which, both as immediate and indirect consequences, would 
have resulted from the sacrifice of that army; so far as the conduct of the vol- 
unteers has been prompted by such considerations, it has been eminently praise- 
worthy. But beyond this I fear there is little that a Christian or a moralist 
can approve, little that a wise statesman would desire to cherish. If you sub- 
tract from the impulses of those who have so eagerly rushed to the field the 
hope of military fame, and perhaps of political advancement as its consequence, 
the passion for the romance of danger, the love of daring enterprise, and the 
expectation of wild adventure in those strange and distant climes, which the 
historians of the infernal exploits of Cortez have made classic ground, you will, 
in too many instances, have little left but that savage thirst of blood, which 
eigtheen centuries of Christian teachings have not yet been able to eradicate 
from the human breast. | 
But creditable as are our recent victories to the bravery af our troops, they are 
far more important to our national safety and renown, as furnishing tothe world 
evidence that the highest order of strategical talent exists among us, and that 
our system of military education is able to produce as accomplished a corps 
of officers as the best regulated European professional schools. 
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The disposition td withhold from the regular officers the praise and the re- 
wards to which they are justly entitled is not an accident, not a mere matter 
of personalfeeling with the members of the present Cabinet, but it is one among 
the many evidences of a design, which has been long entertained by a certain. 
party, to demoralize the army, break down its esprit de corps, abolish the mili- 
tary. academy, and convert the military establishment into an engine of political. 
corruption. The army, as formerly organized, is too conservative in its char- 
acter and influence to suit the views of the -destructive school. Education, 
subordination, discipline, permanent tenure of office, are formidable obstacles to 
the «progress? of modern Democracy; and among other *reforms,? which will 
signalize the triumph of radicalism, will be the suppression of the school at West. 
Point, rotation in office in the military service, and the establishment of the 
principle that political subserviency is the only route to military preferment. 
The introduction of similar mnovations into the navy is somewhat more difficult, 
but it is not impracticable even there; and in case a European war should re- 
quire an increase of our marine, the oldest commodore may very probably find 
himself superseded by a New York pilot, or an amateur captain of a private 

acht. TN | ur x | аА 
ы I know as little of the grounds on which the Administration has thought pro-* 
per to take away one-half the effective strength of the army in Mexico, by re- 
calling its accomplished commander, as I do of those on which the Executive: 
chose to give double strength and vigor to the Mexican forces! by restoring to 
them. their ablest general; and therefore, however strong my impressions, I 
will not pronounce judgment beforehand: on the propriety of that act. : This 
much, however, I may safely say; that a Cabinet, which has not had the gen-. 
erosity to bestow upon General Scott a single personal compliment for.the great- - 
est military achievement of this generation, a single word of preise on the un- 
rivalled genius displayed in the great combinations which alone rendered the 
prowess of our troops available, and which have. commanded the unbounded 
admiration of the ablest living captains, exhibits a spirit of illiberality towards a 
most eminent and deserving fellow-citizen, which well accords with the injus- 
tice of its policy towards Mexico. eae fgg KIS 
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consideration the bill authorizing a loan for $18,500,000— 
Мк. DUER said: | = 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: | |! | | 
Some time ago, when the House had under consideration the message of the 
President, I desired to say something on the subject of the Mexican war. I 
was not, however, so fortunate as to obtain the floor. "What I then wished to 
say it would not, I suppose, be out of order for me to say now. But I do not 
desire to fatigue the committee by going over beaten ground. Many things 
have been said, and well said, which, as I could hot hope to give them either 
additional force or novelty, it would be useless to repeat. I shall, therefore, 
entirely omit the consideration of some of these questions which have been so 
ably discussed here; and, with respect to others, I shall content myself with 
expressing my opinions without, at least in any detail, offermg arguments in 
their support. | DAE. 
. It seems to me unquestionable that this war had its origin in the annexation 
-of Texas. 1 іѕ a weak and incorrect mode of expression to say that the an- 
пехайоп led to war; the annexation was war. It is not necessary, to prove 
this, to refer to Grotius, or Vattel, or any other writer on the law of nations. 
It is capable of being made plain to the commonest understanding. It is in 
the nature of an axiomatic truth. It follows inevitably from indisputable facts. 
-None, I suppose, will deny that, when the measure of annexation was con- 
.summated, Mexico and Texas were at war. What, then, became of that war? 
SS existence of Texas was gone—-her nationality became merged in 
-ours. Unless the annexation of Texas operated so as to produce peace between 
Texas and Mexico, (which is absurd,) the war continuing, could continue only 
with us. Sir, when we annexed Texas we annexed the wat. We took her, 
and we took her quarrel with her. — e SO PNEU 
There is another share, in adjusting the responsibility for this war, that 
properly belongs to the original authors of annexation. А distinguished gen 


Тһе House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of | the Union, and having under 


tleman, about a year ago, claimed to be the author of annexation; he said that - 


whatever praise or blame was due to any man for that measure ‘was due tohim. 
J allude to thegentleman by whom the negotiations were principally conducted. 
‘There is one portion of the blame which is unquestionably his. Тһе principle 
upon which that gentleman justified the measure of annexation is, if well 
"founded, a perfect justification to the President of the United States in prose- 
-cuting this war now. What was that principle? It is not left to conjecture. Tt 
is of record; we find it in the printed documents of the Senate." ТА his corres- 
pondence with the British. minister, Mr. CALHOUN placed his defence of the 
measure of annexation on thé ground, and on the sole ground, that it was ne- 
céssary to protect and strengthen the institution of slavery in the ‘United States. 
“Тһе British Government had frankly avowed that it was part о? théir policy 
wherever they could do so without improper interferetice, by persuasion and 
“advice, to seek the abolition of slavery аон the world. And, as antago- 
nistic to ‘this policy, Mr. CatHoun—speaking not for: himself, not for South 
Carolina, but speaking for the people of the United States—avowed it to be 
the policy of the 

‘throughout the world, wherever its abolition might have ‘the effect ‘of weaken- 


i\e American Government to prevent the abolition of slavery 
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ing the institution within the United States. He declared slavery to be a phi- 
lanthropic, a humane institution; that it improved the condition of the African 
race, morally and physically, saving them from idiocy, pauperism, and in- 
sanity. And he leid it down as a principle that it was unsafe to slavery with- 
in the United States to permit any slaveholding State of the Union to be 
bordered by a foreign State in which slavery did not exist. Now, sir, when 
"Texas became a part of the Union, with Mexico, a free State, upon her borders, 
was it not as much the duty of the Government to protect slavery in Texas as 
before in Louisiana or Arkansas? If Mr. CatHoun was justifiable in going to 
war with Mexico to establish slavery in Texas, is not Mr. Polk justifiable in 
prosecuting that war for the purpose of establishing slavery in Mexico? . Nor 
does it stop here; but upon: Mr. CarnouN's principle we must go on, making 
war, annexing, conquering, until we have introduced slavery into every free re~ 
public of this continent. |. | | кы TET aes «J 
I make these remarks in no invidious spirit towards the distinguished man 
to whom I have alluded, but because I believe them just, and true, and impor-- 
tant; and because, further, I believe it due to the great. Whig party, which. 
was, in the main, and from the beginning, the consistent opponent of annexa- 
tion—the fruitful source of “ай our woe;’? because І believe it due to that. 
party that these facts should be held forth, distinctly and prominently, before- 
the country. I think it also just to say that Т have no idea that Mr. CALHOUN: 
desired or intended actual war with Mexico, or that he intended or desired the 
introduction of slavery into Mexico. In this respect I think that he was illogi-- 
cal, and shrank from the legitimate consequences of his own principles. I be~ 
lieve him to be the friend of. peace. His error arose from what most of his 
errors have arisen, a fanaticism—I use the word not offensively, but there: is 
fanaticism, at the South as well as at the North—a fanaticism which has caused 
him to believe that slavery lies at the foundation of every tbing that is excel- 
lent in government, And here was a great mistake, a great oversight;—if һе 
had remained where he was, and where, perhaps, he was too honest to be per- 
mitted to remain, this war might have been avoided. But he ran an immense 
and, as the, event has proved, a fatal hazard; he left this measure, this embryo: 
war, in the hands of men not actuated by ‘motives as pure as his own—men 
not averse to war, if by war their own or their party’s designs could be pro- 
moted. And war has been the consequence... E o ЖЛ 
But I have voted, with a majority of the members of the House at this ṣes- 
sion of Congress, ,that. this war was ‘‘unnecessarjly and unconstitutionally 
commenced Бу the President of the United States.” The gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Совв,) on the other side of the House, who addressed the com- 
mittee some days ago, went inta an elaborate argument to conyict of inconsis- 
tency those Whigs who had previously expressed, an opinion similar to that № 
have now expressed, namely, that annexation was war, and who at this 
Session have voted that this war was commenced by the President, I am, per- 
haps, rash.and foolish in exposing myself to a similar charge; but I believe the- 
positions consistent, and I believe them both true. І think оре difficulty, with 
the gentleman, from; Georgia and, others,-has been, that they have not properly 
considered that the word ‘‘war,” like many words in the English, and all other 
languages, is capable of more, than one signification. It denotes certain rela- 
tions existing between two nations, and which may exist without: actual 
hostilities; and it denotes, and is, so used. in common parlance, the contest, 
which is the, consequence of such relations, actual hostilities, actual war. We 
had, in. one senge, war, after the measure of annexation was consummated; 
but it was war without devastation, without bloodshed, without the bombarding 
of cities, Now, if things had remained in statu. quo, if there had’ been no 
-change in the relations existing between this country and Mexico, after annex- 
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ation, and before hostilities, I hold that even then the President would not have 
been authorized by the Constitution to invade Mexico; because, though annex- 
ation, in one sense, was war, yet it was not intended by Congress ta be, and 
was not in fact, a declaration of war by this Government. It assumed the 
quarrel which Mexico had with Texas, if Mexico chose to prosecute that 
quarrel. We had no quarrel with her. She had given us no offence grow- 
ing out of the measure of annexation. The joint resolution annexing Texas 
left it to Mexico to define and declare what the relations should thereaf- 
ter be between the two nations: it went further; it tendered a peaceful 
settlement of the question. Its language is: аі State to be formed, sub- 
ject to the adjustment by this Government of all questions of boundary that 
may arise with other governments.? Do these words authorize, nay, do they 
not impliedly forbid, the President of the United States to commence hostili- 
ties? This is what Congress says to Mexico: ‘‘You and Texas are at war. 
We annex Texas, and thereby assume the war. Nevertheless, wE will not 
declare war. On the contrary, we propose peace, and offer to you a friendly 
adjustment of all questions of boundary. Make, then, your election. Is it 
not true, in one sense, that this is war? And is it not also true that it does not 
authorize the President to commence hostilities? | | 
But, however this may be, things did not remain in state quo. The rela- 

tions between this country and Mexico, growing out of the measure of annex- 
ation, were afterwards changed. MEXICO MADE HER ELECTION. She chose 
peace. She consented to receive a commissioner to negotiate on the question 
of boundary. And, by the public and offcial declarations of the Chief Magis- 
trates of both nations, peace, and not war, was recognised as the relation ex- 
isting between them.* | 

It is true that, on a point of etiquette, negotiations were afterwards interrupt- 
ед. Mexico refused to receive Mr. Slidell as minister plenipotentiary; but 
she did not refuse to receive him as a commissioner; she did not refuse to nego- 
tiate. It seems to me too clear for argument, that there was nothing in this 
action on her part to change the relations existing between the two nations; to 
convert peace into war.t 

But the gentleman from South Carolina, in his argument on this subject, held, 
-as І understood him—I have not seen the printed speech of the gentleman, and 
4f I am wrong I wish to be corrected—that inasmuch as by the Constitütion of 
the United States Congress alone can declare war, therefore it was impossible 
for the President to commence a war. He might order an invading army to 
enter the territory of a neighboring state, but that would be an act of hostility 
merely, and not war, because Congress only can declare war. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that argument; I hope to be able to make use of it by and by. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, I believe, denies to Congress the power to 
improve rivers and harbors; for instance, to erect a pier. They have or had, 
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: *In the able speech of Judge Cotuamer, of Vermont, delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives on-the first of February, some of the facts showing this are stated in detail: . “ In the 
manifesto of Paredes (published in the Union on the fourth of Мау, 1846) he says: ‘I have no 
right to declare war—it is for the Congress of the nation,’ and then fully stating that no aggres- 
sion would be made by Mexico, but to repel force with force. On the other hand, the President 
of the United States, in his message of December, after annexation, congratulates the count 
on that as a peaceable and bloodless acquisition, and declares we were still at peace. Thus bot 
mations regarded themselves as not in а state-of war." — .. - | 

ı' 1 It has been much discussed whether, when the President ordered Gen. Taylor to march to 
the Rio Grande, on the 23d Jan., 1846, he had or had not information that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had refused to receive Mr. Slidell as minister. The question, although not in my opinion 
Anaterial in determining whether or not this act was warranted by the Constitution, has yet its 
interest as respects the objects and motives of the President. The argument on both sides will 
be found in the speeches of Mr. Тномрзом, of Indiana, and of Mr. Енетт, of S. C., delivered at 
1he present session of Congress. | 
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where I live, a pier, preserved only from absolute ruin by the voluritary con- 
tributions of the inhabitants. Ishall hope to obtain the vote of this body for 
an appropriation for the continuance and completion of the work. Will, then, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, urge that this will be a violation of the 
Constitution? I say, по; in the face of the pier I will maintain it is no pier, 
but a mere collection of stones and mortar cemented together, Itis not a pier, 
because Congress cannot build a pier. Being contrary to the Constitution, it. 
is null and void, and must be taken not to exist at all. And there being no 
pier, of course there has been no violation of the Constitution in the past, and 
ean be none in the future.—Or, does the argument of the gentleman go no 
further than to deny the appropriateness of the term wor, as applied to the hos-- 
tile acts against Mexico directed by the President, and the battles which were. 
their consequence? If so, it is a mere question of words, and I am quite as wil- 
ling. to say that the President. unconstitutionally commenced hostilities with 


Mexico. | | | | 

' Now, sir, did Mexico commence this war? I don?t wish to detain the com- 
mittee long, where they have been so often, on the banks of the Rio Grande; 
and the question seems to me to lie in a nut-shell. Its answer depends on a 
single fact. The Mexican and American armies met on or near the banks of 
the Rio Grande. There the first battle was fought. Now, which of these 
armies was the invading army ? Upon whose soil was this battle fought? If 
upon American soil, then the Mexicans were the invaders, and ‘‘ war exists by 
the act of Mexico;"! but if upon Mexican soil, then Americans were the inva- 
ders, and this is а war ‘unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by; 
the President of the United States." And this question of title depends upon 
the fact of possession. The title of Texas was by force, and went no further 
than her force went. It is wholly immaterial, therefore, what other territory 
at some other time had the name of Texas; it is unnecessary to- consider what: 
was Texas under the Spanish Government—what was the Texas that was a 
State of Mexico. The question is, what was the Texas that by revolution es- 
tablished her independence. If that was but half the Mexican State of Texas, 
certainly the people of that half could not, by taking the name of the whole, get 
title to the whole. And even though Texas, and we through Texas, had just. 
title to the Rio Grande, yet if the eastern bank was at that time in the actual. 
possession of the Mexicans, then, the question of title being a.controverted 
question, left open to negotiation by the express terms of the act of annexation;,. 
and the Mexicans being 1n possession, the disturbance of that possession by an. 
act of public force, not authorized by Congress, was a hostile.act not warranted 
by the Constitution of the United States. The whole question; then, is a sim- 
ple ‘question of possession. Who dwelt іп the houses, who cultivated the fields, 
on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande? | Now, there is no want of witnesses. 
here. ‘Throwing aside the Mexicans, there were two thousand eye-witnesses 
in General Taylor's army. Let me read the testimony of one of these eye-wit-. 
nesses. ‘That will be enough to make what lawyers calla prima. facie case;. 
enough to authorize me to call for testimony on the other side. Неге is an. 
extract from a letter, written at the time (and published shortly afterwards im. 
this country) by one of the officers of General Taylor’s army: ^  , ^  — 

` “Our situation here is an extraordinary one: right in the enemy's country, actually осоіру- 
ing their corn and cotton fields, the people of the soil leaving their’ homes, and we with a small 
handful of men, marching with colors flying and drums beating right under the very guns of one 
of their principal cities, displaying the star-spangled banner, as if in defiance; under their very 
hoses; and they, with an army twice our size, sit quietly down:and makê not the least résistance, 
not the first effort to drive the invaders ой” v fa n be iore cs 

. This isto the point... But if what- ће President of the United States says, if 
what his friénds here have said, is true; that «warexists by the-act of Mexico,” 
then these statements must be reversed. It was Americans who were driven 


from their homes, ftom their corn and cotton. fields, by a Mexican invadiny 
army; and the army of General Taylor went, not to drive Mexicans away, but 
to protect Americans in their possessions. -But where is the witness? '1 call 
for one, of the two thousand'only one, from’ the commanding general down to: 
"ii ineanest camp-follower. You have never produced him; you cannot find 
_ But I shall be told—for I have heard such language ‘here and. elsewhere— 
_ that, however all this may be, I ought nevertheless to maintain, contrary to my. 
clear convictions of the truth, that the Mexicans were the dggressors in this. 
war; that the battle of Palo Alto was fought on American soil. That іо до this, 
is to take the side of my country, and that in time of war every man ought to 
take the side of his country. Yes, sir, in war and in peace, every man ought 
to take the side of his country. But to determine what the side of my country 
is, I must inquire what are the true interests, the true glory of my country. 
The side of my country with me shall always.be the side of truth and justice. 
Is James К. Polk my country? Then T confess І am no patriot. Is it patri- 
otism to falsify facts—to lie?—Sir, in monarchical governments there are men 
who surround the throne, and fill the royal ear with flattery and falsehood—it 
1з by these arts they live—and they call themselves loyalists. бо in republi- 
can governments, there are men who surround the: people, and flatter, and lie; 
they, too, ‘get their living? in that way; and they call themselves patriots. But 
I like better the honest man, who tells his king, who tells the people, the 
truth, though at the risk of disfavor and disgrace. For myself, I prefer to be 
such а man, even though I may be called a ‘‘Mexican Whig.” . E 
. Now, something as to the motives with which this war was commenced, and 
is prosecuted by the President of the United States, and those partisans who 
sustain him in this part of his policy. І think I can discover a two-fold pur- 
pose; а domestic purpose, and a foreign purpose; an object to be accomplished 
abroad, and another object to be accomplished here at home. I believe, and I 
therefore charge, that the President of the United States has commenced, pro- 
secuted, and is now prosecuting, this war in a base partisan spirit, and for a base 
partisan purpose. I think that the facts from which I draw this conclusion 
amply. sustain it; and those facts are in themselves clear. and indisputable. 
And he let me notice an inconsistency in gentlemen on the other side. They 
are constantly saying to us, «You should unite with us in supporting this war; 
the country ought to present an united front; you must not enter into ‘discus- 
sions about the origin of the war, or the motives with which ‘it is prosecuted, 
because thése discussions, reaching Mexico; convey the idea that. the country 
is divided, and cause her to persist in her resistance." The:country,is at war, 
say they, therefore we must vote all the men and money the President requires; 
therefore we must not inquire "whether he lias violated the Constitution; 
therefore we must not inquire, being engaged in an attempt to. deprive the 
Mexicans of their liberties, whether our own may not be in danger. Now, if 
gentlemen are sincere in all this; if they really hold these Mexican Indiahs im 
such terrot, as to think it unsafe, here, in the American Congress; the war- 
making power, to discuss the war, why is it that from the beginning they have 
` done, that they now do, every thing in their: power to force the Whigs into op- 
position to the war? ‘Why do we hear from your partisans language, not such 
as you blame in Whigs, imprudent, from which an inference, a false inference, 
may be drawn, but the direct charge that there is in this country a party. that 
sympathizes with the Mexicans, that wishes the Mexicans success? Do any 
Whigs say so here or elsewhere? По any Whig journals use such language? 
No; it is from your partisans, from the President: downwards, from your jour- 
nals, that such lariguage proceeds. Ме hear it and we see. it there, and no- 
where else. We may not utter’ the most solemn. and necessary truths, for fear 
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Mexico тау. draw а false inference; but you may draw that:false inference for. 
Mexico, and send it forth to.do what mischief it may. Suppose a Whig makes. 
а speech,. full: of truth, but indiscreet, if you please; why do you select 
particular passages, print ет iin. capitals and italics, . distort: «them from’ 


their context; interpolate words never used; and found upon the whole a 


commentary as different as possible from any idea in the mind of the author?: 


I will tell you... It is because you wish to injure the Whigs here at home, by 
exciting popular prejudices. against them, while you care пої: what the effect 


тау be abroad: If any opinion exists in Mexico that there is in this country à 


Mexican party, the President and his supporters, апд not ће. Whigs, are re- 


sponsible for.the existence of that opinion. . It is not the. Whig truths, itis the’ 
Democratic falsehoods that: have given “аі and comfort? їо the Mexicans. ' 
‘Look at the beginning of this war... The army of. Gen. Taylor was thought to 
be in: danger; instant supplies were supposed to be necessary-~to. save at from. 


destruction. Those supplies might have been voted unanimously, or neárly во. 
Possibly, there might have been a solitary no; but it is notorious that the vote: 


would have been nearly or quite unanimous. . Then why did you riot take that. 


unanimous vote of Congress when you might'have had it? Why would you 


not suffer the country to present “Әп united front??? Why did you deliberately’ 


determme that upon this question there. should be division? Why. insist upon 
forcing into the bill granting these supplies a preamble, which Ј до notsay you 


believed to be false, but which you knew the Whigs believed to be false? Was. 
it:necessary to have’this objectionable preamble in order to obtain the supplies? — 
Was there any necessary or proper connection between the. two things? You — 


had ample notice on the other side what the Whigs thought. Опа distinct 


vote being taken оп the preamble, every Whig, with three or four exceptions, 


voted to strike it out; and with this notice .gentlemen. insisted on. keeping the 


preamble іп the bil. Now, if the object of this was not to produce division, to 


force Whigs to vote against the bill, in order to represent them to the. peo- 
ple as opposed to granting supplies, tell me what the object was.. If there is 
any other hypothesis upon which the act can be explained—if . gentlemen who 
deem union so necessary can tell me why they deliberately resolved that there. 
should be division on this question, I should like to hear the explanation. . 

. Mr. Bor» here said: If the gentleman will refer to the record, he will find 


eighteen of his political friends voting for the preamble declaring that Mexico. 


made the war. ЫРЫ | E О. 
. Mr. Durr. І have not looked at the recora. І have recently seen the ayes 
and noes printed in a newspaper; and my recollection is pretty distinct that but 


four Whigs were there represented as voting to sustain the preamble. 1 may be. 


mistaken— 0200 
“Мт. PENDLETON, (in his seat,) You are right. — | 


% 


Mr. Durr. The gentleman from Virginia says I am right; but-the exact 
humber is immaterial. -The fact still remains that the great body of the Whigs 


voted against the preamble.* 025205022. Ais е 

And yet it is now said that the Whigs in that Congress voted that this, 
war existed by. the act of Mexico; and they were charged with gross inconsis-; 
tency in voting at this session that the President of the United States com-, 
тепсей the war. The assertion is false, grossly false, although І: find it con- 
tained ог implied in the Message of the President of the United States at the 
present session of Congress. I do not mean.to charge that high functionary 
with intentionally saying what is untrue, but I aver that the allegation is false. 
€ 4 А M d | ge ^ ; | ! 


. "*T have since examined the Journal of the House, and I find that, according to the classifica- 
‘tion of the members in Greele 's Almanac, there were sixteen Whigs who voted to strike out the 
Afirst.section of the original bill, and insert а new section with the preamble. Sixty-seven votes. 
were given against the preamble, including several democrats. © — 0. 577 С f 
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Sir, on a distinct vote, by ayes and noes; as the journal-of the. House shows, . 
the Whigs, with few exceptions, voted the reverse of that-proposition;, they: 
voted against the preamble, and thereby declared that Mexico did. not :com-, 
тепсе the war... It is true that, when unable to strike out the-preamble, they. 
voted for the ЫШ; they voted for the supplies notwithstanding the false pream-. 
‘ble. But was that voting for the preamble? . The gentleman from South Caro-. 
lina (Mr. Ruerr) tells you, no. He was one. of a. nuniber of democrats who. 
voted against the preamble, and afterwards: for the bill. - He tells. you' that a. 
preamble is no part of a bill. ‘The Whigs who' voted for the bill looked at Ше 
essence of the measure, and not at its form. Becausea statement, in fact false, 
was contained in the bill, ‘they did not think that the army should. be refused. 
succor. But why waste words? Every man here knows, the country knows, 
that the Whig Representatives in Congress never in fact sald, and пеуегіп- 
tended tó say, that this war was commenced by Mexico. : .. ы 
‘Let me allude to another marked instance of Democratic’ «aid and comfort”? 
to Mexico, by telling her that there is a Mexican party. in this country.. What, 
did the President of the United States say in his Message at the commencement, 
of'the last session of Congress? In effect, he says, that those. who maintain | 
that the soil on which the first battle with Mexico was fought was not the soil. 
of the: United States, give ‘aid and comfort”? to the enemy. If by this һе mere-. 
ly meant that this was the indirect effect of such arguments, if he merely meant. 
, to inculcate prudence, then his language, though impertinent enough, was not. 
personally offensive. But it requires а. great stretch of charity to believe—a. 
great stretch of courtesy to say—that this was all he meant. He used the tech- 
nical terms by which the crime of high treason is defined ; the words by which: 
it is defined in the Constitution of the United States—he, a lawyer, an adroit par- 
tisan, uses this language. And this language he addresses and applies to the: 
representatives of those whom recent elections have demonstrated to be more 
than half the people of the United States. ' Never were more insult and false-. 
hood coupled together! Never, if he intended, as I can?t'help thinking he in-. 
tended, to insinuate what has since been directly said, that the Members of. 
Congress whó opposed his administration were moral traitors, and deserved 
the punishment affixed to treason. Ж бала de Y | 
Now, when the Mexicans found the President of the United States saying. 
that half or more than half the American people were Mexicans at heart, were 
they not likely, coming from such a source, to give the declaration credit? tis. 
what you have said in and out of Congress, what your public papers are daily 
saying, what your own Chief Magistrate has said; these are the sources, (if 
from any source whatever,) whence the Mexicans have imbibed the idea that 
there is а Mexican party in this country. I will not stoop to notice such а 
charge, though comingifrom the President of the United States. Whoever uses, 
such.calummies, lowers only himself. ‘Traitors to our country! The Whig 
party traitors! Who believes it? I-should disdain to make such charges against 
my political opponents; I should vindicate them against such charges if made. 
by others. There may:be.a solitary traitor, but traitors in this country. are rare. . 
. 'There is another feature in the prosecution of this war which I must notice, ; 
as indicating the partisan spirit in which it is cónducted.. I will not say it is 
universally .true—there..are probably just exceptions enough to prevent the. 
rule from being universal—but with, such, rare exceptions, it is a remarkable, 
fact, that all the offices, all the honors which this. war has placed at the dispo-, 
sal of the President, have been conferred: on his political partisans—the parti-. 
. sans: of him who recently declared himself the President of the country. and, 
. not of a party. Now, is this just/—Who fight your battles} . Are there not. 
Whigs there as well as Democrats? - Whose. treagure 1s poured forth in this. 
war? Do you tax Democrats only? Will not the burden of this debt you are: 
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rolling up fest on the children of Whigs as well as the children of Democrats? 
"Why will you carry, for the first time, this wretched spoils system into a state 
of war? ’ Do you think Чо unite thé people by proscribing half of them? Are | 
you not content with the spoils of the vanquished. Mexicans, but must you have 
the spoils of the vanquished Whigs besides? Апа if, in spite of all this, we 
vote you supplies; if Whigs volunteer to fight your battles; if we offer you our 
money to provide for the widows and orphans of. those who have fallen in bat»: 
tle, and for making whom such we certainly ure not responsible--you have.no 
thanks but taunts for our inconsistency.---Perhaps in this we:are guilty of some 
inconsistency. It may not be consistent in a Whig, thinking as Whigs gene- 
rally think of this war, to volunteer to fight its battles, so long as it is an ag» 
gressive war--u war of invasion. І will not examine that question. It may. 
be that Hardin and Lincoln erred. It may be that it was in error that young 
Clay's gallant spirit sought immortality. :But if so, it was error of that sort, 
so mingled with and redeemed by the highest virtues of which our nature: is 
capable, that it immortalizes the men who commit it—-error like that of Brutüs,: 
of Virginius. And is it generous in you, Democrats, to reproach us with such. 
errors? What? Inthis war, which we believe to have been unnecessarily and: 
unconstitutionally commenced, which you have: prosecuted in a partisan. spirit: 
and for partisan purposes, this war of which you: have reaped all the honors 
and emoluinents, while we have equally shared the burdens; a wat in which 
we аге proscribed, slandered, insulted; a war in which you have sought to dis~ 
grace even the generals who have won your battles, because they. are Whigs;— 
if, i spite of all this, Whigs open to you their purses, if they offer to you their 
lives, might they not at least hope that for doing this they would be spared 
your reproaches? Can you not pardon the error, if it be such, the excess of: 
patriotism, of which you reap the benefit? | : О so 
І вау you have sought to disgrace our generals. You sought to displace 
them-—to put a civilian’ over their heads; and the reason avowed on the; floor 
of this House was, that they were Whigs. Even now you havê court-rhar- 
tialled Scorr, after a series of victories among the most brilliant recorded in: 
history. · It is true, you thanked General Taylor;—you thanked him with 6 
proviso! Was such a thing ever dreamed of before? Is it not the latest in- 
vention of the progressive Democracy, to thank a victorious general wth. a 
proviso! In the name of common sense, if General Taylor deserve práise,. 
preise him; if censure, censure him; but don't insult the old veteran; don’t. 
treat him like a sick child, giving him physic in sweetmeats. |. ^ ^ i 
“Іі come now to a piece of history, an incident, in the prosecution of this war, 
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. which I don’t exactly know how to classify, but which I think may come under 


the domestic head; which may be ascribed quite as much to purposes to: be ор-: 
tained here as in Mexico. When hostilities broke out, there was'n exile from 

Mexico a man, who, of all Mexicans, had the most influence over his country- 
теп; -а man оѓ great ability, far the ablest of their generals; the only man, in. 
short, who, though subject to those mutations to which ‘all men ard subject in. 
thè Spanish American States, seemed yet capable of retáining permanent power; 
besides all this, intensely national in his feelings, and a bitter hater of. America. 

This тап was in exile. Suddenly we hear that this exiled general has passed: 
through :oür blockading squadron and entered Mexico. “Не is. received with. 
enthusiàásm; he raises an army as by magic.: .And- fiom that day to this; the 
obstinate redistance:of the Mexicans, which has cost! us во much money: and’ so: 
martyilives; may principally be traced to the presence of SANTA ANNa imMexico. 
Бетеге lotig a ‘suspicion got abroad, incredible, too monstrous for belief, whieh: 
yet spreüd itself and gained strength, untit at length it assumed the form. of-a 
direct charge, that Santa Anna had entered Mexico ‘with ithe knowledge. and 
By the ‘consertt-of the President ûf the United States}: "There was етеп pub- 
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ished what purported to be а copy of a “рав”? said to have been issued on that 
occasion. Sir, this was denied; peremptorily, indignantly denied; and the pub- 
lished pass denounced as.a forgery. But, пої long afterwards, the President 
was compelled to admit that it was by his connivance that Santa Anna entered 
Mexico. And now, at this session of Congress, there being a majority here 
that enables the people to get information they could not get before—now, at 
length we have obtained, under the hand of the President himself, an exaot 
and authentic copy of the very pass, the true and genuine pass, by which that 


_ false and perfidious Mexican, that bitter hater of America, was carried in safety 


and in triumph through the very midst of the American squadron. The paper 
is short, and there have flowed from it consequences so momentous, that it 
will be curiously sought for and read with interest. Неге it is: 


/ * Private and Confidential. * 
| “U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT, Мау 13th, 1846. 
76 Couwononz: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the Mexican ports, you will allow him to» 
pass freely. E | ы 
i Respectfully, yours, | 
| | = | Т GEORGE BANCROFT... 
` Commodore Davi» Connor, Commanding Home Squadron. / | | 3 
This is the missive with which Santa Anna passed through the American 
fleet! With this talisman hanging around his neck, he raised the army that 
caused the gullies of Buena Vista to run with the blood of our countrymen! By 
virtue of the same bloody scroll he poured death into our ranks from the heights 
of Cerro Gordo; and at Contreras and Churubusco, and Molino del Rey, and ali 
along the avenues to the city of Mexico, strewed the fields, and blocked the 
roads, with the dead bodies of our brave soldiers. If these lines were written 
in the American blood they have caused to flow, the fatal characters would 
swell to gigantic proportions, and Colossus-like might bestride your Capitol; 
and if all the tears. of widows and orphans that have the same source were 
poured. out in the valley beneath, a sea would rise that would be large enough. 
to. bury in its waves James Polk and all his wicked advisers. VES 
:. But this is not all; this is but a part of the story. While Santa Anna, under 
his power of attorney from the President of the United States, «private and 
confidential, was raising the army with which he sought to overwhelm Gen- 
eral Taylor; at that crisis, when this nation was held suspended in alternate 
hope and fear; at that very time, General Scott, under the orders of the Presi- 
dent, was withdrawing from General Taylor the greater part of his forces, leaving 
him but a handful of volunteers. With one hand, your President: gives to, the: 
Mexican army a General; with the other, he takes from the American Generał 
the greater part of his troops. It reminds me of the passage in Scripture where 
Delilah: cuts off Samson’s hair, and then shouts in his ear, Тһе Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson." . Now, I don’t charge, for I don’t believe, that it was any: 
part of the-design or wish of the President that General Taylor should:be de- 
feated, and his gallant army annihilated. The supposition is too monstrous. 
No; hé never supposed that Gereral Taylor would fight his ftiend with the adds 
of one to four. But may it not be that he thought a little wholesome inattion;. 
a retreat somewhat inglorious, might be useful discipline for one who was run- 
ning away too fast with the affections of the people? In-monarthical govern- 
ments, a victorious. General often becomes ап: object of jealousy and distrust to 
his King. . His monarch may honor, yet frown upon him; he may thank hini 
with a proviso. Тһе causes which produce these feelings exist: and арёгаіе 
even more strongly under our elective system. Did the idea ever enter the 
President’s. breast, that as the heroof a war he might obtain ‘a re-election to:his 
present-high.office?, Was there another‘hero of the war, іп whom he feared a 
riwal?. .We.cannot penetrate the breasts of men; itis easier to read thermes- 
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sages than their hearts.. For aught that I know, the President regards General 
Taylor with the kindest, the warmest feelings. If he saw him now, he might 
press him to his bosom like a brother. But I can also imagine, that he may re- 
gard him with very different feelings; feelings somewhat like those of a preacher 
in Jefferson county, in the State of New York, who having occasion to refer to à 
certain personage, characterized him as the “© Rough and Ready of the infernal 
regions. © | PL | | e 

Now, let me briefly consider what are the motives of the President in the 
prosecution of this war, so far as Mexico is concerned. The President tells 
us—he declared in his message last year, and he reiterates the declaration in 
the message of the present year—that his object in the commencement, and in 
the prosecution of this war, has been from the beginning, and is now, “ Peace!” 
Реасе!---І will not question the sincerity of the President. I will not imitate in 
that respect his own bad example. Doubtless he is a sincere man, but unfor- 
tunate in this, that his acts are often the reverse of his intentions. .I believe 
him to be as sincere now as when he professed his conversion to the doctrine 
of a protective tariff in the Kane letter; or, as when more recently he declared 
for ‘the whole of Oregon." Не was a protective tariff man, а 54° 40! man, 
апа now he is a ‘‘ peace? man. Б mE 

But it must be admitted that the modes by which he seeks his ends are some- 
"what peculiar. Not Colebs in search of a wife had more misadventures than 
Polk in the pursuit of peace. At a period of profound tranquillity, he orders an 
army to invade the soil of Mexico to ‘‘conquer a peace." That was the be- 
ginning. The Mexicans are driven from their homes, their army defeated, 
and our victorious troops penetrate further into the interior, and capture Mon- 
terey. The commanding General grants an armistice, with the view of open- 
ing negotiations. to obtain that peace which the President has so much at heart. 
But this was contrary to the Presidents system; and no sooner does he hear 
-pf it, than he orders the immediate termination of the armistice and the re- 
newal of hostilities. He sends Scott to capture Vera Cruz and march to the 
capital, where it is supposed this philosopher's stone may at last be found. | 
After a series of bloody battles, of brilliant victories, this point is reached, and 
the “һаНв of the Montezumas”’ lie open to the conquerors of Mexico. Неге 
again negotiations are opened. The Mexicans offer to cede to us—I will not 
pretend to be exact—but something like one-third of their territory. ` This offer, 
under the instructions of the President, is rejected, and hostilities recommence. 
And still we are fighting for peace! | IE 

How hable are men to be misunderstood! Without this explanation, Mr. 
Polk might be supposed not to be averse to war.. And not Mr. Polk only,.but 
all his Cabinet, are the friends of peace. I have seen it uünder^their own 
bands; I have seen their printed declarations to that effect; and опе оѓ them, I 
remember, goes so far as to declare, that on the subject of war he is “‘almost a 
"Quakér.? Almost a Quaker, sir! Yes, sir, this is a Quaker Cabinet; a Quaker 
Cabinet seeking peace! а | ec | 
. But, let me ask, why was not peace made before the, walls of „Mexico? 
What was the real difficulty? Was it one of territory? I think not. I think 
not, from reading the correspondence. I think that the Mexicans, sooner than 
that the war should be renewed, would have been willing to cede to us all their 
unoccupied territory; but negotiations were broken off оп а point of honor— 
because they would :not sell. us New Mexico, an inhabited portion of their re- 
public; because they would not sell us their countrymen. This: is, in effect, 
the language of the: Mexican commissioners: ‘‘We cannot contend with you; 
you are braver and stronger than we, and more skilled in war. -Do you want 
land? Take it; take one-half, two-thirds; take all the unoccupied territory of 
he Republic. .. But you:ask more; you ask us to assign to you, to barter away, 
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the people of New: Mexico. You ask us to sell Mexicans. We cannot до 
that. Мо; if they must perish, we will perish. ‘Let-us perish together! 27 
It may, perhaps, in these **progressive? days, be considered unpatriotic to pity а 
fallen foe—to admire virtue in an enemy. Yet I will confess that I am touched 
at this spectacle of a nation, forlorn yet sublime, raising its eyes to heaven, 
and resolving to perish rather than submit to dishonor. | A ae 

—And. now the President, still searching for “реасе,?? comes to us for more 
men, more moncy, and demands a more vigorous prosecution of the war into the 
«vital parts? of the enemy. He seeks peace as Sangrado sought health—by Het- 
img blood.—Sir, how much of Mexico is embraced within the term peace, as em- 
ployed in the Presidents message? We know what it included in the instructions 
to Mr. Trist. But since that time the expenses of the war have greatly increased, 
and we are to have indemnity for these expenses. We are to recover the 
debt with costs. The expenses are rapidly increasing, and the fund out of 
which they are to be paid is as rapidly diminishing. The President tells us he 
is anxious to preserve the nationality of Mexico. But what remnant is it of 
Mexico of which he desires to preserve the nationality? And how long will it 
be before the whole is absorbed? Indeed, the President himself seems to con- 
template this as a not improbable consequence of his policy. He has sought 
peace, and found only war; in seeking to preserve the nationality of Mexico, he 
may find her destruction. But if that shall happen, then let the world wit- 
ness, that it will have happened contrary to the anxious desires, to the strenu- 
ous efforts of the President, and is the sole consequence of the obstinacy of 
Mexico in an aggressive war, a war of invasion, commenced and prosecuted by 
her.—These are among the truths upon which rests that Democratic column, 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois, and appropriately dedicated by. him to 
James K. Polk. | ott dies 

Sir; let us not be hypocrites in this business; let us say plainly and boldly 
what we mean. If you would he conquerors, use their language; speak of con- 
quest, of glory, of extended dominion. But don't sentimentalize; don’t drivel 
morality; don’t. desecrate the name of religion: Away with: this: wretched 
cant about a *«manifest destiny," a ‘‘divine mission,” a warrant from the Most 
High, to civilize, and christianize, and democratize our sister republics at the 
mouth of the cannon; sentiments which have found their way from dinner-table 
toasts and «Empire club?! harangues, to the mouths of grave Senators, and 
even, I have heard, to the pulpit itself; but which seem to me, I say it with 
deference, fit only to be preached by a Friar Tuck to a band of robbers. —And 
this is patriotism!—Sir, I turn from James K. Polk, the dispenser of the spoils— 
I turn from Polk to Washington, to learn what patriotism is. There I find the 
virtues dwelling together! There I find a patriotism, surrounded, hallowed, 
adorned, by truth, justice, humanity. Who, for all Oregon or all Mexico, who 
would that the pure fame of the father of his country should be sullied by a 
single falsehood, a single instance of rapacity or injustice? No; let his image 
rise to men’s memories, to the most distant times, pure as the marble in which 
his form is sculptured within these enclosures, serene, sublime—bearing the 
sword, but a sword that was drawn for liberty, not for conquest; a sword that 
was never stained but with the blood of an invader! Such I would have the 
fame of my country. Such as been the fame of my country. I would not 
sell such fame for all the trophies of all the conquerors who have ever devas- 
tated the earth; not for all the gold and silver for which Cortez and Pizarro 
waded through blood—not though the mountains of Mexico were compact of 
solid gold. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. Мовѕе,) has charged the Whigs with 
inconsistency, in this, that, having declared this war unconstitutional and un- 
just, they nevertheless vote supplies to our soldiers, and that, having the power 
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to produce peace, they do not, use that power. Sir, similar language I have 
heard before; and I select it where I find it in the most distinct and palpable 
form. The gentleman’s argument is defective in this respect, that his premises 
are false and his conclusion illogical. It is not а fact that the Whigs have de- 
clared this war unconstitutional. They have voted that it was unconstitution- 
ally commenced by the President; but, as it has since been recognised by Gon- 
gress, I suppose it not to be doubted that it is constitutionally prosecuted now. 
The Whigs have not said that this war is unjust; they have declared that it 
was unnecessary. In judging us, let us be judged by our own words, and not 
by those put into our mouths by political opponents. I have no objection, 
however, to express my own opinion as to the justice of this war. I am the friend 
of peace. As such I am ready to take whatever unpopularity may attach itself 
tome. I believe few wars necessary; and I don’t doubt that an unnecessary 
war is unjustifiable in the sight of heaven. But the word unjust is commonly 
used in a different sense. A man may have a claim against another,* good in 
law and in equity, but to collect which he unnecessarily and oppressively re- 
sorts to legal process; in this his conduct would not be justifiable, hut we would 
not say that he prosecuted an unjust claim. I think this war unnecessary, and 
therefore unjustifiable; but I don’t think that, as between us and Mexico, jusr 
tice is on her and injustice on our side. There is mutual fault. We have just 
reason to complain of many wrongs in Mexico. She was wrong in committing 
spoliations on our commerce, wrong in not paying us for such imjuries, wrong 
(though under extenuating circumstances) in not receiving our minister to ne- 
gotiate on the question of boundary. · E | 


` [* At this point the Speaker’s hammer fell. It is an inconvenience of the hour rule that, 
from a miscalculation of time, one may be compelled to omit what he principally desired to say. 
T intended, and supposed that I should have had time, to defend the conduct and maintain the сой- 
sistency of Whigs in voting such supplies as were necessary for the safety and honor of our 
army; to consider what was their duty, in this respect, at the present session of Congress, 
and under what conditions and restrictions supplies should be granted ; and, lastly, to inquire 
what was the real obstacle to peace, and how that obstacle could be removed. I have not 
thought proper, however, in publishing my remarks, to do more than add a few sentences ne- 
cessary. to render clear my meaning in what immediately precedes them.] әз 5% 
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. .. Mr. CHAIRMAN : During the short period I had the honor of a seat.upon 
this floor, from which I was excluded by the ruthless spirit of party, the Con- - 

. gress of the United States was engaged in a discussion of the various ques- 

. tions involved in the “ Oregou controversy." Тһе universal topic of con- 
versation here and throughout the country —the subject of absorbing interest , 
to every class of опт community—was the probability of a war with Eng- 

Чапа. Well do I recollect the agitating and painful suspense іп which the 
public mind was held during, the first two months of the first session of the 

last Congress. Тһе danger of a conflict with England seemed imminent. 

. In the language of a distinguished Senator, it appeard that “ war was inevi- 
table.” And if the opinions expressed by the President of the United States, 

. and the measures recommended by him, had been approved by Congress, 

` war would have been the necessary consequence. Не declared the title of 
Ае United States to the whole country to 54° 40’ “clear and uriquestion- 

` able;” that the time for negotiation had passed ; that the rights of this Gov- 

. ernment should be asserted at the point of the bayonet. All who talked’ of 
compromise and negotiation were denounced as being under foreign influ- 

ences—as British Whigs. mE اا‎ 
Fortunately for the country—fortunately for the world—these denuncia- 
. tions were not heeded. Тһе Senate of the United States advised the Presi- 
dent to recede from his extreme and untenable position. Wise counsels pre- 
 vailed. The conservatism of the Senate saved us from the dreadful ¢alam- 
‘ity of a war with the most powerful nation of the earth. Тһе question was 
settled by negotiation, and that very line of compromise was adopted for 
` the афосасу of which the Whig party was denounced as © traitors 1” 
© The heart of the patriot swelled with joy and thankfulness that the 

, peace of the world.was not to be disturbed. But, sir, if the President was 
. sincere in the opinion that the title of this Government to the whole of Ore- 

gon was “clear and unquestionable,” then was he derelict of his duty, false 
to his country; if he was not sincere, then was he guilty of deception ut- 
terly, unworthy the high station he occupies. ND 

2 Upon the final happy settlement of this controversy, against the recom- 
anendation of the President, and in spite of his efforts to defeat it, his friends 

: and flatterers, parasites of Executive greatness, raised the cry of hallelujah, 
and shouted glory to our great and mighty President. He has achieved, by 
peaceful negotiations, what other Presidents labored in vain to accomplish ! 
|. After the lapse of two years, I again take my place among the Represen- 

\tatives-of the people, having appealed to my constituents to revérse the un- 
Xehteous decree of a Democratic majority of this House ; and triumphantly 

the people of Florida vindicated the majesty of the law, which Was SO 

violated in my person. I return, and find my country involved in 

i ter, corner of D and 7th sts. opposite National Intelligencer. i 
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` taken on the famous amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
AsHMUN,) and I wish my position.to be distinctly understood.. 

Mr. Chairman, had the same course been pursued in reference to our rela- 
tions with Mexico which was adopted іп the Oregon. controversy, war might 
aud would have been avoided. But this did not comport with the purposes. 
and designs of Mr. Polk. Не had * seen visions and dreamed dreams,” of 
military of glory. ‘Ihe roar of the British lion had somewhat “frightened 
him from his propriety,” but the hiss of the Mexican serpent was without 

jts terrors. Апа he fondly hoped that, after precipitating his country in war 
_ with so feeble a power as Mexico, he could easily wrest from her a vast ex- . 
` tent of territory, and, by the glory of acquisition, cover отет (ће breach made 
` jin the Constitution of his country. | | | 
` The conduct of the President of the United States justifies these’ imputa- ` 
tions. In the case of Oregon we had an open question of boundary to set- 
tle, which was submitted to Congress. And the northwestern boundary. of 
` the United States was settled by negotiation. There might have been some 
` palliation for the President if, on his assuming the reins of government, im 
"March, 1845, he had acted in accordance with his declared opinion, that ** our 
‘title to the.whole of Oregon was clear and unquestionable,” and. orderéd the 
army of the United States to take position on the line of 54° 40'. Tt might 
; have been said, that as Congress was not in session, and would not convene: 
` for nine months, there was no reason for delay in taking possession of a 
. country, our right and title ѓо which did not admit of a question. But he 
. President did not choose to take this responsibility. He preferred to wait. 
and take the advice of Congress as to whether he should cede to Great Bri- 
tain more than five degrees of territory, which was clearly and unquestion- 
ably ours, or.go to war with that Government. D 
` ln the case of Texas, we also had a question of boundary, which had 
been designedly left open by the terms of the joint resolutions of annexa- 
` tion. No man has ventured to say that the title of the United States to the 
whole country now claimed as Texas was “clear and unquestionable.” 
Congress had expressly left the question open, to be settled by negotiation, 
` because it was uncertain how far the western. boundary of ‘Texas extended. . 
. But the President of the United, States, although Congress was at Phe.time- 
$n session, declined to consult the Representatives of the people, lest hey 
might settle this question, too, by negotiation, and thus preserve the peace: 
. of the country, and prevent the fulfilment of those visions of glory of which 
- he had dreamed, and deprive him of the exercise of that patronage by. which 
he hoped to retain himself and friends in power.. m | 
"The army was ordered to take position on the Rio Grande, in a country 
Which, if not “clearly and unquestionably” Mexican territory, was; in: undis- 
.turbed possession of Mexican citizens. The flag of the United States was- 
 insultingly unfurled under the walls of an important Mexican city ; out can- 
non mounted and pointed ,upon the town; the mouth of the Rio Grande 
‘blockaded ;. and yet we are gravely told that Mexico commenced ‘the wart |. 
“I допо! propose to inquire into the justice of the war itself, or whethét Con- 
‚ gress ought or ought not to have declared war against Mexico. "14 is imma- 
~- terial whether we had just ground for war or not. It is immaterial whether, 
"in the opinion of the President, the boundary of Texas did or did not ex- 
` tend to the Rio Grande; Congress had recognized.the country between ‘the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande as disputed territory, the right to which was to: 
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` be settled. by negotiation. ' "'heinvasion and seizure of this disputed territory: 
was itself an act of war—equivalent to a declaration: of war. The Presi- 
dent had no right to decide these questions, and to precipitate this country in 
War. ‘The war-making power is, by the Constitution, vested in Congress ; 
-. and if the President of the United States invelves his country: їп war with a 
foreign Power, he is guilty of a violation of that Constitution, whether there : 
. exist just cause of war or not. | | 
-~ lwasastonished, when, а few days ago, I heard from a distinguished Rep- 
resentative from the State of South Carolina, (Mr. Rug: ») that the war- 
"making power was in the President of the United States. This is going 
. further in defence of Executive prerogative than I have ever known before. . 
"T'he President may, at his pleasure, exercise the sovereign prerogative of mak- 
ing war, and Congress has по other power than to declare its existence. The · 
people of this country will be startled by the annunciation of this doctrine. - 
But it is essential to relieve the President from the charge of an infraction of 
the Constitution he has sworn to protect. That the President did make this 
‚ War, every candid mind will admit. The gentleman from South Carolina 
relieves him from the charge of a violation of the Constitution, by claiming 
for the Executive “the war-making" power. In no other way can the Pre- 
sident be defended. 
Time will not permit me to discuss this novel, startling, anti-republican - 
doctrine. І content myself with its statement. 
The gentleman from Maryland, from the city of Baltimore, in his able de- - 
fence of the President of the United States, said that “the Texas we annex- 
ed was the Texas revolutionized.” This, I understand to be the ground as- - 
sumed by the Whig party. I subscribe to it most cordially. It seems to me: 
that the arguments of gentlemen in this House, and in the Senate, if argu-- 
ment were necessary, had so clearly shown that “ ‘Texas revolutionized” did 
not extend to the Rio Grande, that not a shade of doubt can rest upon the 
minds of those who are not determined not to be convinced. With deference 
to the gentleman from Baltimore, I must say, sir, it seems to me absurd to 
contend that the citizens of Santa Fe, for example, had achieved a revolu- 
tionary right of independence of Mexico. When did they revolt; when did 
they declare their independence of Mexico; when did they become part of 
* Texas revolutionized ;" when did they take part in the Government of 
Texas; when did they cease to be represented іп the Mexican Congress ? 
"They were Mezicans, sir, notoriously so, friendly to the Mexican Govern- 
-ment; enemies of Texas—enemies of the United States. With no more 
propriety can it be said that the inhabitants of the States of New Mexico and 
Tamaulipas, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, were Texans. They had 
not revolted from Mexico; they never acknowledged allegiance to **'T'exas. 
revolutionized.” *They took no part in the Texan revolution. They re- 
mained contented citizens of States of the Mexican Republic, and were rep- 
resented in the Mexican Congress. Тһеу were in-peaceful possession of the 
country, quietly cultivating the soil, imagining themselves Mexicans, when 
General 'l'aylor was ordered to break up his-camp at Corpus Christi. ‘They 
деа at the approach of the American army, firing their houses, not dreaming 
that they were ‘Texans, and that, by the joint resolution.of annexation, they 
- ‘had been manufactured into free citizens of the United States, and that.Gen- 
\eral Taylor was commander of an army of their own friends and countrymen, 
“к Texas revolutionized” extended beyond the Nueces. Jt embraced the val- 
_ dey of that river, both banks. And Mexicans, none but Mexicans, continued to 
occupy both banks of the Rio Grande. oo 
. Jt wasjnto this country and among these people that the President ordered 
thé-army vf the United States, without consulting Congress ; and it was thus 
that the war with Mexico was begun. | 
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“This act of the President, Mr. Chaifman, involving his country in this un- 

-fortunate war, has been justly condemned. by the best and wisest men of this 

.. Country as an unconstitutional exercise of power. And for their condemna- 
ation of this Executive act, they are. denounced by the defenders of Executive 
prerogative as traitors to their country! Those who thought Mr. Polk’s recom- 
 àmendation to Congress in the matter of the Northwestern boundary was un Wise, 
were branded with the epithet of “ British Whigs.” | All who question his policy 
„now are “ Mexican Whigs.” Even (һе, President has sò far forgotten : what 
. was due to the dignity of his exalted station, as to engage in this disgusting 
-War upon some of the purest men and truest patriots which this or. any. other 
. country has known. Even he has characterized their resistance to. his usur- 
“ations and encroachments upon the Constitution as “ moral treason,” and 
fulminated from the throne the foul libel that they are “ affording aid and 
‚ &omfort to the enemies of the United States.” 

Mr. Ince here interrupted Mr. CABELL, and denied that the President 
.'ever made such a charge, and demanded proof. 

Mr. CABELL said he was astonished that this statement should be denied. 
Не believed the.gentleman from Alabama was the only person who would 
. question the accuracy ofthe statement. The fact was notorious. He would 
refer the gentleman to the annual message of the President to Congress, in. 
. December, 1846, in which the charge is distinetly made. 

Mr. CABELL continued. Yes, sir, it has come to this, that in this < (е 
and enlightened land,” where the freedom of thought and liberty of speech 
as the pride and boast of every American citizen, we.dare not whisper a word 
of opposition to the acts and policy of the President, but what we are brand- 

! ed. as traitors to our country. We, the immediate Representatives of the 
ople—sentinels upon the watch-tower,.to guard the approaches to the 
Temple of Liberty, to defend the sacred Constitution of our country, the palla- 
dium of our rights and liberties—we dare not give warning of the approach 
of danger, lest our voice may offend the ear of a Democratic President, 
‘whose acts are not to be too closely scrutinized. 

Jf we condemn the proposition shadowed forth in the Government. paper 
in this city, t0. rob the Catholic Churches in Mexico to defray the expenses 
_ of this war, and express our indignation at the sacrilegious proposal, we аге. 

Ed with treason. 

If we charge that the President of the United States has usurped the power 
"Df Congress, and violated the Constitution, by making war upon Mexico, we 
hear the sound of treason issuing from the great organ of Democracy in this 

-city—treason, treason, reverberates through all the organs, big and little, down 
to the meanest Democratic banjo that jingles in the remotest comer of the 
«country. 

We ask, by: what authority did the President, after overrunning Sonta Fe, 
. New Mexico, and California, send his satraps.to establish civil government in 
. Foreign territories, and proclaim the inhabitants thereof “ citizens of the 
United States,” and © one with our people!” The only response is, “ treason.” 

In the progress of this war we find the President of the United States, 
without the sanction of Congress, without even asking their authority, lay- 
ing and collecting taxes, duties, and imposts in Mexico, establishing a tariff 

for the ports of Mexico, to raise and provide means for carrying on the war, 
sand claiming the right to disburse the n:oney so raised at his discretion, with- 
out the authority of Congress. He first makes the war, then seeks to carry 
3% on in such manner as to make money with which to prosecute it further ; ; 
makes war to make money; makes money to make war. 'These.measures 
nay, be right in themselves ; but has the President. the right to adopt. them 
. @vathqut the assent of Congress ' 2 If he has, i may t ung at any time in- 
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` volve his country in war; and if, in this way, money enough can be raised? ` 

to defray its expense, һе may laugh at any attempt of Congress to arrest its ' 

progress. 7 | | e 7 C | | с ж 

But we are told İt is treasonable to question the propriety: of all these acte: 
of the President; the laws of nations, it is said, justify the “conqueror” in- ` 
doing all that the President has done. Тһе President of the United States, - 
in his late message to the Senate, says: i HE қағы 

* No principle is better established than that a nation at war has the right of shifting the burden.” 
off itself and imposing it upon the enemy, by exacting military contributions.. The mode of making ` 
such exactions must be left to the discretion of the conqueror ; but it should be exercised in a manner- 


conformable to the rules of civilized warfare. * * * ж The practice of nations has been in - 
accordance with this principle.” К. 


I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to question the right. of one nation to levy ' 
military contributions upon another with which it is at war. But, sir, is | 
the President of the United States the American nation? Is Mr. Polk the: 
Government of the United States ? | E 

Sir, it is this doctrine which alarms the friends of the Constitution of the: 

United States ; it is this assumption and usurpation of power, which tends to. 
make the Government a unit, to consolidate all power in the hands of the: 
Executive, which the Whig party have denounced. 
.. What, sir, is the doctrine here advanced ? I, James K. Polk, President of 
the United States, and conqueror of all Mexico, having made war upon that: 
republic and overrun her provinces, do establish therein civil governments, 
and І do ordain that taxes shall be levied and revenue collected in the con- · 
quered States, as I, “ the conqueror,” shall prescribe, and that all moneys: 
collected in the interior or on the seacoast shall be disbursed according to the: 
discretion of ** myself, the conqueror.” 

Sir, the questions presented by these encroachments of the Executive are: 
grave, startling, and momentous. I regret that my time will not permit me- : 
to dwell longer upon them. I trust that some gentleman better competent. 
for the task will present them, in their true light, to the American people. 

Our Government, Mr. Chairman, is a Government of limited powers. The’: 
Executive is the mere creature of the Constitution, and can rightfully exer- : 
cise only such powers as are delegated by that Constitution. I challenge the: 
friends of the President to point me to the clause in that instrument, which: 
authorizes him to extend the laws of the United States over foreign territo- 

' . ry, and to collect taxes and duties, beyond the limits of the United States, | 
., and to disburse the money so collected, without an appropriation from Con- 
' gress. These are powers which he may not lawfully exercise within the’: 
- limits of the United States; and if he exercise them beyond these limits, he 
is equally guilty of an assumption of authority in derogation of the Consti- -` 
' tution. | 
| Mr. Polk and his friends cannot distinguish between the President and the ` 
' Government of the. United States—between their party and their country. 
t We condemn certain acts of the President; but this proves no want of loy- . 
* alty to our country or love for its Constitution. We condemn these acts be- | 
| cause we believe they militate against the interest of our country, and 
` аге in violation of its Constitution. With these gentlemen their coun- - 
try. is their party ; to assail that party, or its head, is to assail all they 
know and love of country. | | | i | 
In speaking of these unauthorized and unjustifiable acts of the President, 
I will notimitate Mr. Polk's example, and charge him with treason or wilful: | 
^ violation of the Constitution of his country. I rather think that * too much* | 
! power “ has made him mad.” In the language of a distinguished friend of: 
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‘the President in, Tennessee, (Мг. Aaron Y. Browy,) Iam willing to believe 
that the error is in the head, notthe-heart. . DA | | 

And who are they who are thus stigmatized аз “ Mexican Whigs,” “ giv- | 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy ?’ Тһе distinguished. Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Слгноом) and his friends, who have condemned the war 
policy of the President; the entire Whig party of this country—a majority 
of the people of the United States. It is too well known to be denied, that 
by far the greater portion of the officers of the regular army, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the various battles in Mexico, are Whigs’; and it із 
notorious that a majority of those who have volunteered for this war are 
Whigs. Whig fathers and Whig mothers have sent their sons to the battle- 
field. They condemned the act of the President in bringing on the war. 
But it wasenough for Whigs to know that their country was at war, and 

-called upon her sons to fight her battles; and, without stopping to inquire 
how the war was brought about, they rushed to the field to maintain their 
country’s honor or to die. These are “ Mexican Whigs!’ We have but 
recently been called to sympathize with an illustrious member of the Whig. 
party, (Mr. WEBSTER,) for the loss of a son who fell a victim to disease in. | 
the military service of his country in Mexico. Another eminent Whig Sen- - 
ator (Mr. CRITTENDEN) has two gallant sons with the army in Mexico. They 
are “ Mexican Whigs!” Henry Cray, at the mention of whose name 
the heart of every Whig thrills with emotion, sent his beloved son to die on 
the plains of Mexico. My gallant friend who sits near me, (Mr. HASKELL, 
of Теппеввве,) who so nobly sustained himself and the honor of his State 
and his- country at the battle of Cerro Gordo, is one of these “ Mexican 
Whigs.” It would take hours to enumerate the Whig. officers and Whig 
men who have rendered distinguished service in this war. They will live 
ju the pages of history and іп the hearts of their countrymen. These are 

* Mexican Whigs!” | 

Scott, whose history will be perhaps the brightest page in the history of 
our country, who has won for himself and his country, a reputation wide asthe | 
world, and has achieved exploits the brilliant Justre of which time can never 
dim, is another ** Mexican Whig.” 

And that glorious old chief, the prestige of whose name is to the American 
army mere than hosts of armed men—who, when our soldiers for a moment 
faltered and called for reinforcements, bade them “Onward! Т and Major 
Bliss will suppórt you,” and by his voice and presence inspired confidence, 
zeal, and enthusiam, which no power could resist, and which swept from the 
plains of Buena Vista the untold hosts of Santa Anna—he who, “ asking no 
favors and shrinking from no responsibility,” * never surrenders,” but leads 
his followers on to certain victory—he, who has a hold upon the affections 
of the people of this country such as has not been known since the days of 
Washington—he, who has been or will be chosen as the leader of the Whig 
party in the great civil battle to be fought in November next, and who will 
drive from their high places the party now in power, which has so signally 
abused the trust a generous people confided to them, and brought such dire 
calamities upon our country —who will scatter them as һе did the Mexicans 
at -Buena Vista—he, whom the current of popular sentiment is bearing on- 
ward to the Presidency with a force and power that will sweep every obstacle ' 
before it—he, General Zachary Taylor, is a * Mexican Whig?” 

And here I beg permission to read a letter which ‘I met with in a daily 
paper this morning, which will be found to be an answer to the statement’ 
of gentlemen opposite, that General Taylor is not a ‘Whig, and therefore . 

-can not be'the: Whig candidate.’ It: is of recent. date, and ‘was written: by: · 
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‘General Taylor to his friend: Colonel Mitchel; of Cincinnati}. It iscasfollows: 


4 | С Baton Rover, (La.) February 19, 1848. | 


<“ My DEAR CoroxEL: Your very kind communicatton and the accompanying newspaper: have: 


duly reached me. | | ) 
* In reply to thé elosing remarks of your letter, I have no hesitation in stating, as I have stated 
‘on former occasions, that I am a Whig; though: not an ultra one, and that Z have no désire to con» 


ceal this fact “тот any portion of the people of the United States. I deem it but candid, Һот :. 
ever, to add; that if the Whig party desire, at thé next Presidential, election, to cast their votes for 


me, they must do it on their own responsibility, and without any pledges from me. 
“ Should I be elected to that office, I should deem it to be my duty, and should: most certainly 


claim the right, to look to the ' Constitution and the high interests of our common country; and' not. 


‘to the principles of a party, for my rules of action. 


* With my sincerest thanks for your expression of friendship, and my best wishes for your SUC’ 


cess through life, I remain, very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 


“Z. TAYLOR. - 
< Col. А. M. MrrcngrL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[When the last lines of the second paragraph were read there was a. burst. 
of laughter from. the Democratic side of the House, which was continued: 


during the reading af the third paragraph.] 
Mr. CABELL continued. No one can now doubt that Gen. Taylor is.a 


Whig. I am not surprised, sir, that gentlemen on the opposite side.of the - 


House, and the enemies of Gen. Taylor and the Constitution, should laugh and 
sneer at the sentiments expressed in this letter. They are the sentiments of 


the Whig party. It is in accordance with these sentiments and these princi-. 
‘ciples that we desire to see the Government of the United States administers | 


ed. In the administration. of the Government we are desirous * £o loek to 
the Oonstitution, and to the high interests of our common country,” 
We know General Taylor to be a Whig. We are satisfied with his avow- 


al that, in seeking “to promote the high interests of our common country,” he - 
will stand by the Constitution. We ask him not to pledge himself to carry 


out the resolutions of an irresponsible party convention. Gentlemen smile. 
But have they forgotten how very near this country was being involved in 
war with England by the resolutions and pledges of the Democratic Balti- 
more Convention and its candidatgs. Have they forgotten the ridiculous po- 


sition in which they and their President were placed by these same “pledges?” | 


Have they forgotten their resolution that our “ title to the whole of Oregon. 
was clear and unquestionable,” and their pledge to assert and maintain, at all 
hazards, “ our title to 54° 40', and that, after all their bullying, and gascon- 


ading, and humbugging, they “backed out,” and surrendered to Great Britain- 


four hundred miles of “American soil.” | 
We are content that our candidate is a Whig, that he will administer the.Gov- 

ernment on the conservative principles of the Whig party, with the Con- 

stilution for his guide. We ask him not to commit himself in advance to 


particular projects, and exact and definite measures, which, though they may 
be deemed wise and politic, may not suit the exigencies of the times, one; two, 
or three years hence. Such was the position, such the practice of our first: 


and greatest President. The letters of WASHINGTON, when he was asked to. 


become a candidate for the Presidency, show what. were his sentiments in re- - 


gard to the exaction of pledges. — | 
He says, in a letter to Benjamin Harrison, dated | Е 
| * Mount Vernon, 9th March, 1789. 


ж ж * “I will therefore declare to. you, that if it should be my inevitable fate to administer | 
the Government, (for Heaven knows that no event can be less desired by me, and that no earthly і 
«consideration, short of so general а call, together with a desire to reconcile contending parties, ` 
во "far as in me lies; could again bring me into public Ше, I will go to the: chair under nó prem > 


engagement of any kind or nature whatsoeser." 


And in another to Benjamin Lincoln, dated . - | 
| Н i 4 * Mount Vernon, 11th March, 1789. 


«-Shodldit become inevitably necessary for me to go into the Chair or Government, I һауе deters 
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mined ѓо go free from all positive engagements. of every nature whatsoever. This i$ the en- - 
swer I have already given to a multiplicity of applications, and I have assigned as the true reason . 
of my conduct the predominant desite I had of being at liberty to act with a sole reference to 

` justice and the public good.” > x | Ed i x oy 
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So- much for pledges to particular measures, not involving principle... —. 
General Taylor occupies the true Whig platform. Our party is willing to — 
abide by the Constitution as it is. On that Constitution General Taylor has 
taken his position, with the declaration that he is a Whig. DEMNM 
It well becomes you, gentlemen, to laugh at the idea that а candidate com- 
mends himself to public favor by the declaration that he will * look to the 
Constitution ? as the rule of his action. I have already shown how entirely. 
regardless of the principles of that Constitution your own Executive has 
been. Never has that sacred instrument been so little respected as by the 
party now in power. And you, who defend and justify the usurpations of 
authority, and the unauthorized assumptions of power and prerogative, by a 
President who seems to despise the Constitution of his country, may well, by |. 
your smiles, show your contempt for that instrument. You may sneer at the 
statement that General Taylor will be governed by the Constitution. We 
do not expect that this will commend our candidate to you. But the people · 
are not like yourselves, blinded by party spirit. With them the love of party 
has not absorbed their love for our time-honored institutions. They will “look 
to the Constitution," and choose for their President an honest man, who, 
with that Constitution as his guide, will administer the Government so as to- 
advance “(Ле high interests of our common country.” 5 mE 
But, sir, I have been diverted from the course of my remarks by this last. 
letter from General Taylor, which I saw for the first time a few minutes be- 
fore I rose to address the committee. کک‎ 5, 2% " 
In all that I have said in commendation of Whig officers and men who 
have engaged in the war with Mexico, I desire it to be distinctly understood 
that I mean no disparagement of the gentlemen of the Democratic party who 
have rendered gallant servicesin the war. Butler, Quitman, Shields, Davis, 
Yell, and hundreds of others; richly deserve the meed of praise they have 
received. They enjoy and are entitled to the gratitude and thanks of their 
country. Men of each party, in my own State and elsewhere, seemed to 
have vied with each other in their efforts to be first to respond to the call for 
volunteers. І propose not to institue ‘invidious comparisons, but to тере? 
the slanderous aspersion upon the party with which I act, that they are “ trai- 
tors to their country," and would afford “aid and comfort to the enemy.” _ 
Т am not inclined to throw back this charge into the face of those who 
made it, though the admission of Santa Anna and his Generals into Mexico, 
would justify me. But I suggest to those who thus slandered the Whig 
party, whether they do not afford “aid and comfort to the enemy” by their - 
unceasing efforts to convince the people of this country and Mexico that the | 
Whig party, composed of a majority of the people of the United States, and 
having a majority of Representatives on this floor, are “ traitors to their own | 
country, and Mexicans at heart” If any such false impression exists among 
the Mexicans, and influences their action, the Democratic party is responsible- 
forit, We have condemned certain acts of Mr. Polk, but as regards the 
honor and interests of our country, we know but one party, and that is for 
our country. If the Mexicans are mad and foolish enough to believe that 
a majority of the people of the United States аге traitors, арі disposed to- 
give them aid and comfort, it is because of the reiterated false charges of 
the President of the United States and his friends. | EE 
The country has been teld that the ‘Whig party has protracted this war by 
preventing its “ vigorous prosecution.” Now, sir, how could the Whig party 


have prevented the “ vigorous’ prosecution" of the wat, if they had the diss 7. 
position? - Тһе President is а Democrat ; the Senate isand has: been Demo- 
cratic; the last House of Representatives was Democratic two to one. What ` 
power -have the Whigs had to. prevent this ** greater vigor” in the prosecution - 
of the war? None, sir. This is: like all the other false and unscrupulous 
charges against the Whigs. Except the proposition to create the office of’. 
lieutenant-general, to supersede such men as Scott and Taylor, every mea- ` 
sure recommended by the President, in connection with this war, has been - 
adopted ; not pne dollar nor one тап asked for, has been refused. Тһе day 
after the receipt of tidings of the commencement of hoStilities, ten millions 
of dollars were appropriated, and authority given to the President to call out‘ 
fifty thousand volunteers; other and larger sums were appropriated as they 
were asked for. 'l'en new regiments were added to the regular army. How, 
then, is the Whig party, how is Congress responsible for any mismanage- 
ment or want of vigor in the prosecution of the war? The President, and 
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he alone, is responsible. | 

What has been his policy ? General Taylor was sent with less than three 
thousand men to the Rio Grande, as if to provoke a battle. Had he gone 
with a large force, there is reason to believe there would have been по fight- - 
ing, no war. I have been informed there dre papers on file in the War De- 
partment showing that the President was advised what would be the conse- 
quence of sending so small a force, and uiging him to increase General "Гау- 
lor’s command, assuring him that, in such case, Arista would not cross the 
river. But this did not suit the views of the President. He seems to have 
sought to precipitate the country in war, thinking he would have a glorious 
campaign of a few months, and signalize his administration by the acquisi- 
tion of immense territorial possessions. War was the natural and necessary 
consequence of his folly. The battles of Palo Alto and the Palm Ravine 
. were fought апа won against overwhelming numbers. ‘The enemy was pur- ` 
sued to the Rio Grande, and General Taylor writes to the Department, “ if 
he had been furnished with the means which he had asked for,” he could 
have at once crossed the river and captured or cut to pieces the entire Mexi- 
can army. Неге is ап instance of * vigorous prosecution.” Why was not 
General Taylor’s request complied with? . Why was not the ponton train 
furnished? Was the Whig party responsible for this gross neglect of the 
War Department ? | 

When the veteran Gaines, then at New Orleans, heard of the troubles on 
the Rio Grande, he took the responsibility of making a requisition on the 
Governor of Louisiana for troops, to be sent to the aid of General Taylor. 
'The President, instead of applauding the zeal and promptness of General 
Gaines, countermanded the requisition, and that gallant old Soldier, who 
showed more judgment and knowledge of Mexican character than every 
member of the Administration at Washington, was subjected to the mortift- 
cation of a court martial. { 

The arrival of troops at General Taylor’s camp was thus delayed. Is the · 
Whig party responsible for this ? | 

After waiting four mouths, during which time the Mexican army was re- 
organizing and increased, General Taylor reached Monterey with about 6,000 
troops. The city, in the mean time, had been well fortified. 
. The battle of Monterey was fought and won; but the great advantage 
was lost, which would have been gained if a sufficient force had been sent for- 
ward. Is tle Whig party responsible for this loss of four tnonths, and for 
the failure to capture the entire Mexican army at Monterey, in consequence 
of the insufficient force under command of General Taylor? Мо, sir, the ` 
responsibility is with the President. He is responsible for. the valuable lives 
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lost-in. the he bloody fights. before abd ‘in: lhe: streets of Monterdy. Tf: he. had- 
promptly dispate 
United States, there would have! been no fighting—no blood spilt... 
The country well knows how long it was before: General Taylor could ad- 
vance upon Saltillo,-in consequence: ‘of want of men and necessary: supplies. : 
At last he reached Saltillo, when his troops. wére withdrawn, except: about. 
5,000 volunteers and а handful'of regulars; to reinforce General Scott, who. 
had been ordered to embark for Vera Cruz. · 


ed: the- en he was authorizedito call into the service of the · 


Why were these troops withdrawn? Why did not the President: call into 2 


the field more of the*50,000 volunteers: which he had authority. to receive | 
into service? Sir, the answer is-plain. The President wanted nerve; and : 
was. afraid to: call out the men necessary to a vigorous and. successful prose» 
cution of the war, lest.the tax-paying people would be alarmed at.the evi- 
dence it would give of the enormous expense the war would entail upon the 
country. 

The troops were withdrawn, and General Taylor checked in-his forward. 
march to the interior of Mexico. Santa Anna assailed him with a force five 
times his own. Few generals would have ventured to fight the battle of. 
Buena Vista. None but General Taylor could have won it. 

For the immense loss of life at Buena Vista the President of the. United 
States із responsible. If he had ordered the necessary force to join General 
‘Taylor, we would not now mourn the loss of the brave officers and men who: 
fell in that sanguinary conflict. 

The embarkation of General Scott for Vera Cruz was delayed for months. 
Why this delay? Is the Whig party responsible for it? Why did not the 
President have-more troops in the field at an earlier date? — 

After the bombardment of Vera Cruz and the battle of Cerro Gordo, Gen- 
eral Scott could not advance upon the city of Mexico for the want of troops. 
Why was this? Why had they not been sent forward? Моге than Jour 
months he awaited reinforcements at Puebla, ard then advanced, with an 
insufficient force, to win the glorious but bloody battles before the city of 
Mexico. For months after these battles troops continued to arrive. Why; 
i repeat, were they not sent forward sooner? Was the Whig party respon- | 
sible ? | | 

This is:what is called a “ vigorous prosecution of the war!” Never, I 
venture to say, never was there a war the conduct of which was more char- 
acterized by émbecility and want of vigor on the part of any Government. 
Our army has achieved miracles. The President seems to have. expected îm- 
possibilities. ИР 

The conduct of the Administration has been a succession of blunders. Yt 
blundered into the war; it has blundered along through it ; and is likely to 
blunder out of 4t. 

Mr. Chairman, this war has now been waged for near two years. 'The 
progress of our army, notwithstanding the gross and criminal neglect and | 
mismanagement of the Administration; has been a succession. of triumphs: 
its glorious career, so grateful to the hearts of Americans, must fill the world" 
with admiration. Its brilliant achievements stand almost unrivalled in- the 
annals of history. Abroad we have greatly added to our-fame and reputa- 
tion as a warlike people, and occupy an exalted position among the mest: 
. powerful nations of the world. But these brilliant triumphs and this foreign 
reputation have been dearly won.  Appalling is the number of lives си? - 
| Шу mourns, and startling the magnitude of the debt entailed upon our > 

ople. . 

Mr. C. then briefly alluded to the vast-expense of: the. military: operations: 
in Mexico. He-said he could not go: Anto details, but the public: debt atthe- 
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end ef the war-would probably reach onè: hundred millions of dollars: Indi- 
vidual loss, it some instancey; would be -proportionately greater... He spoke: 
. of the.loss' which -his constituents sustained-by reason of ‘increased pricd of ' 
freight consequent upon the Government demarid forthe:small vessels trading: : 
with St. Marks, and other ports. in Florida, on the Gulf of México: — e. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the loss of life sustainined in (нін. 
хат. The killed in battle are alone repoited.. 'Phese аге not equal to a'tithé 
of those who die of disease. The number who return with shattered constitu- — 
tious, to die among their friends, isstill greater. | Z2 
_ J have, Mr. Chairman, no knowledge or experience on this subject; exce pt: 
what I derive from the two companies which have gone to Mexico from: my 
own district. From one of these I had a letter, of recent date, in which itis i 
stated that of about eighty men who left Florida a few months ago, but twenty-.1 | 
three were able to leave Jalapa, and some of these were sick: The rest-had ^ 
died, or were lying ili in hospitals, or had been discharged as unfit for further ` 
duty. Sir, this is horrible! but it is lamentably true? | 
Notwithstanding ‘this waste of money and dreadful loss of life, as yet no 
good practical result has been attained. The settlement of our difficulties 
and the prospects of peace with Mexico seem to be as far removed as ever; 
It is true a treaty of peace is said to be under consideration in the Senate. >. 
But it comes in “such a questionable shape,” that I can have no confidence 
in the fulfilment-of its stipulations. Whenever and wherever our troops have 
encountered those of. Mexico, they have triumphed. The “impregnable 
castle of San Juan de Ulua" has fallen; the proud capital of the republic 
has capitulated, and our victorious army is now revelling in the far-famed 
“halls of the Montezumas;? we have “ penetrated into the vital parts of Mex- 
ico ;” more than two-thirds of her territory has been overrun by our troops; ^^ 
and yet no party in Mexico, except that which is supported and protected by - 
our army, talks of peace, except to denounce its supposed advocates. I have 
not the faintest expectation, that this treaty, as it is called, made by a pri- 
vate citizen of the United States, without authority from this Government, | 
and who had been expressly ordered not to enter inte correspondence: with 
the enemy, can ever become the law of the land, or that any peace it pre- 
tends to guaranty will be observed. | 
It is universally admitted that it can not be ratified by the Senate: of 
the United States without important modifications. And even if our Senate 
Should consent to give more than $20,000,000 for the miserable country, and 
more miserable population, proposed to be ceded to us, we have no reason to 
believe that the Congress of Mexico will consent to this forced sale of their 
territory, poor and barren as it is. If it was so certain, as has been said, that 
. the Mexican Congress wonld ratify the treaty, why was Mr. Freaner hurried · 
off? Why did he not wait for its ratification? Ко; sir; the people of Mex- 
ico are opposed to any such treaty. And if it be ratified at all, it will be by 
а government to be patched up by ourselves, aud whose tottering proportions 
must be sustained by our arms. I shall not speak of the dishonor and infamy . 
of such an act, for I know that no such appeal would have weight with the 
present Executive. But does any man suppose that a permanent реасе сап 
be thus obtained? 80 ѕооп as our troops shall be withdrawn, the govern- 
ment which we have made to treat with us will be overthrown, and the war 
resumed. | : as 
Admitting the’ possibility of the ratification of the treaty by the Congress’ 
of México, and the Senate of the United States, there is reason to fear that ` 
when it comes into this House the principle of the Wilmot proviso. will bê ` 
‘tackéd on the bill making appropriations to carry it into execution. These 
are thé: ordeals through which the treaty must pass; . к 


12 : " 
I trust, sir, I. may be deceived; ап аё the fears г have expressed, that we | 
are not to have peace; May: prove to ‘be: unfounded: God grant’ that І may - 


be!. I would be glad to have peace on: almost any terms—even on the'térms i 


proposed in the: present treaty.’ : But: have no'confidence; none, that the war - 
is to be thus ended, and e рош аз LE p ‘had. not heard er the: en 
treaty. ' 

Arid now the Huelen presents itself, What i is best to be m to meet the- is 


exigency of our: public affairs, and to relieve the country from the embarráss-:. ’ 


ments in which it is involved? For near two: years we have endeavored to 
* conquer: а peace.” Shall we continue our unavailing: efforts ? ' | | 
It has:been gravely proposed that We go on “ conquering’ апа to conquer’ 

till we subjugate the “whole of Mexico,” and annex it to the United Statés, | 
ull, in thelanguage of a distinguished Senator from Michigan, we “iswallow- | - 
ed the whole of И” Lam aware that this design is denied by the Admin- 
istration and its friends: Their mere denial is not satisfactory. © They _ 
denied that negotiations were going on with Great Britain. pending the - 
discussion of the Oregon question in the last Congress. They denied tbe: 
pass to Santa Anna. "They denied that Mr. 'T'risthad been sent as Commis- 
sioner to Mexico. They denied^the truth of the rumors as to the present. - 
treaty. I cannot take time to enumerate the instancesin which they denied: | 
: what they knew to be true. We сап no longer haveentireconfidence in their — 
mere declarations, but are left to infer their designs from their acts ; and every: . - 
act is cumulative of the evidence that the acquisition or absorption of Mexi-  : 
co is their real object... Why do they send troops to California to be disbund- 
ed there? Why do they insist upon overrunning the whole country ? 


In most of the Democratic meetings throughout the. country we find ` 


the idea of the acquisition of the whole of Mexico prominent. At the fa- 
mous dinner in the “temple of Democracy,” in this city, in January last, at 
which were convened the Vice President of the United States and all the- 
high priests of Democracy, this was the theme of discourse, and the senti-- 
ment was received with universal enthusiasm. We hear daily from distin- 
guished’ Democratic Senators and members of this House, that the absorption. 
of Mexico is our * inevitable destiny.” "Тһе cabalistic phrase of “ the whole м 
or none” has been dropped, and they now * go for all contiguous territory.” 
It is understood that the most talented and influential member of Mr. Polk’s 
. Cabinet is an open advocate of this measure. 

There is reason to fear and believe that such are the purposes and designs К 
of the party now in power. Nothing but the conservatism of the Whig party ' 
and the success of its measures can prevent their fulfilment. 1 consider the. 
treaty now before the Senate but a link in the chain of evidence. Should it 
be ratified, we acquire nearly one-half of Mexico. I have already said I 
have no hope that it will secure us a lasting peace. The terms of it are such 
that hostilities will necessarily be renewed. We shall again be called on to 
“ prosecute the war vigorously," and more territory will ‘be demanded to de- 
fray the expense of its prosecution. 

Sir, this idea—the conquest and absorption of Mexico—has become fami- 
liar (о.е public тіпа. по longer shocks the public sense of justice and 
morality. There is much philosophic truth in the following article from the 
Louisville Journal : 


“А little over forty years ago, Aaron Burt was brought to trial, on a charge of treason, for under- 
taking to raise within the limits of the United States the means of wresting Mexico from the domin- 
ion of Spain. It was treason then to dream of the conquest of PUN but it is new the height of: 
patriotism.to undertake 16!” 


The editor of the Louisville Journal i is right: : the conquest of Mexico, and. 
not the dismemberment of the Union, was Burr’s real object, Не was ar- 
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waigned and: tried fov treason, and barely escaped with his.life, for meditating 
.. What this Administration hesitates not to pez/orm;'. 3 < i o 
I repeat, sir, that each day more clearly develops the real objects of: the 
: present leaders of the Democratic party: . have not'time to refer to the evi- 
` , dence to sustain this opinion, which is to. be found in almost every Dertioctat- 
ic journal in the country:;. But I beg leave to call the attention of the Cóm- 
mittee to ashort extract from an article from the New. York Globe, which I 
, find quoted in the Union, of this city, in the leading editorial, of the 25th of 
February, with marked approbation: 0020: AD MEM C 
' “No matter what others may say, we believe that the whole of Mexico will ultimatély-be brought 
"Anto our Union. We. take a good slice now— more than one-third—with but few inhabitants: : In a 
few years Mexico will be knocking at our door for admission ; and we will let her in.” EE йт ам 
The only hope for the country is the ‘overthrow of the Administration. If 
that can not be accomplished, the absorption of the whole territory of México · 
becomes inevitable. The Whig party, and whatever of conservatism there 
is in the Democratic party, will resist to the last a measure frought with con- 
sequences so fatal to our Republic. But at times, my heart misgives me, 
апа І fearthat the disorganizing principles of ‘progressive Democracy” conld 
not be successfully resisted. Exxpansion, acquisition, love of territory, are 
characteristic of the spirit of the age; right, justice, morality, аге: obsolete 
terms; words familiar to our ancestors, but the meaning of which Locofoco- 
ism cannot comprehend. If you ask by what right itis proposed to seize the 
territory of Mexico, you are laughed at as being “behind the асе? "Тһе 
only question, is, how much до 1ће people want? And Mexico must give it 
up. If they want the whole, they must fake the whole. The Whig party 
arrays itself in opposition to this nefarious doctrine. It is a doctrine disgrace- 
ful to a civilized republic. EE bon ee | 

We wish, Mr. Chairman, to preserve untarnished the honor of: our coun- 

. try, and we desire peace with Mexico— peace, to be predicated on.“ honorable 
` terms.” We repudiate the idea of our right to take her territory by conquest, 
or to force her to sell us her lands. For myself, I am utterly opposed to the 
acquisition of the territory of Mexico, and would not accept the peaceable 
cession of the whole country tothe Isthmus of Darien. I would regard its ac- 
quisition as the greatest curse which could befall my country. Would to 
God the waters of the Pacific could roil back to the Rocky Mountains, anda 
gulf of fire could flow between the United States and Mexico! |... 

Mr. C. then spoke of the evil consequences likely to result from the acqui- 
sition of Mexican territory. He said the proposed experiment of the acqui- 
sition of territory by conquest is new and fearful, and fraught witli peculiar 
interest, particularly to us of the South. Setting aside the question of the 
constitutional power of Congress, or of this Government, thus to add to the 
limits'of the United States, and leaving out of view all questions ОҒ right, 
justice, and morality, nothing, to my mind, seems more: unwise and impoli- 

tic. If we annex the land, we must take the population along with it. And 
shall we, by an act of Congress, convert. the black, white, red, mongrel, mise- 
‘able population of Mexico—the Mexicans, Indians, Mulattoes, Mestizas, 
Chinos, Zambos Quinteros—into free and enlightened American citizens, 
. entitled to all.the privileges which we enjoy? "These people will claim 
_theright of representation on this floor, unless weintendto make slavesof them. 
According to the present ratio, the seven million population of Mexico will 
` be entitled to one hundred and twelve representatives—nearly one-half our 
.. present number., Are the people of this country. prepared to һауе one-half. 
` or one-third of the Congress of the United States composed of these misera- | 
ble, bigoted creatures ? 


The peculiar interest which this question possesses to. the Southern States 
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arises хот: intimate connection: with the: subject of slavery.: "Phe radi- 
cal difference of opinion ‘between the people: of the ‘North:and Ѕой ав to 
a: tlie power of :Gongress over ihisi subject, and ‘as. to the tights ofthe Southern 
_.- States; mustilead to: the most violent: dissensions and: angry- discussions on а 
.;~ proposition to. annex the territory of. Mexico.to.the United States, We- of 
. the South cannot, and 4% not, consent to the annexation of. territory‘on our 
southern гапа southwestern- frontier, from which. slavery is .to:-be: excluded 
by.law... Тһе people of :the North seem almost as much resolved: that the 
territory to be acquired shall not be slave territory. a ee 
. Mr. G.then remarked . that- this was a matter of (ће. deepest.interest to 
:. him.and his constituents, and that he would avail ‘himself. of. another occa- 
sion to express his views on it fully. Time would not allow him now. 

-At present, he said, I shall content myself with remarking that Таш . not 
` disposed to jeopard the integrity of the American Union by gratifying the 
. ambition of the President, and by pandering to this unholy lust after the terri- 
tory of a weak sister republic. ‘The first object of my heart is the perpetui- 

ty of our glorious. confederacy, and the preservation of the ‘Constitution 
which our fathers handed down to us, and under whose benign influences. 
the United States of America have so rapidly advanced in population, power, 
and prosperity, till they have become the wonder and admiration of the 
` world. | жағалы 
 ' But, sir, my country.is at war. 1 condemn the President for having, ав? 
- believe, ** unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced the war.” But 
we аге in if, and must make the most of it. We had cause of complaint 
« against Mexico. We have questions of difference between us. These must 
be.settled. I shall not forget, in my condemnation of the acts.of the Presi- 
< dent, what is due to my country. | | 
“The President has involved the country in war, and, so long as the war 
continues, 1 shall vote the necessary supplies of men and money. I shall do 
. all in my power to preserve the honor of my country, and to secure the com- 
fort and safety of our troops in Mexico. 1 до not believe that “ permanent 
peace ” can be hoped for under this Administration. The only remedy ‘for 
* the evils under which we are now suffering is in the * ballot box.” Let us 
appeal to the people to place at the head of the Government men who will 
regard the £rue interests of the country, and who will restore to us the bless- 
ings of peace. mu 
Mr. CABELL then spoke of the loan bill which recently passed the: House, 
and remarked that he had voted for that bill, and would give the President 
authority to borrow all the money he wanted, but was opposed to the issue 
of Treasury notes. Hesaid: I shall authorise the President to borrow all the 
money necessary to maintain the honor and credit of the Government. But 
1 will not authorise him to issue Treasury notes—to contract the most danger- 
` ousand deceptive kind of debt. I would not, for the sake of a little temporary 
relief, bring permanent embarrassment upon the Government and the people 
‘of this country. So soon as these notes gre issued, they will begin to come 
"back upon the Treasury ; the next year we shall be without revenue. I will 
„not thus hamper and embarrass the incoming Administration of Gen. ‘Taylor. 
' No, sir. If the President wants money, as of course he does; let him contract 
` an old-fashioned loan, and let the people-see and know what are the debts of 
‘the Government. | | MAMMA 
. Sir, is it not most extraordinary that the Democratic party should now be 
воо Сопотезѕ (о issue millions upon millions of ‘Treasury ‘notes, to establish 
` a Government BANk-—and^that the Whigs shoyld be denounced because 
they will not consent to “flood the country with ‘Rags,’ ‘paper trash? 
‘shin plasters,” as every thing: but specie -was-formerly called by this “ hard 
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Money. party 7 Sir, Government stocks are above. par. Let the President 
‘borrow the: money. . у ^ d 2 em EL А " 

- 4 believe, Mr. Chairman, that peace, “honorable peace”. can Фе. secured 
by the President, and I hold him responsible for the continuance of: the 

` !Do we want “indemnity for the past?” And if land is indemnity, let;us. 
‘баке. We have it already. : Їз it“ security forthe future?” ‘This propo- 

. -sition must excite a smile with.all, who hear it. Security against Mexico ! 
"What better security can we ask than we now have? Is it not notorious:that 

. some опе. hundred Texans defended the frontier of their country from Mexi- 
‚бап invasion for about ten years ;: and shall it. be said that the great power of 

| the Government of the United States must demand security against aggression: 
-from that poor, miserable, .prostrate republic? ‘What security? Shall we 
xall.on England or other European Powers to guaranty our safety ? · Sir, this. 
idea is.not only humiliating, but, with deference to the friends of the Presi- 
dent, I must say it is supremely ridiculous. | к 

Is. it national. honor for which we are fighting? Sir, is it not enough that 

our soldiers, officers and men, have covered themselves with imperishable 

honors? that they have exhibited to the world brilliant examples of their 
prowess in arms, and given proof, in every engagement, of their vast superi- 
ority over the Mexicans? Why seek for them new fields of glory ? 

I have said that we can have peace to-morrow, if we will. Mr. Polk has 
.only to say, let there be peace, and there will be. peace. Let him withdraw 
our troops from the interior of Mexico, and take a line, not of “ defence "— 

‚ for the idea of defence against Mexico is absurd —it should rather be called а 
Vine of peace. Let вв “са! liberally with Mexico; let us claim only so much | 
‘of her territory as will indemnify our Government for the assumption of the 
claims of our citizens upon the Government of Mexico. Let her keep hei 
land and let us keep our money. By pursuing this course we shall have. no 
further trouble. Тіһеге is no danger that Mexico, in her feeble, crippled, 
prostrate condition, will recommence hostilities. There will be peace, prac- 
tical peace, though a formal treaty may be deferred. Mexico will never dis- 
.turb this peaceful relation. 3 
Mr. CABELL then spoke of the late Seminole war, which, he said, in. many 
articulars, bore a strong resemblance to the present war :with Mexico. . He 
gaid the ‘Florida war, like the present, was brought about by the folly and 
misconduct of the Executive. President Jackson, like President Polk, had 
2100 great contempt for the enemy he provoked. Не ridiculed the idea of se- 
` ‘rious resistance from the Seminoles, and refused to order troops to Florida, 
.necessary to produce an effect. upon the Indians, and to ensure their peace- 
able removal to the west of the Mississippi. He was advised by: Gen. Clinch 
of the consequences to be apprehended, if a larger and more efficient force 
-should not. be sent to him. ' But, like Mr. Polk, who was.also advised of the 
consequences of sending an insufficient force under Gen. 'l'aylor to the Rio 
. Grande, he scorned to take advice. ‘The result was the refusal of the Indians 
` to migrate—the massacre of- the Jamented Dade and. his command—and the  . 
- disastrous “Seminole war.” :Had more troops been sent to Clinch, there 
. would have been no warin Florida, as there would have been no war with 
‘Mexico, if a sufficient force had: been placed under command of Taylor, before 
she marched from Corpus Christi. : President Jackson is responsible for that 
.. wary President Polk is:responsible:for this. | КЕЎ" 
"There was the same want of efficiency in the.condüct of the first campaigns 
^ofiboth wars. “іп йейһег ‘were there troops enough in the field. In both 
ars: there were misunderstandings.and quarrels between the ‘Administration | 
and the generals in command. Jo both was: there most.prodigal and extra- 
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' wagant waste of money. . Воњ. опаа a large. ‘unapproptiated surplus: in the 
Treasury, both caused an enormous national debt. In both:aur troops. were 
victorious in.evéry.engagement.; ‘butin both victory was unaltended by à per- 
manent triumph, and. {алей ло. secure any good practical result. | 

But the Seminole war affords a precedent for the plan now proposed. to 

` terminate the: Mexican war. The line.'of policy I recommend was: then 
adopted, and it was only.in this way that: that miserable war was brought to 

‘a close." For six or eight years we bad been trying to conquer the Seminole 
Indians, as we have been trying. to conquer Mexico. Whenever our troops 
met. them, they fought, killed, and captured their savage enemy. Their 
country was overuh, their villages destroyed, their plantations and patehes 
broken up, the Indians—men, women, and children—driven to the swamps 
and hammocks, But.all the efforts of this Government to induce them to 
acknowledge themselves conquered were-unavailing.. At length it occured 

10 Gen. Worth to issue a proclamation that peace existed between the United 
States and the Seminoles. He said to the Indians, if you will retiré and re- 
main south of a certain line, vou shall be allowed to continue in quiet. pos- 
session of the country. The troops of the United States shall not cross: that 
line. If you cross it. it will be at your peril, and the war will be. renewed. 
‘The Indians acquiesced—they withdrew frdm the white settlements, glad. to 
avail themselves of any pretext to.enjoy some little repose. Реасе. has been 

- presetved in Florida from that day. 

‘So will it be with Mexico. Let us adopt a dine of peace, and my life men 
it, Mexican troops will never cross that line. Never, sir, never! 2. 

"Т would not have this line be the Nueces, or any point within the acknowl- 
edged limits.of Texas. The. questions.of boundzry and indemnity for the 
claims of our citizens existing before the war would be left open, and isome 
other ambitious or mischievous President may again involve us in war.. These 
questions must be settled now. ' at 

Let the line be far enough to embrace the legitimate boundary of Temas, 

. and territory enough to pay. the indemnity we may justly claim, should Mexico 
be unable to pay these claims in money. Тһеп say to Mexico, we desire peace 
with you; we have taken possession of so much of your territory as we deem an 
‘equivalent for the claims of our citizens, which you have acknowledged and 
promised to рау; we shall not invade your country further, but we shall hold 
possession ‘of the country we have occupied until you are. Wing: to иар with 
us, and settle all questions of difference between us. | dade 

< What do. we gain by this policy? We gain every avowed object. of the 
war. We have “repelled the invaders.?: Our national honor will be.in no 
way compromitied. We. have already acquired enough of “military glory.” 
We gain undisputed possession of ‘Texas, the title “to which Mexico has 
claimed, even to the Sabine; we settle the question of boundary ; we secure 
indemnity to our citizens ;. we stop the drain upon. our Treasury, which the 
war has caused; we prevent an accumulation of national debt, which the re- 
sources of this country for one hundred years cannot pay ; we prevent the 
violent agitations, distrgctions, and:dissensions—the bitter heartburnings and 
sectional. fueds , consequent проп a war for conquest —which threaten the dis- 
solution of our "Union; we stop the devastations of death and disease which 
are making such sad. havoc in our army; we secure peace—peace with all its 

. genial. ‘blessings ; we restore our volunteer soldiers to the: bosoms of their fa- 
milies; we bring joy and gladness to ten thousand :hearthstones ; we rejoice 

the hearts of anxious mothers, whose patriotism, stronger than: a mother's love, 

“ав Been willing. to. sacrifice ‘their offspring. at the shrine of their country’s 
honor. ` Aud if we gain not all which mad ambition covets, we. exhibit to the 

"world a noble example of magnanintüity to a fallen foe, 2. 
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IN SENATE, March 23, 1848. 


AFTER the morning hour had expired, the galleries, lobbies 
and floor of the Senate Chamber being densely crowded, Mr. 


. WEBSTER addressed the President and the Senate as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: | | 

On Friday a bill passed the Senate for raising ten regiments of new 
troops, for the further prosecution of the war against Mexico, and we have 
been informed that that measure is shortly to be followed, in this branch of 
the Legislature, by a bill to raise twenty regiments of volunteers for the same 
service. £ | 

I was desirous of expressing my opinions against the object of these bills, 
against the supposed necessity which leads to their enactment, and against 
the general policy which they are apparently designed to promote. Cir- 
cumstances, personal to myself, but beyond my control, compelled me to 
forego, on that day, the execution of that design. 

The bill now before the Senate, is a measure for raising money, to meet 
the exigencies of the government and to provide the means, as well as for 
other things, for the pay and support of these thirty regiments. 

Sir, the scenes through which we have passed and are passing here, are 
various. For a fortnight, the world supposes, we have been occupied with 
the ratification of a treaty of peace: and that within these walls, 


“Тһе world shut out,” 


notes of peace and hopes of peace, nay, strong assurances of peace, as well as 
indications of peace, have been uttered to console and to cheer us. Sir, it has 
been over and over again stated, and is public, that we have ratified a treaty, — 
of course, a treaty of peace; and, as the country has been led to suppose, not 
of an uncertain, empty and delusive peace; but of real and substantial, a 
gratifying and an enduring peace, — a peace which should stanch the wounds 
of war, prevent the further flow of human blood, cut off these enormous ex- 
penges, and return our friends and our brothers, and our children, if they 
be yet living, from the land of slaughter, and the land pf still more dismal 
destruction by climate, to our firesides and our arms, | 

Hardly had these cheering and exhilirating notes ceased upon our ears, when, 
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in resumed public session, we are summoned to fresh warlike operations, to 
create a new army of thirty thousand men, for the further prosecution of the war, 
to earry that war, in the language of the President, still more dreadfully into 
the vital parts of the enemy, and to press home, by fire and sword, the claims 
we make, the grounds which we insist upon, against our fallen, prostrate, I 
had almost said our ignoble enemy. 

If I may judge- from the opening speech of the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, and from other speeches that have been made upon this floor, there 
has been no time, from the commencement of the war, when it has been more 
urgently pressed upon us, not only to maintain, but to increase our military 
means ; not only to continue the war, but to press it still more vigorously than 
as yet has been done. | | 

Pray, what does all this mean? Is it, I ask, confessed then,——is it con- 
Jessed, that we are no nearer a peace than we were, when we snatched up 
that bit of paper called, or miscalled, a treaty, and ratified it? Have we yet 
to fight it out to the utmost, as if nothing pacific had intervened ? 

I wish, sir, to treat the proceedings of this, and of every department of the 
government, with the utmost respect. God knows that the constitution of 
this government, and the exercise of its just powers in the administration 
of the laws under it, have been the cherished object of all my unimportant | 
life. But, if the subject were not one too deeply interesting, I should say 
our proceedings here might well enough cause a smile. In the ordinary trans- 
action of the foreign relations of this, and of all other governments, the 
course has been to negotiate first, and to ratify afterwards. This seems to 
be the natural order of conducting intercourse between foreign States. We 
have chosen to reverse this order. We ratify first, and negotiate afterwards. 
We set up a treaty, such as we find it and choose to make it, and then send 
two Ministers Plenipotentiary to negotiate thereupon in the Capitol of the 
enemy. One would think, sir, the ordinary course of proceeding much the: 
juster; that to negotiate, to hold intercourse and come to some arrangement, 
by authorized agents, and then to submit that arrangemeft to the sovereign 
authority to which these agents are responsible, would be always the most · 
desirable method of proceeding. It strikes me that the course we have adopt- 
ed is strange, is grotesque. So far as I know, it is unprecedented in the 
‘history of diplomatic intercourse. Learned gentlemen on the floor of the 
Senate, interested to defend and protect this course, may, in their extensive 
reading, have found examples of it. I know of попе. · | aa 

Sir, we are in possession, by military power, of New Mexico and Califor- - 
nia, countries belonging hitherto to the United States of Mexico. We are 
informed by the President that it is his purpose to retain them, to consider 
them as territory fit to be attached, and to be attached, to these United 
States of America. And our military operations and designs now before 
the Senate, are to enforce this claim of the Executive of the United States. 
We are to compel Mexico to agree, that the part of her dominion called 
New Mexico, and the other called California, shall be ceded to us; that we 
are in possession, as is said, and that she shall yield her title to us. This 
is the precise object of this new army of 30,000 men. Sir, it is the identical 
object, in my judgment, for which the war was originally commenced, for : 
which it has hitherto been prosecuted, and in furtherance of which this treaty 
is to be used, but as one means to bring about the general result, that : 
general result depending, after all, on our own superiór power, and on fhe 
necessity of submitting to any terms which we may prescribe to fallen, fallen, 
fallen Mexico! "m > 

Sir, the members composing the other House, the more popular branch 
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of the Legislature, have all been elected since, Ї had almost said, the fatal, 
I wil say, the remarkable, events of the 11th and 18th days of May, 
1846. That other house has passed a resolution, affirming that “the war 
with Mexico was begun unconstitutionally and unnecessarily by the Execu- 
tive government of the United States.” I concur in that sentiment; I hold 
that to be the most recent and authentic expression of the will and opinion 
of the majority of the people of the United States. | 

There is, sir, another proposition, not so authentically announced hither- 
to, but, in my judgment, equally true, and equally capable of demonstration, 
and that is, that this war was begun, has been continued, and is now prose- 
cuted, for the great and leading purpose of the acquisition of new territory, 
out of which to bring in new States, with their Mexican population, into this 
our Union of the United States. 

If unavowed at first, this purpose did not remain unavowgd long. How- 
ever often it may be said that we did not go to war for conquést — 


$$ Credat Judeus Appella, 
Non ego,” | 


Does not every body see, that the moment we get possession of territory, we 
must retain it and make it our own? Now I think that this original object has 
not been changed, has not been varied. Sir, I think it exists in the eyes of 
those who originally contemplated it, and who began the war for it, as 
plain, as attractive to them, and from which they no more avert their eyes 
now, than they did then, or have done at any time since. We have compelled 
a treaty of cession. We know in our consciences that it 7s compelled. Weuse 
itas an instrument and an agency, in conjunction with other instruments and 
other agencies of a more formidable and destructive character, to enforce the 
cession of Mexican territory, to acquire territory for new States, new States 
to be added to this Union. We know, every intelligent man knows, that 
there is no stronger desire in the breast of a Mexican citizen, than to retain 
the territory which belongs to the Republic. We know that the Mexican peo- 
ple will part with it, if part they must, with regret, with pangs of sor- 
row. That we know; we know it is all forced; and, therefore, because we 
know it must be forced, because we know, that whether the government, 
which we consider our creature, do or do not agree to it, we know that the 
Mexican people will never accede to the terms of this treaty but through 
the impulse of absolute necessity, and the impression made upon them by ir- 
resistible force, therefore we purpose to overwhelm them with another 
army. We purpose to raise another army of ten thousand regulars and 
twenty thousand volunteers, and to pour them in and upon the Mexican peo- 
le. | 

d Now, sir, I should be happy to concur, notwithstanding all this tocsin, 
and all this cry of all the Semproniuses in the land, that ther © voices are 
still for war," I should be happy to agree, and substantially I do agree, 
with the opinion of the Senator from South Carolina. I think I have my- 
self uttered the sentiment, within a fortnight, to the same effect, — that af- 
ter all the war with Mexico 48 substantially over, —that there сап be no 
more fighting. The war places us, at this moment, іп an armed state, but 
not in а condition of daily battle. Now, in the present state of things, my 
opinion is, that the people of this country will not sustain the war, with a 
view of further conflicts and further subjugation. They will not submit to 
its heavy expenses, nor will they find any gratification in putting the bayonet 
to the throats of the Mexican people. 

For. шу part, I hope the п Regiment Bill will never become a law. 


Three weeks ago, 1 should have entertained that hope with the utmost confi- 
dence. Events instruct me to abate my confidence. I still hope it will not 
pass. 

And here I dare say I shall be called by some a “ Mexican Whig.” The 
man who can stand up here and say, that he hopes that what the administra- 
tion projects, and the further prosecution of the war with Mexico requires, may 
not be carried into effect, must be an enemy to his country, or, what gentle- 
men have considered the same thing, an enemy to the President of the 
United States, and to his administration and his party. He is a Mexican.. , 
Sir, I think very badly of the Mexican character, high and low, out and out ; 
but names do not terrify me. Besides, if I have suffered or am to suffer 
in this respect, if I have rendered myself subject to the reproaches of 
these stipendiary presses, these hiréd abusers of the motives of public men, I 
have the hon@ on this occasion to be in very respecable company. In the 
vituperative, accusative, denunciatory sense of that term, I don't know a greater 
Mexican in this body, than the honorable Senator from Michigan, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Cass. — Will the géntleman be good enough to explain what sort of 
2 Mexican I am? 

Mn. WEBSTER. — That's exactly the thing, sir, that I now propose to do. 
On the resumption of the bill in the Senate the other day, the gentleman 
told us that its principal object was to frighten Mexico, it would touch his 
humanity too much to hurt her! He would frighten her— 

Mr. Cass. — Does the gentleman affirm that I said that? 

Mr. WEBSTER. — Yes, twice. | | 

Mr. Cass. — No sir, I beg your pardon, I did not GRAY it. Idid not say 
it would touch my humanity to hurt her. | 

Mr. WEBSTER. — Be it so — 

Mr. Cass. — Will the honorable Senator allow me to repeat my state- 
ment of the object of the bill? I said it was two-fold, — first, that it would 
enable us to prosecute the war if necessary, and second, that it would show 
Mexico we were prepared to do so; and thus by its moral effect, would in- 
duce her to ratify the treaty. 

Mr. WEBSTER. — The gentleman said that the principal object of the bill 
was to frighten Mexico; and that this would be more humane than to 
harm her. 

Mr. Cass. — That's true. 

Mr. WEBSTER. — It is true, is it? 

Mr. Cass. — Yes sir. 

Mr. WEBSTER. — Very well — І thought as much. Now, sir, the re- 
markable characteristic of that speech, that which makes it so much a 
Mexican speech, is, that the gentleman spoke it in the hearing of Mexico, 
as well as in the hearing of the Senate. We are accused here, because 
what we say is heard by Mexico, and Mexico derives encouragement from 
what is said here. And yet the honorable member comes forth and ‘tells 
Mexico, that the principal object of the billis to frighten her! His words 
have passed along the wires; they are on the Gulf, and are floating away 
to Vera Cruz; and when they get there, they will signify to Mexico that, 
“ after all, ye good Mexicans, my principal object is to frighten you; and to 
the end that you may not berfrightened too much, I have given you this in- 
dication of my purpose." That’s kind in him, certainly ! 

` Mr. President, you remember that when Snug the joiner was to enact - 
the lion, and rage and roar upon the stage, he was quite apprehensive that 
he might frighten the Duchess and the ladies too much, for ч Шыр is not," 
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he was told, a “more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living,” and *'twere 
pity of his life, if he should terrify the ladies." And, therefore, by the ad- 
vice of his comrade, Mr. Nicholas Bottom, he wisely concluded that, in the 
height and fury of his effort. qua lion, he would show one half his face from 
out the lion's neck, and himself speak through, saying plainly, these words, 
or ‘to the same defect, — “ Ladies, or fair ladies, you think I come hither as 
а Пол. І am no such thing! I am aman as other men are;—-I'm only | 
Snug, the joiner.” (Great laughter.) 

But, sir, in any view of this case, іп any view of the ‘proper policy of this 
government, to be pursued according to any man’s apprehension and judg- 
ment, where is the necessity for this augmentation, by regiments, of the mili- 
tary farce of the country? I hold in my hand a note, which. I suppose 
to be substantially correct, of the present military force of the United 
States. I cannot answer for its entire accuracy, but I believe it to be 
substantially according to fact. We have twenty-five regiments of regular 
troops, of various arms. If full, they would amount to 28,960 rank and file, 
and including officers, to 30,296 men. These, with the exception of 600 or 
700 men, are now all out of the United States and in field service in Mexico, 
or en route to Mexico. But these regiments are not full. Casualties and 
the climate have sadly reduced their numbers. Ifthe recruiting service were 
now to yield 10,000 men, it would not more than fill up these regiments, so 
that every Brigadier, and Colonel, and Captain should have his appropriate, 
his full command. Here is a call, then, on the country now for the enlist- 
men of ten thousand men, to complete the regiments іп the foreign service 
of the United States. - 

I understand, sir, that there is a report from Grn. Scott, — from GEN. 
Scorr, a man who has performed the most brilliant campaign on recent 
military record, a man who has warred against the enemy, warred against 
the climate, warred against a thousand unpropitious circumstances, and haa 
carried the flag of his country to the capitol of the enemy, honorably, 
proudly, humanely, to his own permanent honor, and the great military credit 
of the nation,— GEN. Scott! and where is he? At Puebla! at Pueb- 
la! undergoing an inquiry before his inferiors in rank, and other persons 
without military rank; while the high powers he has exercised, and exercised 
with so much distinction, are transferred to another, I do not say to one 
unworthy of them, but to one inferior in rank, station and experience to him- 
self. 

But Gen. Scotr reports, as I understand, that in February, there were 
twenty thousand regular troops under his command and en route, and we 
have thirty regiments of volunteers for the war. If full this would 
make 34,000 men, or, including officers, 35,000 in the volunteer service. So, 
that, if the regiments were full, there would be at this moment a number of troops 
regular and volunteer, of not less than 55.000 or 60,000 men, including re- 
cruits on the way. And with these 20,000 men in the field, of regular troops, 


there were also 10,000 volunteers, making of regulars and volunteers under 


Gen. Scort, 30,000 men. The Senator from Michigan knows these things 
better than I do, but I believe this is very nearly the fact. ı Now, all these 
troops are regularly officered. "There is no deficiency, in the line or in the 
staff, of officers. They are all full. Where there is any deficiency it consists 
of men. i 

Now, sir, there may be a plausible reason for saying that there is diffi- 
culty in recruiting at homé for the supply of deficiency in the volunteer reg- 
iments. It may be said, that volunteers choose to enlist under officers of 
their own knowledge and selection. They do not incline to enlist as indi- 


” 
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` vidual volunteers, to join regiments abroad, under officers of whom they know 


nothing. There may be something in that. But, pray, what conclusion does 
it lead to, if not to this, that all these regiments must moulder away, by 
casualties or disease, until the privates are less in number than the officers 
themselves ? | 

But, however it may be, with respect to volunteers, in regard to recruit. 
ing for the regular service, in filling up the regiments by pay and bounties 
according to existing laws, or new laws if new ones are necessary, there 
is no reason on earth why we should now create 500 new officers, for the 
purpose of getting 10,000 more men. ‘The officers are already there, in 
that respect there is no deficiency. All that is wanted is men, and there is 
place for the men; ahd I suppose no gentleman here or elsewhere thinks 
that recruiting will go on faster than would be necessary to fill up the defi- 
ciencies in the regiments abroad. | 

But now, sir, what do we want of a greater force than we have in Mexico? 


lam not saying what do we want of a force greater than we can supply ; but 


what is the object of bringing thesé new regiments into the field? What do we 
propose? There is no army to fight. Т suppose there are not 500 men under 
arms in any part of Mexico — probably not half that number, except in one 
place. Mexico is prostrate. Itis not the government that resists us. Why, it 
is notorious that the government of Mexico is оп our side: that it is an instru- 
ment, by which we hope to establish such a peace, and accomplish such a treaty 
as we like. As far as I understand the matter, the government of Mexico owes 
its life and breath and being to the support of our arms, and to the hope — I 
do not say how inspired — that some how or other and at no distant period, she 
will have the pecuniary means of carrying it on, from our three millions, or our 
twelve millions, or from some of our other millions. 

What do we propose to do, then, with these thirty regiments which it is de- 
signed to throw into Mexico? Are we going to cut the throats of her people? 
Are we to thrust the sword deeper and deeper into the “vital parts” of Mex- 
ico? What is it proposed to do? Sir, I can see no object in it; and yet while 
we are pressed and urged to adopt this proposition to raise ten-and-twenty-reyi- 
ments, we are told, and the public is told, and the public believes, that we are on 
the verge of a safe and honorable peace. Every one looks every morning for 
tidings of a confirmed peace, or of confirmed hopes of peace. We gather it 
from the administration, and from every organ of the administration, from Dan 
to Beersheba. And yet warlike preparations, the incurring of expenses, the im- 
position of new charges upon the Treasury, are pressed here, as if peace were 
not іп all our thoughts, or, at least, not in any of our expectations. 

Now, sir, I propose to hold a plain talk to-day, and I say that, according to 
my best judgment, the object of the bill is patronage, office, the gratification of 
friends. This very measure for raising ten regiments, creates four or five 
hundred officers, colonels, subalterns, and not them only, for, for all these I 
feel some respect; but there are also paymasters, contractors, persons engaged 
in the transportation service, commissaries, even down to sutlers, et id genus 
omne, — people who handle the public money without facing the foe, — one and 
allof whom are true descendants, or if not, true representatives, of Ancient 
Pistol, who said he would 

©© sutler be 


* Unto the camp, and profits will accrue.” 


Sir, I hope, with no disrespect for the applicants, and the aspirants, and the 


patriots, (and among them are some sincere patriots) who would fight for their 


country, and those others who are not ready to fight, but who are willing to be 
paid, with no disrespect for any of them, according to their rank and station, 
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their degree and their merits, I hope they will all be disappointed. I hope 
that, as the pleasant season advances, the whole may find it for their interest to 
place themselves, of mild mornings, in the cars, and take their destination to their 
respective places of honorable private occupation, and of civil employment. 
They have my good wishes that they may find their homes, from the avenue and 
the capitol, and from the purlieus of the President's House, in good health them- 
ga and that they may find their families all very happy to receive them. 
ut, sir, | 


“© paulo majora canamus.” 


This war was waged fer the object of creating new States, on the southern 
frontier of the United States, out of Mexican territory, and with such popula- 
tion as should be found resident thereupon. 

I have opposed this object. І am against all accessions of territory to form new 
States. And this is no matter of sentimentality, which I am to parade before mass- 
meetings, or before my constituents at home, and not resist by vote. It isnot a mat- 
ter with me of déclamation, of regret, or of expressed repugnance. It is a matter 
of firm, unchangeable purpose. I yield nothing to the force of circumstances that 
have occurred, or that I can consider as likely to occur. And therefore I say 
sir, that if I were asked to-day whether, for the sake of peace, I will take a 
treaty for adding two new States to the Union gn our southern border, I say ло, 
distinctly, No. And I wish every man in the United States to understand - 
that to be my judgment and my purpose. 

I said upon our Southern border, because the present proposition takes” that 
locality. I would say the same of the west, the north-east or of any other bor- 
der. I resist to-day and forever, and to the end, any proposition to add any for- 
eign territory, South or West, North or East, to the States of this Union, as they 
are now constituted and held together under the constitution. I do not want the 
colonists of England on the north; and as little do I want the population of Mexico 
on the south. I resist and reject all, and all with equal resolution. And, there- 
fore, I say that, if the question were put to me to-day, whether I would take 
peace under the present state of the country, distressed as it is, during the ex- 
istence of war, odious as this war is, under circumstances so afflictive to humanity, 
and so disturbing to the business of those whom I represent, as now exist, I 
say still, if it were put to me whether I would have peace, with new States, I 
would say no, — no! And that because, sir, there is no necessity of being driven 
into that dilemma, in my judgment. Other gentlemen think differently. I hold 
no man's conscience; but I mean to make a clean breast of it myself; and I 
protest that I see no reason, I believe there is none, why we cannot obtain 
as safe a peace, as honorable and as prompt a peace, without territory as with 
it. The two things are separable. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween them. Mexico does not wish us to take her territory, while she receives 
our money. Far from it. She yields her assent, if she yields it at all, reluct- 
antly, and we all know it. It is the result of force, and there is no man here 
who does not know that. And let me say, sir, that if this 'Trist paper shall 
finally be rejected in Mexico, it is most likely to be because those who under our 
protection hold the power there, cannot persuade the Mexican Congress or peo- 
ple to agree to this cession of territory. The thing most likely to break. up 
what we now expect to take plaee, is the repugnance of the Mexican people to 
part with Mexican territory. "They would prefer to keep their territory, and 
that we should keep our money; as I prefer we should keep our money and 
they their territory. We shall see. I pretend to no powers of prediction. I 
do not know what may happen. The times fre full of strange events. 1 think 
it certain that, if the treaty which has gone to Mexico shall fail to be ratified, it 
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will be because of the aversion of the Mexican Congress, or the Mexican people: 
to cede the territory, or any spart of it, belonging to their Republic. | 

I have said that I would rather have no peace for the present, than to have a 
peace which brings territory for new States ; and the reason is that we shall get 
peace as soon without territory as with it; more safe, more durable, and vastly 
more honorable to us, the great Republic of the World. 

But we hear gentlemen say we must have some territory — the. people де-. 
mand it. I deny it, at least I see no proof of it whatever. I do not doubt 
there are individuals of an enterprising character, disposed to emigrate, who 
know nothing about New Mexico. but that it is far off, and nothing about Cali- 
fornia but that it is still farther off, who are tired of the dull pursuits of agricul- 
ture and of civil life, that there are hundreds and thousands of such persons 
to whom whatsoever is new and distant is attractive. They feel the spirit of 
borderers; and the spirit of a borderer, I take it, is to be tolerably contented 
with his condition where he is, until somebody goes to regions beyond him ; and 
then his eagerness is to take up his (raps and go still farther than he who has 
thus got in advance of him. With such men, the desire to emigrate is an irre- 
sistible passion. At least, so said that great and sagacious observer of human 
nature, M. Talleyrand, when he travelled in this country in 1797. 

But I say I do not find any where any considerable and respectable body of 
. persons who want more territory and such territory. Twenty-four of us last. 
year in this house voted against the prosecution of the war for territory, because 
we did not want it — both southern and northern men. I believe the southern 
gentlemen who concurred in that vote found themselves, even. when they had 
acted against what might be supposed to be local feelings and partialities, sus- 
tained on the general policy of not seeking territory, or, by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, bringing into our politics certain embarrassing and embroiling questions 
and considerations. I do not learn that they suffered from the advocacy of such . 
a sentiment. I believe they were supported іп it; and I believe that through 
the greater part of the south, and even of the south-west, to a great extent, there 
is no prevalent opinion in favor of acquiring territory, and such territory, and of 
the augmentation of our population, and by such population. And such, I need 
not say is, if not the undivided, the preponderating sentiment of all the north. 

But it is said we must take territory for the sake of peace. We must take 
territory! It is the will of the President. If we do not now take what he 
offers, we may fare worse. Mr. Polk will take no less; that, һе is fixed upon: 
he is immovable: he has—put—down—his—foot! Well, sir, he put it down 
on 54 40: but it didn't stay. І speak of the President, as of all Presidents, with 
no disrespect. But I know of no reascn why As opinion and his will, hts pur- 
pose declared to be final, should control us, any more than our purpose, formed 
from equally conscientious motives and under as high responsibilities, should con- 
trol him. We think he is firm and will not be moved. I should be sorry, sir, 
very sorry indeed, that we should entertain more respect for the firmness of the 
individual at the head of the government, than we may entertain for our own . 
firmness. Не stands out against us: — Do we fear to stand out against him? - 
For one, Ido not. It appears to me to be a slavish doctrine. For one I am 
willing to meet the issue, and go to the people all over this broad land. Shall 
we take peace without new states, or refuse peace without new states? I will 
stand upon that and trust the people. And I do that because I think it right, 
and because I have no distrust of the people. І am not unwilling to put it to 
their sovereign decision and arbitration. I hold this to be a question vital, per- 
manent, elementary in the future prosperity of the country and the maintenance 
of the Constitution: and I am willing to trust that question to the people: and 
I prefer it, because if what I take to be a great Constitutional principle, or what 
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is essential to its maintenance, is to be broken down, let it be the act of the peo- 
ple themselves: it shall never be my act. I do not distrust the people. I 
am willing to take their sentiment from the Gulf to the British Provinces, and 
from the Ocean to the Missouri: Will you continue the war for territbry, to 
be purchased, after all, at an enormous price, a price a thousand times the value 
of all its purchases; or take peace, contenting yourselves with the honor we 
) have reaped by the military achievements of the army: will you take peace 
without territory, and preserve the integrity of' the Constitution of the Country ? 
I am entirely willing to stand upon that question. I will therefore take the 
issue: Peace, with no new states, keeping our money ourselves: or War till 
new states shall be acquired, and vast sums paid. Thats the true issue. I am 
willing to leave that before the people and to the people, because it is a question 
for themselves. If they support me and think with me, very well. If other- | 
wise, if they will have territory, and add new states to the Union, let them 
do so; and let them be the artificers of their own fortune, for good or for evil. 
But, sir, we tremble before Executive power. The truth cannot be concealed. 
We tremble before Executive power! Mr. Polk will take no less than this! If 
we do not take this, the King’s anger may kindle, and he will give us what is 
worse. | 
, «+ But now, sir, who and what is Mr. Polk? I speak of him with no manner 
. of disrespect. I mean, thereby, only to ask who and what is the President of 
the United States, for the current moment. He is in the last year of his admin- 
istration. Formally, officially, it can only be drawn out till the 4th of March 
next, while really and substantially, we know that two short months, will or 
may, produce events that will render the duration of that official term of very 
little importance. We are on the eve of a Presidential election. That machine 
which is resorted to to collect public opinion, or party opinion, will be put in ope- 
ration two months hence. We shall see its result. It may be that the present 
incumbent of the Presidential office will be again presented, to his party friends 
and admirers, for their suffrages for the next Presidential term. I do not say 
how probable or improbable this is. Perhaps it is not entirely probable. Sup- 
pose this not to be the result; what then? Why, then, Mr. Polk becomes as - 
absolutely insignificant as any respectable man among the public men of the 
United States. Honored in private life, valued for his private character, re- 
spectable, never eminent, in public life, he will, from the moment a new star 
arises, have just as little influence as you, or I; and so far as myself am con- 
) cerned that certainly is little enough. 
Sir, political partisans and aspirants and office-seekers, are not sunflowers. 
"They do not 


“ 


turn to their God when he sets, 
The same look which they turned when he rose.” 


No, sir, if the respectable gentleman now at the head of the government be 
agreed upon, there will be those who will commend his consistency, who will 
be bound to maintain it, for the interest of his party-friends will require it. 
It will be done. If otherwise, who is there in the whole breadth and length 
of the land, that will care for the consistency of the present incumbent of the 
office? There will then be new objects. ‘Manifest destiny’ will have pointed 
out some other man. Sir, the eulogies are now written, the commendations 
of praise are already elaborated. І do not say everything fulsome, but every- 
thing panegyrical, has already been written out, with blanks for names, to be 
filled when the Convention shall adjourn. When *manifest destiny" shall be 
unrolled, all these strong panegyrics, wherever they may light, made before- 
hand, laid up. in pigeon-holes, studied, framed, emblazoned and embossed, shall 
all come out, and then there will be found to be somebody in the United States > 
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whose merits have been. strangely overlooked, marked out by Providence, a | 
kind of miracle, while all will wonder that nobody ever thought of him before, 


as a fit and the only fit man to be at the head of this great Republic! 

I shrink not, therefore, from any thing that I feel to be my duty, on account 
of any apprehension of the importance and i imposing dignity, and power of. will, 
ascribed to the present incumbert of that office. But I wish we possessed that 
power of will. І wish we had that firmness — firmness. Firmness, 


** Si sit, — nullum numen absit,?? 


 Xes, sir, I wish we had adherence. I wish we could gather something from 
the spirit of our brave corps, who have met the enemy under circumstances most 
adverse, and have stood the shock. I wish we could imitate Zachary Taylor in 
his bivouac on the field of Buena Vista. He said he “would remain for the 
night; he would fee! the enemy in the morning and try his position." I wish, 
before we surrender, we could make up our minds to * feel the enemy and try 
his position,” and I think we should find him, as Taylor did, under the early 
sun, on his way to San Louis Potosi. "That's my judgment. 
But, sir, I come to the all-absorbing question, more particularly, of the cre- 
ation of new States. 
When I came into the counsels of the country, Louisiana had been obtained 
under the treaty with France. Shortly after, Florida was obtained. under 


the treaty with Spain. These two countries, we know, of course, lay on our 


frontier, and commanded the outlets of the great rivers which flow into the gulf. 
As I have had occcasion more than once to say, in the first of these instances 
the President of the United States (Mn. JEFFERSON) supposed that an amend- 
ment of the Constitution was required. He acted upon that supposition. Mr. 
Madison was Secretary of State, and, upon the suggestion of Mr. Jefferson, pro- 
posed that the proper amendment to the Constitution should be submitted to bring 


Louisiana into the Unione Mr. Madison drew it and submitted it to Mr. Adams, | 


aslhaveunderstood. Mr. Madison did not go upon any general idea that new 
States might be admitted. Не did not suggest a general amendment of the Con- 
stitution in that respect. But the amendment of the Constitution which he propos- 
ed and submitted to Mr. Adams, was a simple declaration by a new article, that 
“Тһе province of Louisiana is hereby declared to be part and parcel of the United 
States.” Public opinion, seeing the great importance of the acquisition, took a 
turn favorable to the affirmation of the power. The act was acquiesced in, and 
Louisiana became a part of the Union, without any alteration of the. Constitution. 

On the example of Louisiana, Florida was admitted. 

Now, sir, I consider those transactions as passed, settled, legalized. There 
they stand, as matters of political history. "They are facts against which it 
would be idle at this day to contend. 52 

My first agency in these matters was upon the proposition for admitting 
Texas into this Union. That I thought it my duty to oppose, upon the general 
ground of opposing all annexation of new States out of foreign territory ; and, 


I may add, and I ought to add in justice, of States in which slaves were to be. 


represented in the Congress of the United States, on the ground of its inequal- 
ity. lt happened to me, sir, to be called upon to address a political meeting in 
New York in 1837 or'88, after the recognition of Texan Independence. I 
state now, sir, what I have often stated before, that no man from the first, has 
been a more sincere well-wisher to the government and the people of Texas, 
than myself. I looked upon the achievement of their independence in the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, as an extraordinary, almost a marvellous, incident in the af- 
fairs of mankind. ‘I was among the first disposed to acknowledge: her independ- 


ence, But from the first, down to this шошо; I opposed, as far as І таз able, 
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the annexation of new States to this Union. I stated my reasons on the occa- 
sion now referred to, in language which I have now before me and which I 
beg to preserit to the Senate: i | 

* Jt cannot be disguised, gentlemen, that a desire or intention is already man- 
ifested to annex Texas to the United States. On a subject of such mighty mag- 
nitude as this, and at a moment when public attention is drawn to it, I should 
feel myself wanting in candor, if I did not express my opinion; since all must 
suppose that on such a question, itis impossible I should be without some opinion. 

“I say then, gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see objections, I think insur- 
-mountable objections, to the annexation of Texas to the United States. When 
the Constitution was formed, it is not probable.that either its framers or the peo- 
ple ever looked to the admission of any States into the Union, except such as 
then already existed, and such as should be formed out of territories then al- 
ready belonging to the United States. Fifteen years after the adoption of the 
"Constitution, however, the case of Louisiana arose. Louisiana was obtained by 
treaty with France; who had recently obtairsd it from Spain; but the object 
of this acquisition, certainly, was not mere extension ot territory ; other great 
political interests were connected with it. Spain, while she possessed Louisiana, 
had held the mouths of the great rivers which rise in the Western States and 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico. She had disputed our use of these rivers al- 
ready, and with a powerful nation in possession of these outlets to the sea, it is 
obvious that the commerce of all the West was in danger of perpetual vexation. 
The command of these rivers to the sea was, therefore, the great object aimed 

«at in the acquisition of Louisiana. But that acquisition naturally brought terri- 
-tory along with it, and three States now exist, formed out of that ancient pro. 
vince. | 

“ А similar policy and a similar necessity, though perhaps not entirely so ur- 
gent, led to the acquisition of Florida. 

* Now, no such necessity, no such policy, requires the annexation of Texas. 
The accession of Texas to our territory is not necessary to the full and com- 
plete enjoyment of all which we already possess. Нег case, therefore, stands 
entirely different from that of Louisiana and. Florida. "There being, then, no 
necessity for extending the limits of the Union, in that direction, we ought, I 
think, for numerous and powerful reasons, to be content with our present bound- 
aries. | 

- * Gentlemen, we all see, that by whomsoever possessed, Texas is likely to be 
a slaveholding country, and I frankly avow my entire unwillingness to do any- 
thing which shall extend the slavery of the African race on this Continent, or 
add other slaveholding States to the Union. When I say that I regard slavery 
in itself as a great moral, social, and political evil, I only use language which 
has been adopted by distinguished men, themselves citizens of slaveholding 
States. I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encourage its further exten- 
sion. We һауе slavery already amongst us. Тһе Constitution found it among 
us; it recognised it, and gaveit solemn guaranties. To the full extent of these 
guaranties we are all bound, in honor, in justice, and by the Constitution. All 
the stipulations contained in the Constitution, in favor of the slaveholding States 
which are already in the Union, ought to be fulfilled, in the fullness of their 
spirit, and to the exactness of their letter. Slayery, as it exists in the States, is 
"beyond the reach of Congress. It is a concern of the States themselves; they 
have never submitted it. to Congress, and Congress has no rightful power over 
it. I shall concur, therefore, in no act, no measure, no menace, no indication of 
purpose, which shall interfere, or threaten to interfere, with the exclusive ap- 
thority of the several States over the Subject of slavery as it exists within their 
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‘respective limits. All this appears to me to be matter of plain and imperative 
duty. | mE | 

d But when we come to speak of admitting new States, the subject assumes 
‘an entirely different aspect. Our rights and our duties are then both different. 

“The free States, and all the States, are then at liberty to accept or reject. 
When itis proposed to bring new members into this political partnership, the 
old members have a right to say on what terms such new partners are to come 
іп, and what they are to bring along with them. In my opinion, the people of 
the United States will not consent to bring a new, vastly extensive and slave- 
holding country, large enough for half a dozen or dozen States, into the Union. 
In my opinion they ought not to consent to it. Indeed, I am altogether at a 
loss to conceive what possible benefit any part of this country can expectto de- 
rive from. such annexation; all benefit to any part is at least doubtful and un- 
certain; the objections obvious, plain, and strong. On the general question of 
slavery, a great portion of the community is already strongly excited. The 
subject has not only attracted attention as a question of politics, but it has 
struck a far deeper toned chord. It has arrested the religious feeling of the 
country; it has taken strong hold on the consciences of men. Не is a rash 
man, indeed, and little conversant with human nature, and especially has he 
avery erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this country, who 
supposes that a feéling of this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It will 
assuredly cause itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be 
made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, to fulfil all existing engagements, 
‘and all existing duties, to uphold and defend the Constitution, as it is establish- 
‘ed, with whatever regrets about some provisions which it does actually con- 
tain. But to coerce it into silence — to endeavor to restrain its free expression | 
— to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more heated as such 
endeavors would inevitably render it, should all this be attempted, I know no- 
thing, even in the Constitution, or the Union itself, which would not be en- 
dangered by the explosion which might follow. 

«І see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of Texas to the 
Union; no advantages to be derived from it; and objections to it, of a strong, 
and in my judgment, decisive character. | 

«T believe it to be for the interest and happiness of the whole Union to re- 
` main as itis, without dimunition and without addition." | 

Well, sir, for a few years I held a position in the Executive administration of 
the government. І left the Department of State in 1843, in the month of May. 
Within a month after another, an intelligent gentleman, for whom I cherished 
а. high respect, and who came to a sad and untimely end, had taken my place, I 
had occasion to know — not officially, but from circumstances — that the An- ~ 
nexation of Texas was taken up by Mr. Tyler's Administration, as an Admin- 
istration measure. It was pushed, pressed, insisted on; and I believe the bon- 
orable gentleman to whom I have referred (Mr. Орѕнов) had something like a 
passion for the accomplishment of this purpose. And I am afraid that the Pre- 
sident of the United States at that time suffered his ardent feelings not a little 
to control his more prudent judgment. At any rate, I saw, іп 1848, that An- 
nexation had become a purpose of the Administration. I was not in Congress 
төгіп public life. But seeing this state of things, I thought it my duty to ad- 
monish, so far as I could, the country of the existence of that purpose. "There 
are gentlemen, many of them at the North, there are gentlemen now in the capi- 
tol, who know, that in the summer of 1843, being fully persuaded that this pur- 
pose was embraced with.zeal and determination by the Executive Department 
of the Government of the United States, Y thought it my duty, and asked them 
to concur with me in the attempt, to let that purpose be known to the country. 
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I conferred with gentlemen of distinction and eminence. I proposed means of 
exciting public attention to the question of Annexation, before it should have 
become a party question ; for I had learned that when any topic becomes a party 
question, it is in vain to argue upon it. 

But the optimists, and the quietists, and those who said all things are well, 
and let all things alone, discouraged, discountenanced and repressed any such 
effort. The North, they said, could take care of itself; the country could take 
care of itself, and would not sustain Mr. Tyler in his project of Annexation. 
When the time should come, they said, the power of the North would be felt, 
and would be found sufficient to resist and prevent the consummation of the 
measure. And I could now refer to paragraphs and articles in the most respec- 
table and leading journals of the North, in which it was attempted to produce 
the impression that there was no danger, there could be no addition of new 
States, and men need not alarm themselves about that. | 

I was not in Congress, sir, when the preliminary resolutions, providing for 
annexing Texas, passed. I only know that, up to a very short period before 
the passage of those resolutions, the impression in that part of the country of 
which I have spoken, was that no such measure could be adopted. But I have 
found in the course of thirty years' experience, that whatever measures the 
Executive Government may embrace and push, are quite likely to succeed in 
the end. There is always a giving way, somewhere. Тһе Executive Govern- 
ment acts. with uniformity, with steadiness, with entire unity of purpose. And 
sooner or later, often enough, and according to my construction of our history, 
quite too often, it effects its purposes. In this way it becomes the predomina- 
ting power of the Government. | 

Well, sir, just before the commencement of the present Administration, the 
resolutions for the Annexation of Texas were passed in Congress. Texas com- 
plied with the provisions of those resolutions, and was here, or the case was 
here, on the 22d day of December, 1845, for her final admission into the Union, 
as one of the States. I took occasion then to say: 

“ Mr. President, there is no citizen of this country who was more kindly dis- 
posed towards the people of Texas than myself, from the time they achieved, in. 
so very extraordinary a manner, their independence from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. I have shown, I hope, in another place, and shall show in all situations, 
and under all circumstances, a just and proper regard for the people of that 
country; but, with respect to its annexation to this Union, it is well known that, 
from the first announcement of any such idea, I have felt. it my duty steadily, 
uniformly, and zealously to oppose it. I have expressed opinions and urged ar- 
guments against it, every where, and on all occasions on which the subject came 


under consideration. I could not now, if І were to go over the whole topic 


again, adduce any new views, or support old views as far as I am aware, by any 
new arguments or illustrations. My efforts have been constant arid unwearied ; 
but, like those of others, they have failed of success. I will, therefore, sir, in 
very few words, acting under the unanimous resolution and instructions of both 
branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, as well as in conformity to m 

own settled judgment and full conviction, recapitulate before the Senate and bė- 
fore the community, the objections which have prevailed, and must always pre- 
vail, with me against this measure of annexation. In the first place, I have, on 


the deepest reflection, long ago come to the conclusion, that it was of very dan- 


gerous tendency and doubtful consequences, to enlarge the boundaries of this 
Government or the territories over which our laws are now established. "There 
must be some limit to the extent of our territory, if we would make our institu- 
tions permanent. And in this permanency lives the great subject of all my 
political efforts, the paramount object of my political regard. The Government 
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is very likely to be endangered, in my opinion, by a further enlargement of its 
already vast territorial survey. 

“Tn the next'place, I have always wished that this country should exhibit to 
the nations of the earth the example of a great, rich, and powerful republie, 
which is not possessed by a spirit of aggrandizement. It is an example, I think, 
due from us to the world, in favor of the character of republican government. 

“Jn the third place, sir, I have to say, that while I hold, with as much in- 
tegrity, I trust, and faithfulness as any citizen of this country, to all the original 
arrangements and compromises in which the Constitution under which we now 
live was adopted, I never could, and never can, persuade myself to be in favor 
of the admission of other States into the Union, as slave States, with the 
inequalities which were allowed and accorded to the slaveholding States then in 
existence, by the Constitution. I do not think that the free States ever expect- 
ed, or could expect, that they would be called on to admit further slave States 
having the advantages, the unequal advantages, arising to them from the mode 
of apportioning representation under the existing Constitution. 

« Sir, I have never made an effort, and never propose to make an effort; I 
have never countenanced an effort, and never mean to countenance an effort, to 
disturb the arrangements as originally made, by which the various States came 
into the Union; but I cannot avoid considering it quite a different question 
when a proposition is made to admit new States, and that they be allowed to 
come in with the same advantages and inequalities which existed in regard to 
the old.” 

Now, sir, as I have said, in all this X acted under resolutions of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, certainly concurring with my own judgment, so often repeated and 
reaffirmed by the unanimous consent of all men of all parties, that I could not 
well go through the series, declaring not only the impolicy, but the unconstitu- 
tionality of such annexation. And the case presented is this :—if a State pro- 
posed to come in, comes in as a slave State, it increases that inequality i in the con- 
dition of the people which already exists, and which, so far as it exists, I would 
never attempt to alter, which I would preserve by my vote and by whatever in- 
fluence I might possess. Since it was a part of the original compact, let it stand, 
but I will not consent to augment, or extend that inequality. But there is 
another consideration of vastly more general importance even than that, more | 
general, because it affects all the States, free and slaveholding ; ; and that is, if 
the States, formed out of territory thus thinly peopled, come in, they necessarily, 
inevitably, break up the relation existing between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature and destroy its balance. They break up the constitutional relation be- 
tween the Senate and House of Representatives. If you bring in new States, 
every State that comes in must hàve two. Senators, while it may have fifty 
thousand or sixty thousand people and no more. You will thus have several 
States which shall have more Senators than Representatives. Can any thing 
occur to disfigure and derange the frame of government under which we live 
more than that? Неге will be a Senate bearing no proportion to the people, 
out of all relation, a Senate formed by the addition of new States which may 
have only one representative while it has two Senators, while others have ten, 
fifteen, thirty Representatives, and but two Senators. A Senate added to, aug- 
mented by these new Senators from States where there are few people, becomes 
an odious oligarchy. It holds power without adequate constituency. Sir, it 
is but boroughmongering on a large scale. 

Now, sir, I do not depend on theory. I ask you, and I ask the Senate, and 
the country, to look at facts, to see where we were when we made the departure 
three years ago, and where we now are; and I shall leave it to imagination to 
conjecture where we soon shall be. 

We admitted Texas as one State for the present. But if you will refer to 


, 
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the resolutions providing for the annexation of Texas, you will find a provision 
that it shall be in the power of Congress hereafter to make four other new 
States out of Texan territory. Present and prospectively, therefore, five new 
States, sending ten Senators, may come into the Union out of Texas. Three 
years ago we did that. Now we propose to make two States more: for un- 
doubtedly if we take what the President recommends, New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, each will make a State, — so that there will be four Senators. We shall 
have then, in this new territory, seven States sending fourteen Senators to this 
Chamber. Now what will be the relation between the Senate and the people, 
or the States from which they come? ; 

I do not understand that there is any accurate census of Texas. It is gener- 
ally supposed to contain 150,000 persons. I doubt whether it is over 100,000. 
(Mr. Mangum said *149,000^) Well, call it 150,000. Well, sir, Texas is not 
destined to be a country of dense population. Suppose it to have 150,000 people. 
By the best accounts, and I have gone over all I could find, New Mexico may 
have 60 or 70,000 inhabitants, such as they are— say 70,000. In California it 
is supposed there are but 25,000 now; but undoubtedly if it become ours, per- 
sons originally from the Western country wil emigrate to the neighborhood of 
San Francisco, where there is some good land and some interesting country, 
and they may reach 60 or 70,000. Put them down for 70,000. We have then 
in the whole territory, upon this estimate, which is as large as any man puts. it, 
290,000 people; and they may send us, whenever we ask for them, fourteen 
Senators. Less than the population of Vermont, and not one eighth part that 
of New York! Fourteen Senators and no more people than Vermont! no 


. more people than New Hampshire, and not so many as the good State of New 


Jersey! But, then, Texas claims to the line of the Rio Grande, and to run along 
that river; and if that be her true line, then of course she absorbs a consider- 
able, the greater part, of that which is now called New Mexico. I shall not argue 
the question of the true south or western line of Texas. I will only say, what 
must be apparent to every body who will look at the map, and learn any thing 
of the matter, that New Mexico cannot be divided by the Rio Grande, a shal- 
low, fordable river, creeping along a narrow valley, at the base of enormous 
mountains. New Mexico must remain together, and be a State, with 60,000 
people, and so it will be, and so will be California. | 

Suppose Texas to remain a unit for the present, let it be one State for the 
present, still we shall have three States, Texas, New Mexico and California: 
and we shall have then six Senators for less than 300,000 people. We shall 
have as many for those 300,000 whom they will represent, as for New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, with their four or five millions of people: and that’s 
what you call equal government! Is not this enormous? Have gentlemen con- 


_sidered it — have they looked at it? Are they willing to look it in the face and 


then say they embrace it? І trust in God that the people will look at it, con- 
sider it and reject it. 

And now let me add that this disproportion can never be diminished. It must 
remain forever. How will you go to work to diminish it? "Texas with her 
150,000 people, forms one State. Suppose population to flow in; where will 
it go? not to the densely settled portions, but it will spread over the whole region; ` 
it will go to places remote from the Gulf, — to places remote from the present 
capital of Texas; and, therefore, so soon as there are in the north part of Texas 
people enough to satisfy the conditions of the constitution of the United States, or | 
rather the practice of Congress, for the formation of new States, à new State > 
may be formed; and then we shall have another new State made. I do not 
doubt, it is all chalked out now. | 

Then, as to New Mexico, there сап be no more people there than there are 
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now. The man is ignorant, stupid, who can look upon the map and see what 
that country is, and suppose that it can have more people than it has now, some 
sixty or seventy thousand. lt is an old settled country, the people living 
along the bottom of the valley, upon the two sides of the garter which stretches 
through it, and is full only of land holders and miserable peons: and it can 
sustain, not only under their cultivation but under any cultivation to which the 
American race will submit, no more people than are there now. And two Sen- 
ators will come from New Mexico ‘with its present population to the end of our | 
lives and those of our children. 

. And now how is it with California? We propose to take California from the 
47th degree of north latitude to the 32d. We propose to take ten degrees 
along the coast of the Pacific. All along the coast for that great distance are 
settlements and villages. and ports : and back, all is wilderness and barrenness 
‘and Indian country. But if, just about St. Francisco and perhaps Monterey, 
emigrants enough should settle to make up one State, then the people 500 miles 
off would bave another State. And so this disproportion of the Senate to the 
people will go on and must go on, and we cannot prevent it. 

. І say, sir, that according to my conscientious conviction we are now fixing on 
the constitution of the United States and its frame of government, a monstrosity, 
à disfiguration, an enormity! Sir, I hardly dare trust myself. I don’t know 
but I may be under some delusion. I don't know but my head is turned. It 
may be the weakness of mine eyes that forms this monstrous apparition! But 
if I may trust myself, if І may persuade myself that І am in my right mind, 

then it does appear to me that we, in this Senate, have been, and are acting, 
and are likely to be acting hereafter, and immediately, a:part which will form 
the most remarkable epoch in the history of our country. 

I hold it to be enormous, — flagrant; an outrage upon all the principles of 
popular Republican government, and on the elementary provisions of the con- 
stitution under which we live, and which we have sworn to support. 

But then, sir, what relieves the case from this enormity? What is our reli- 
ance? Why, it is that we stipulate that these new States shall only be brought 
in, at a suitable time. And pray, what is to constitute the suitableness of time? 
Who is to judge of it? I tell you, sir, that that suitable time will come when 
the preponderance of party power here, makes it necessary to bring in new 
States! Be assured it will be a suitable time when votes are wanted in this 
Senate. We have had some little experience of that. Texas came in at a *suit- 

able time’ — а very suitable time! Texas was finally admitted in December 
1845. My friend near me here, for whom I have a great regard, whose ac- 
quaintance I have cultivated with pleasure, (Mr. Rusk,) took his seat in March, 
1846, with his colleague. In July 1846, these two Texan votes turned the 
balance i in the Senate, and overthrew the Tariff of 1842, in my judgment the 
best system of revenue ever established in this country. 

Gentlemen on the opposite side, think otherwise. They think it fortunate. 
They think that was a suitable time, and they mean to take care that other times 
shall be equally suitable. I understand it perfectly well. That’s the difference 

` of opinion between me and these honorable gentlemen. То their policy,.their 
objects and their purposes, the time was suitable, and the aid was efficient and 
decisive. 

Sir, in 1850 perhaps a similar question may be agitated here. It is not likely 
to be before that time, but agitated it will be then, unless a change ін the admin- 
istration of the government ‘Shall take place. According to my apprehension, 
looking at general results, as flowing from our established system of Commerce 
and Revenue, at about 1850, in two years from this, we shall probably be en- 
gaged in a new revision of our system: in the work of establishing, if we can, 
a Tariff of specific duties, — of protecting, if we can, our domestic industry and 
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the manufactures of the country, in the work of preventing, if we can, the 
overwhelmning flood of foreign importations. Suppose that to be part of the 
future: that would be exactly the ‘suitable time, if necessary, for two Sena- 
.tors from New Mexico to make their appearance here. | 
But, again, we hear other lulling and soothing tones, which quiet none of my 
alarms, assuage none of my apprehensions — commend me to my nightly rest 
with no more resignation. And that is the plea, that we may trust the popular 
branch of the Legislature, we may look to the House of Representatives, to 
the Northern and Middle States, and even the sound men of the South, and 
trust them to take care that new States. be not admitted sooner than they should 
. be, or for party purposes. I am compelled by experience, to distrust all such 
 reliances. If we cannot rely on ourselves, when we have the clear constitu- 
tional authority competent to carry us through, and motives intensely powerful, 
I beg to know how we can rely on others? Have we more reliance on the 
patriotism, the firmness of others, than on our own? 
Besides, experience shows us that things of this sort may be sprung upon 
Congress and the people. It was so in the case of Texas. It was so in the 
Twenty-eighth Congress. Тһе members of that Congress were not chosen to 
decide the question of Annexation or no Annexation. They came in on other 
grounds, political and party, and were supported for reasons not connected with 
that question. What then? The Administration sprung upon them the ques- 
tion of Annexation. It obtained a snap judgment upon it, and carried the meas- 
ure of Annexation. That is indubitable, as I could show by many instances, of 
which I shall state only one. | 
Four gentlemen from the State of Connecticut were elected before the ques- 
tion arose, belonging to the dominant party. They had not been here long be- 
fore they were committed to Annexation; and when it was known in Connec- 
ticut that Annexation was in contemplation, remonstrances, private, public and 
legislative, were uttered in tones that any one could hear who could hear thun- 
der. Did these move those members?  Notatall  Eyery one of them voted 
for Annexation! The election came on, and they were al] turned out to a man. 
But what did those care for that, who had had the benefit of their votes? Such 
agencies, if it be not more proper to call them such instrumentalities, retain res- 
pect no longer than they continue to be useful. | 
Sir, we take New Mexico and California; who is weak enough to suppose 
that there's an end? Don’t we hearitavowed every day, that it would be proper 
also to take Sonora, Tamaulipas and other provinces and States of Northern 
Mexico? Who thinks that the hunger for dominion will stop here of itself? 
It is said, to be sure, that our present acquisitions will prove so lean and unsat- 
isfactory, that we shall seek no further. In my judgment, we may as well say 
of a rapacious animal, that if he has made one unproductive hunt, he will not 
try for a better foray. | 
But farther. There are some things one can argue against with temper, апа 
submit to, if overruled, without mortification. There are other things that seem 
to affect one's consciousness of being a sensible man, and to imply a disposition 
to impose upon his common sense. And of this class of, topics, or pretences, I 
have never heard of any thing, and I cannot conceive of any thing, more ridic- 
ulous in itself, more absurd, and more affrontive to all sober judgment, than the 
cry that we are getting indemnity, indemnity, by the acquisition of New Mex- 
ico and California. I hold they are not worth a dollar: and we pay for them 
vast sums of money! We have expended, as every body knows, large treas- 
ures in the prosecution of the war; and now what is to constitute this indem- 
nity? What do gentlemen mean by it? Now, sir, let us see how this stands. 
"We get a country. We get, in the first instance, a cession, or ап acknowledg- 
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ment of boundary, (I care not which way you state itj) of the country between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande. What this country is, appears from a publi- 
cation made by a gentlemen in the other House, (Major Gaines.) He says 
the whole country is worth nothing. | 

“The country from the Nueces to the valley of the Rio Grande is poor, ster- 
ile, sandy, and barren — with not a single tree of any size or value on our whole 
route. The only tree which we saw, was the musquit tree, and very few of 
these. The musquit is a small tree, resembling an old and decayed peach tree. 
'The whole country may be truly called a perfect waste, uninhabited and unin- 
habitable. "There is not a drop of running water between the two rivers, except 
in the two small streams of San Salvador and Santa Gartrudus, and these only 
contain water in the rainy season. Neither of them bad running water when 
we passed them. The chaparral commences within forty or fifty miles of the 
Rio Grande. This is poor, rocky, and sandy; covered with prickly pear, this- 
tles, and almost every sticking thing — constituting a thick and perfectly impen- 
etrable undergrowth. For any useful or agricultural purpose, the country is not 
worth a sous. | 

“ So far as we were able to form any opinion of this desert upon the other 
routes which had been travelled, its character every where between the two 
rivers, is pretty much the same. We learned that the routes pursued by Gen- 
eral Taylor, south of ours, was through a country similar to that through which 
we passed; as also was that travelled by Gen. Wool from San Antonio to Pre- 
sidio, on the Rio Grande. From what we both saw and heard, the whole com- 
mand came to the conclusion which I have already expressed — that it was 
worth nothing. I have no hesitation in saying, that I would not hazard the life 
of one valuable and useful man for every foot of land between San Patricio and 
the valley of the Rio Grande. The country is not now and can never be of the 
slightest value." 

Major Gaines has been through this region lately. He is a competent ob- 
server. He is contradicted by nobody. And so far as that country is concern- 
ed; I take it for granted that it is not worth a dollar. 

Now of New Mexico — what of that? Forty-nine fiftieths, at least, of the 
whole of New Mexico, are a barren waste, a desert plain, or mountain, 
with no wood, no timber: little faggots for lighting a fire are carried 30 or 40 
miles on mules; there is no natural fall of rains there, as in temperate climates. 
It is Asiatic in scenery altogether — enormously high mountains, running up some 
of them 10,000 feet — with narrow valleys at their bases, through which streams 
sometimes trickle along. A strip, a garter winds along, through which runs 
the Rio Grande, from far away up in the Rocky Mountains to latitude thirty- 
three, a distance of three or four hundred miles. There these 60,000 persons 
are. In the mountains on the right and left, are streams which, obeying the 
natural tendency, as laterals, should flow into the Rio Grande, and which, in 
certain seasons, when rains are abundant, do, some of them, actually reach the 
Rio Grande, while the greater part always, and all for the greater part of the 
year, never reach an outlet to the sea, but are absorbed in the sands and desert 
plains of the country. There is no cultivation there. There is cultivation 
where there is artificial watering or irrigation, and no where else. Меп can 
live only in the narrow valley, and in the gorges of the mountains which rise 
around it, and not along the course of the streams which lose themselves in 
the sands. ИЕ 

Now there is no publie domain in New Mexico, — not a foot of land, to the 
soil of which we shall obtain title. Not an acre becomes ours when the country 
becomes ours. More than that; the country is full of people, such as they 
are. "There is not the least thing in it to invite settlement from the fertile val- 
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ley of the Mississippi. And I undertake to say that there would not be two 
hundred families or persons, who would emigrate from the United States to New 
Mexico, for agricultural purposes, in fifty years. They could not live ther 
Suppose they were to cultivate the lands; they could only make them года. 
ive in a slight degree by irrigation, or artificial watering. The people there 
produce little, and live on little. That is not the characteristic, I take it, of the 
people of the Eastern or of the Middle States, or of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. They produce a good deal, and they consume a good deal. 

Again, sir, New Mexico is not like Texas. I have hoped and I still hope 
that Texas will be filled up from among ourselves, not with Spaniards; not 
with peons; that its inhabitants will not be Mexican landlords, with troops of 
slaves, predial or otherwise. 

Mr. Rusk here rose and said he disliked to interrupt the Senator, and there- 
fore he had said nothing while he was describing the country between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande; but he wished now to say that when that country 
comes to be known, it will be found to be as valuable as any part of Texas. 
The valley of the Rio Grande is valuable from its source to its mouth. But he 
did not look upon that as indemnity ; he claimed that as the right of Texas. So 
far as the Mexican population is concerned, there is a good deal of it in Texas ; 
and it comprises many respectable persons, wealthy, intelligent, and distinguish- 
ed. A good many are now moving in from New Mexico, and settling in Texas. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I take what I say, from Major GAINES. But I am glad to 
hear that any part of New Mexico is fit for the foot of civilized man. And I 
am glad, moreover, that there are some persons in New Mexico who are not so 
besotted with their miserable condition as not to make an effort to come out of 
their country, and get into a better. | | 

Sir, I would, if I had time, call the attention of the Senate to an instructive 
speech made in the other House by Mr. ӛмітн of Connecticut. He seems to 
have examined all the authorities, to have conversed with all the travellers, 
to have corresponded with all our agents. His speech contains all their commu- 
nications ; and I commend it to every man in the United States, who wishes to 
know what we are about to acquire by the annexation of New Mexico. . 

New Mexico is secluded, isolated, а place by itself, in the midst and at 
at the foot of vast mountains, five hundred miles from the settled part of Texas, 
and as far from any where else! It does not belong any where! It has no be- 
longings about it! At this moment it is absolutely more retired and shut out 
from communication with the civilized world, than the Sandwich Islands or 
other Islands of the Pacific Sea.' In seclusion and remoteness New Mexico 
may press hard-on the character and condition of Typee. Апа its people are 
infinitely less elevated, in morals and in condition, than the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands. We had much better have Senators from Oahu. Far less intel- 
ligent are they than the better class of our Indian neighbors. Commend me to 
the Cherokees-— to the Choctaws; if you please, speak of the Pawnees — 
of the Snakes — the Flatfeet — of anything but the Diggin Indians, and I will 
be satisfied not to take the people of New Mexico. Have they any notion of 
our institutions, or of any free institutions? Have they any notions of pop- 
ular government? Not the slightest! Not the slightest on earth! When the 
question is asked — what will be their constitution ? it is farcical to talk of such 
people making a Constitution for themselves. They do not know the meaning 
of the term, they do not know its import. They know nothing at all about it ; 
and I can tell you, sir, that when they are made a Territory and are to be made 
a State, such a Constitution as the Executive power of this government may 
think fit to send them, will be sent and will be adopted. The Constitution of 
our fellow citizens of New Mexico, will be framed in the city of Washington. 
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Now what says in regard to all Mexico Col. HARDIN, that most lamented and 
distinguished officer, honorably known as a member of the other House, and- 
who has fallen gallantly fighting in the service of his country ? Here is his de- 
scHption: . 422” | 

«The whole country ts miserably watered. Large districts have no water at 
all. The streams are small, and at great distances apart. One day we marched 
on the road from Monclova to Parras, thirty-five miles, without water — a pretty 
severe day’s march for infantry. ' | | | И 

* Grass is very scarce, and indeed there is none at all in many regions for 
miles squaré. Its place is supplied with prickly pear and thorny bushes. 
There is not one acre in two hundred, more probably not one in five hundred, 
of all the land we have seen in Mexico, which can ever be cultivated ; the 
greater portion of it is the. most desolate region I could ever have imagined. 
The pure granite hills of New England are-a paradise to it, for they are with- 
out the thorny briars and venomous reptiles which infest the barbed barrenness 
of Mexico. The good land and cultivated spots in Mexico are but dots on 
the map. Were it not that it takes so very little to support a Mexican, and 
the land which is cultivated yields its produce with little labor, it would be sur- 
prising how its sparse population is sustained. АП the towns we have visited, 
with perhaps the exception of Parras, are depopulating, as is also the whole 
country. : ` 

“Тһе people аге on a par with their land. One іп 200 or 500 is rich, and 
lives like a nabob; the rest are peons, or servants sold for debt, who work for: 
their masters, and are as subservient as the slaves of the South, and look like 
Indians, and, indeed, are not more capable of self-government. One man, Ja- 
cobus Sanchez, owns three-fourths of all the land our column has passed over in 
Mexico. We are told we have seen the best part of Northern Mexico ; if so, 
the whole of it is not worth much. | 

“I came to Mexico in favor of getting or taking enough of it to pay the ex- 
penses of the war. I now doubt whether all Northern Mexico is worth the ex- 
penses of our column of 3000 men. The expenses of the war must be enor- 
mous; we have paid enormous prices for every thing; much beyond the usual 
prices of the country.” 

There it is. Thats all North Mexico; and New Mexico is not the better. 
part of it. | 

Sir, there is а recent traveller, not unfriendly to the United States, if we 
may judge from his work, for he commends us every where, I think an Eng- 
lishman, named Ruxton. Не gives an account ef the morals and the man- 
ners of the population of New Mexico. And, Mr. President and Senators, I 
shall take leave to introduce you to these soon to be your respeeted fellow cit- 
azens of New Mexico: - 

“Tt is remarkable that, although existing from the earliest times of the col- 
onization of New Mexico, a period of two centuries, in a state of continual hos- 
tility with the numerous savage tribes of Indians who surround their territory, 
and in constant insecurity of life and property from their attacks; being also far 
removed from the enervating influences of large cities, and, in their isolated sit- 
uation entirely dependent upon their own resources, the inhabitants are totally 
destitute of those qualities which, for the above reasons, we might naturally have 
expected to distinguish them, and are as deficient in energy of character and 
physical coyrage, as they are in all the moral and intellectual qualities. In 
their social state but one degree removed from the veriest savages, they might 
take a lesson even from these in morality and the conventional decencies of 
life. Imposing no restraint on their passions, a shameless and universal con- 
cubinage exists, and a total disregard of morals, to which it would be impossi-. 
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ble to find a parallel in any country calling itself civilized. A want of honora- 
ble principle, and consummate duplicity and treachery, characterize all their 
dealings. Liars by nature, they are treacherous and faithless to their friends, 
cowardly and cringing to their enemies; cruel, as all cowards are, they unite 
savage ferocity with their want of animal courage; as an example of which, 
their recent massacre of Gov. Bent, and other Americans, may be given, — one 
of an hundred instances.” | 

These, sir, are soon to be our beloved countrymen! 

Mr. President, for a good many years I have struggled in opposition to every 
thing which I thought tended to strengthen the arm of Executive power. I 
think it is growing more and more formidable every day. And I think that by 
yielding to itin this, as in other instances, we give it a strength which it will 
be diffieult hereafter to resist. I think that it is nothing less than the fear of 
Executive power, which induces us to acquiesce in the acquisition of territory, 
—-Íear, fear, and nothing else. | | 

In the little part which I have acted in public life, it has been my purpose 
to preserve the people of the United States, what the, Constitution designed to 

make them, one people, one in interest, one in character, and one in polit- 
` ical feeling. We now seem disposed to depart from that, and to break it all 
up. What sympathy can there be between the people of Mexico and California 
and the inhabitants of the Valley of the Mississippi and the Eastern States, in 
the choice of a President? Do they know the same man? Do they concur in 
any general constitutional principles? Not at all. 

Arbitrary governments may have territories, and distant possessions, be- 
. cause arbitrary governments may rule them by different laws and different sys- 
tems. Russia may rule the Ukraine and the provinces of the Caucasus and 
Kamschatka, by different codes, ordinances, or ukases. 

We can do no such thing. They must be of us, part of us, or else strang- 
ers. | 

I think I see that in progress, which will disfigure and deform the Constitu- 
tion. While these territories remain territories, they will be a trouble and an 
annoyance. They will draw after them vast expenses. They will probably re- 
quire as many troops as we have maintained during the last twenty years, to de- 
fend them against the Indian tribes. We must maintain an army at that im- 
mense distance. When they shall become states, they will be still more likely 
to give us trouble. | 

I think I see a course adopted which is likely to turn the Constitution of the 
land into a deformed monster, into a curse rather than a blessing; in fact, a 
frame of an unequal government, not fóunded on popular representation, not 
founded on equality, but on the grossest inequality. And Ithink it will go on, 
or that there is danger that. it will go on, until this Union shall fall to pieces. 

I resist it — to-day and always! Whoever falters, or whoever flies, I continue 
. the contest! ` 

I know, sir, that all the portents are discouraging. Would to God I could 
auspicate good influences. Would to God that those who think with me, and 
myself, could hope for stronger support. Would we could stand where we de- 
sire to stand. I see the signs are sinister. But with few, or alone, my posi- 
tion is fixed! If there were time I would gladly awaken the country. I be- 
lieve the country might be awakened; but it may be too late. But supported 
or unsupported, by the blessing of God, I shall do my duty. I see well enough 
all the adverse indications. But I am sustained by a deep and a conscientious 
sense of duty. And while supported by that feeling, and while such great integ- 
ests аге at stake, I defy auguries, and ask no omen but my country's cause ! 
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Tae following resolutions have been passed by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, generally, it is believed, without distinction of political party, against the 
annexation of Texas, or the creation of new States out of other шец territory: 
viz. 

1838, MARCH 16TH. — “ Resolved, That we, the Senate and House’ of Rep- 
resentatives, in General Court assembled, do, in the name of the people of 
Massachusetts, earnestly and solemnly protest against the incorporation of Texas 
into this Union, and declare that no act done, or compact made, for such pur- 
pose, by the Government of the United States, will be binding on the States or 
the People.” | 

1843, Marcu 16TH. — “ Resolved, That under no circumstances whatsoever | 
can the people of Massachusetts regard the proposition to admit Texas into the 
Union in any other light, than as dangerous to its continuance in peace, in pros- 
perity, and in the enjoyment of those blessings which it is the object of a free 
government to secure." | 

1844, MARCH 15TH. — “ Resolved, That the power to unite an independent 
foreign State with the United States, i is not among the powers delegated to the ' 
General Government by the Constitution of the United States." 

1845, FEB. 22р. — © Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union, States or Territories without or beyond the orig- 
inal.territory of the States and Territories belonging to the Union at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, and that, in whatever manner the 
consent of Massachusetts may have been given, or inferred, to the admission of 
the States already by general consent forming part of the Union, from such ter- 
ritory, the admission of such States, in the judgment of Massachusetts, forms no 
precedent for the admission of Texas, and can never be interpreted to rest on 
powers granted in the Constitution.” 

1845, Marcu. — “ Resolved, That Massachusetts hereby refuses to acknowl- | 
edge the act of the Government of the United States, authorizing the admission 
of Texas, as a legal act, in any way binding her from using her utmost exer- 
tions in co-operation with other States, by every lawfuland constitutional mea- 
, sure, to annul its conditions and defeat its accomplishment.” 

“ Resolved, That the annexation of a large slaveholding territory, at the will : 
of the Government of the United States, with the declared intention of giving 
strength to the institution of domestic slavery in these States, is an alarm- 
ing encroachment upon the rights of the freemen of the Union, a perversion of 
the principles of republican government, a deliberate assault upon the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, and demands the strenuous, united and persevering 
opposition of all persons, without distinction, who claim to be the friends of hu- 
man liberty.” 

1847, F2. — “Resolved, unanimously, That the people of Massachusetts 
will strenuously resist the annexation of any newterritory to this Union in which 
the institution of slavery is to be tolerated or established ; and the Legislature, 
in behalf of the people of this Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly protest 
against the acquisition of any additional territory, without an express provision 
by Congress, that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
such territory, otherwise than for the punishment of crime.” 

1847, APRIL 26TH. — “Resolved, That the annexation of territory with Mexi- 
can: ; population upon it, is highly inconsistent with the well-being of this Union." 
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